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TO OUR READERS: 


We Can Hold Out 


No Longer Unless... 


IT is now two weeks since we initiated our annual 
$100,000 fund appeal, and proposed to renew our lag- 


ging circulation campaign. 


There have been some slight signs of pick-up in the 
circulation effort in a few areas, and plans for develop- 
ment of the campaign have been worked out in others. 
The overall results, however, are still far from drive pro- 
portions, and circulation has dropped dangerously. At 
this date we have reached only 30 percent of our 9,000 
Worker subscription goal, and less than half of the 23 
Daily Worker subscription target. 


As regards the $100,000 fund drive, the total re- 
ceived in the first ten days was $60 from Connecticut. 


That is all! 


We said two weeks ago that our existence depended 
on the rapid development of these drives. For wecks, 
we postponed all obligations, cut off our creditors, bor- 
rowed heavily on the strength of their development. 

We held off emergency pleas to our readers in the hope 
that we could organize the drives without such pleas. 


WE CAN HOLD OFF NO LONGER; WE CAN 


POSTPONE OBLIGATIONS 


NO LONGER; WE 


CANNOT BORROW ANY MORE, AND MUST 
START TO MEET PAST OBLIGATIONS AND 


LOANS. 


The schedule of our fund appeal originally called 
for $20,000 to be received by next week. We need a 
very substantial part of this, as well as a speeded circula- 


tion drive, to keep going. 


We asked all organized groups of readers to get on 
the ball now, to take emergency measures to rush funds 


to our office this week! 
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SO YOU just sweated out the completion of your income tax return, have dug up 
the necessary cash: you made the April 15 deadline, and you have carefully droped 
the envelope in the mail-box and breathed your sigh of relief. Do you realize that * -: 


are like the rest of us Americans, 
your annual earnings hovering 
somewhere near $5,000 a year, 
the tax collectors—federal, state, 
and municipal—will have reliev- 
ed you of about $1,600 of your 
total earnings—in other words— 
about one-third of your wages? 

The old saying has it that 
your fate is “as sure as death 
and taxes.” Virtually two-thirds 
of your federal tax dollar went 
for war materials of every 
known variety and you have 
dug down in your pocket for 
tax money that may blow your- 
self and your progeny into 


= 


smithereens. 

For our lawmakers plan _ to 
spend most of the $71.8 billions 
that is the federal budget next 
year for hydrogen bombs, air- 
planes to carry them in, missiles 
to fill the warheads with, battle- 
ships, submarines, the training 
of infantrymen and all else that 


destroys. 
* 


THE FATE of appropriations 
for schools, housing, farm relief, 
and other social benefits that 
accrue to the betterment of life 
is extremely doubtful at this 
writing. Of course the tradition- 
al homage is paid these services, 
and President Eisenhower can 
say in his speech -last week: 
“Our schools are more import- 
ant than our Nike batteries .. . 
more powerful even than the 
energy of the atom.” But virtu- 
ally within 48 hours, the New 
York Times observer in. Wash- 
ington, William S. White, wrote 
(Sunday April 7): “The school 
aid bill, for example, was nev- 
er in too goed a position. But 
the real clamminess began to 
descend about it when powerful 
business and Republican Party 
groups began openly to rebel 
at the size of the budget.” 

The “rebellion” did not en- 
compass the expenditures on 
armaments: proposals to slash 
deal primarily with expenditures 
that would be io the advantage 
of our children, our farmers, our 
homes. . . 

Even the Wall Street Journal 
speaks of “the staggering sum 
of $38 billions to go for direct 
military expenditures, up $2 bil- 
lion over last year. 

And there are other outlays 
that go under the heading of 
“protection”—some $2.3. billion 


for the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion (which is more than $400,- 
000,000 over the previous bud- 
get); $2.6 billion: for foreign mil- 
itary aid; $1.8 billion for what 
is called foreign economic and 
technical aid (but which is most- 
ly for military purposes); $400 
million for military stockpiling 
(which Robert W. Dunn, head 
of the Labor Research Associa- 
tion, calls “ a great help in keep- 
ing up prices for certain big 
mining companies); $200 mil- 
lion for civilian defense, Voice 
of America activities and similar 
items. Altogether the “national 
security’ expenditures come to 
$45.3 billion which is an in- 
crease of $2.6 billicis over the 
previous years budget—or 63 
percent of the ates 


JUST THINK: For the price 
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of one B-52 bomber we cou'd 
build four 100-bed modern hos- 
ptals Which our people need so 
badly. 


All this as a Wall 


means, 
money in contracts for big com- 
panies” with “high pressure by 
business, with entrenched vested 
interest, to get more appro- 
pziated, more spent.” The let’er 
sivs, too, that the pressure for 
more military spending “is over- 
\wheiming and it’s always in one 
direction, up, and that means 
tremendous taxes on all the peo- 
ple... for the things that are 
essentially non-productive.” 
Hence many Americans eager- 
ly followed last week’s new. cast 
Britain was drastically reducing 
its army, navy and airforce, be- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


‘UAWSays: Cut Work-Week, Hike Take-Home 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
ATLANTIC CITY.—The $con- 

vention of the United Auto 

Workers decided last week to 


“make the shorter work-week 
and increased take-home pay” 
the major dgmand in 1958 con- 
tract negotiations with the air- 
craft and. Big Three automobile 
companies. | 

To that end, the 3,000 dele- 
gates voted the union launch 
a “comprehensive educational 
and public relations program” 
to win the members and the 
public for the union’s. goal. A 
special convention of the UAW 
next January, shortly before ne- 
gotiations get under way, will 
bring the prepatations to a high 
oint ‘for what is’ generally ex- 
pected ‘to be labor's next major 


struggle. 

The UAW, the nation’s largest 
union and the first to face a 
contract deadline with the coun- 
trys major corporations, will be 
out in front for those unions, 
mainly in the metal industries, 
that are aiming for the shorter 
work-week or a cut in the work- 
day as the way to méet auto- 
mation and unemployment. 

The resolution, and Walter 
Reuther's report to the conven- 
tion, underscored “increased 
take-home” as well as a cut in 
the week (possibly to four days) 
on the ground that ever-mount- 
ing productivity paced by auto- 
mation and other technological 
advances—the “second industrial 


revolution” ‘as ‘the ‘resolution’ 


calls it—has'so ‘far outruf’ con- 


sumer purchasing power that 
unless workers do have higher 
incomes, the country will surely 
plunge into a crisis. - 

The spelling out of the shorter 
work-week demand will come 
at the January convention as 
will the question of a giatn strike 
fund, with $100,000,000 most 
mentioned. There is no illusion 
here that a cut in hours can be 
won without a big struggle. 

THE ACCENT in this con- 
vention, as far as the big ma- 
jority of the delegates are con- 
cerned, is on the economic is- 
sues. At this writing, with the 
convention still on, there - is 
considerable dissatisfaction 
among delegates because, those 
key ‘economic questions — the 


platforms wpon whith tank and” 


file tickets swept election for 
delegates in many major locals 
—have not yet received the 
hoped for attention. 

The issues are speed-up, run- 
away of jobs and plants mostly 
to “right-to-work” states and au- 
tomation. Delegations from a 
number of the major locals, in 
a move to underscore those and 
other issues—including rank and 
file democracy, referendum elec- 
tions, stronger application of the 
FEPcC clause and more attention 
to skilled trades—called a rank 
and file caucus and to their own 
surprise almost 500 delegates 
attended. 

They voiced considerable in- 
dignation over the: difficulty 


- they had ‘up until: that: point to 


voice ‘the ‘demands : of their 


members and noted that hardly 
any delegates differing with the 
administration on, issues were 
named on the convention com- 
mittees. They discussed ways to 
get recognition on the conven- 
tion floor discussion. 

That caucus concluded with 
the formation of a rank and file 
caucus permanently and on a 
national scale. Many of the. dele- 
gates in the audience came as a 
result of sweeping upsets in lo- 
cal elections in which the “ins 
were reptudiated for lack of ac- 
tion on the economic sisues. 

Separate resolutions were still 
uy: for later discussion covering 
speedup, shop transfers, auto- 
mation and related questions. 

Vieconard | Woodcook, — vice 

“*(Gontinued on Page 5) 
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Neuberger Asks 
State Dept Role 
in Norman Death 


\WASHINGTON-—The complicity of the State Dept. and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the suicide of E. Herb- 
ert Norman, Canadian ambassador to Egypt, has not been 


fully told. | SR : = 
Norman’s Attitude 


if Sen. Richard soongea ag ef-| 
orts sueceed, however, John Fost-) a 
: Dulles’ aides will not be able to On the Suez Crisis 
smother the truth about their fatal} The late Canadian ambassador 
collaboration with the Senate In- ' Egypt, E. Herbert Norman, re- 
ternal Security subcommittee. cently described his attitude to the 

Neuberger asked last Monday, | Suez crisis in the following words: 
and earlier on Friday, that a bi- You cannot dismiss mens 
partisan group -be set up by the arguments because 7 ts 
Senate. It would investigate the shabbily dressed, eat cir 
release by the Senate Internal Se-| fingers or think in a manner en- 
curitv subcommittee, of material] tirely strange to you. The Suez 
on Norman made available to the dispute is like a quarrel between 
S:ate Department by the Federal such men and suave feliows—club 
Bureau of Investigation. members who read the same 

Americans for Democratie <Ac- Saker sake gr eee 
tiva has called on Senators Lyn Re autos he 

fellow in beggar’s robes couid is 


€on Johnson, majority leader, and, ; 
yet ser We'll Continue Probe--U.S. Counsel 


Witiam Knowland, minority lead- €di1\0* 
. secure the ouster of Robert 
te His statement was made to Wil- | 
| om r = 
RECALL PEARSON ALSO a 


Norris, the subcommittee counsel. 
THE CURTAIN the department | rrespondent. 
v y, 
The Toronto press tells its readers about the suicide of E. Herbert Norman, Cana- 
dian envoy to Egypt. 


rewsy 
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hed drawn was lifted slightly last| 
n , as <& a tar ‘ Pa t 
Bak Rhubtean oe ever, the following day that the 
strathcis seeeehinate i al a State Dept. itself had sanctiored 
ne ' ithe release of the subcommittee’s 
tcrzal Securitv subcommittee, oat Re pl 
ought to compel the State Dept. eet se 
in 9 eithe ¢ rT for the Norman! Watkims said he and other mezn- 
i ais —— : bers of the subcommittee had 
ce emtgte ae | cked signed an approval for the release! 
ine department, in turn, pickec ‘ie etal ok 6 seceet aah. 
a scapegoat in its own ranks, put — . wali — 
© mittee hearing after he had called 
ithe State Department. The de-' 


the blame on him and, apparently, 
has ordered him not to talk. He is! sartment tele tet that it had D Pil e Will A 


foie 
; 


-“_ 


Rebert Cartwright, acting depart- Cleared the record. 


ment security chief. Th 
‘ e State Dept., exposed by 
Senator Eastland, subcommittee P Pp 


chairman, and Morris, its counsel, 
had cleared the way for their 
hatchet job on Norman by getting 
an OK from the State Dept. it, 


| Carthyite. 
without authority, and should have 


Watkins, then put the responsibil- 
ity on Cartwright, acting depart- 
ment security chief in the absence 
of Scott McLeod, notorious Mc- 
| Cartwright had acted 


GOP-Dixiecrat Anti-Rights Deal 


’ 
; 


THE “DEAL” was in, declared| Senate Judiciary Committee meet-, were giving away to urgent and in- 


, 


THE STATE DEPT. recalled 
that it had disowned the charges,month, on March 12, during a sub- 


against Norman after they had/committee hearing, and were made 


been made public last month by Public by the Senate group two 
the Senate subommittee. idays later. On March 15 Lester 


Senator Watkins, revealed, how- (Continued on Page 13) 
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The Staff of “The Worker” 
Mourns the Loss of 
EDWARD STRONG 
Our Heartfelt Condolences 
To His Wife, Our Co-Worker 
Mrs. Augusta Strong, 

Their Children, and His Mother 
«Mgrs. Julia Stren ate 
a 4 ah Jota Strang, AG 

oma? Pe 


justice.” Or falfices be 
put the “decades .of patienge™ 
‘hetong: tae “Cael beewe ¢ 
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was disclosed by Watkins. 
oe man Phe ene ae, consulted higher authorities, and Rep. Richard Bolling, the Missouri’ ing and it had to adjourn for lack sistent demands that the President 
Ee Bl Ba tle that the “diplomatic — seztion”|Democrat against the Administra- of a quorum without consideringjand the Congress of the United 
State De “eg 1:... 1, |Should have acted on them, the tion’s civil rights bill, in the House the civil rights bill. To the gift of|States now implement and enforce 
State Dept. publicity machine be- “witew 1 is: at Ed Melee " PE ns" 
gan to grind. department said. | ‘Rules Committee, chairman Rep. | si ence which Republican commit-| w at the Supreme Court says is 
| ape > jp. In 1951 Karl August Wittfogel, Howard W. Smith, Virginna Dixie- tee members had given the chair-|the law of the land. They decried 
It sought to dissociate the -le- ' . ' a eae ; 
oe yer ele 1.:14,,,COlumbia professor and former crat and author of the Smith Act, man, Sen. James O. Eastland (D-|the terror, slander, intimidation and 
partment from the responsivity) qo < “a ; Peres 4 . “ti | ; 
es eed Norman of Co Communist, told the sub- was assisted by Republican en and his handful of Dixiecrats,'threats directed at Negroes who 
iets Communics — Zhe charge Comme that Norman had been a Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio, in ad-|there was added that of willful demanded their rights under the 
RE Bae Sk Rees to his death member of a Communist siudyjjourning the committee without negligence. law, and condemnd ethe defiance of 
from a Cairo building. group in Provincetown, Mass., in, considering civil rignt, The votes of : * ; |law and order. 
te 1938. Rep. Brown and his Republican| MEANWHILE, the clock ticked| “This defiance, this legislative 
THE charges were revived last Colleague, Leo Allen, of Illinois, closer and closer to the deadline harassment, this economic pressure, 
,were controlling in the 6 to 4 vote of Good Friday (April 19), the day) this slander and violence have been 
decision, __ {on which the Easter recess begins.| encouraged by public officials, in- 
Thus civil rights cannot possibly| Beyond that date, it has been esti-'cluding Mayors, Governors, Attor- 
reach the floor of the House until mated by civil rights supporters, 'ney General, and United States 
sometime in May, for Rep. Smith it will be tougher to get the civil Senators, declared~ the Negro 
- tic adit has announced there will be four rights bill out of the Senate Judici-|jeaders’ call to the pilgrimage. 
= : aye earings ater he Easter ary Committe, And if evento “At the federal level the cl 
= War tron jes rule —s itieate filibuster being successful| We" bill has been trimmed and 
| Over in the Senate Republican will have been immeasurably in. | delayed in the Congress by a. 
) supporters of the bill failed to show| creased Bere Ssoay he states enene eeameee 
, —— “gag of the Supreme Court is state pol- 
Leader Was 43 icy. The avowed purpose is to 
. white and Negro Communists.jancient pattern established betas cae 2 eee 
Edward Strong, Communist Party! African Students Conference he Fred Fine, Jack Kling and Negro! Dixiecrats who head Congressional, . : 
Jezder died Tuesday night at the helped organize excluded whites 19U28 Communist League leader, committees and Republicans’ who, o * 
al AS after 4 prolonged illuess. re would not permit the parti- the Tate James Ashford. are always ready to. “trade” civil} THE “deal” may have been in 
He reached adulthood during cipation of Negroes who were or- Strong earned his bachelor’s de- rights for Dixiecrat support of their on civil rights in Congress. There 
the Great Depression of the thirties. ganized together with whites, | Sree from YMCA College and was' pet bills. But the times in which may be double-dealing Republi- 
As a vouth of 18 he attended 4:This latter provision left out of doing graduate work at Howard these ancient tricks are played have|cans who sponsor civil rights bills 
Geaidede’s Conaiese Against War in the conference whife and Negro! niversity in Washington, D.c., changed. on the floor only to join in smoth- 
Chicago in 1932. Strong had come; Communists who wanted to attend, | Where he met other Marxists, «: aebig eae eh Cone ee ey 
to Chicago from Flint, Mich..' THE group with which Strong — them James Jackson, the SOUTHERN Negroes, the chief be weak-kneed Democrats who fear 
where his family had first moved Was identified represented the rap- present Communist leader, who victims of civil rights violations, are taking a vigorous stand against the 
from Texarkana, Texas, Strong’s idly maturing “New Negro” of the} ”“S then a resort | student.)now a political force. They, to-)Dixiecrats becau ~ of party unity. 
birthplace. His father was a Bap- intellectual “Renaissance” that ha q| Strong was an outstanding leader! gether with their Negro and white But the only deal” acceptable to 
tist minister, Edward Strong elect- begun in the late nineteen-twen- of church youth, as well as on supporters throughout the country, the : rganized Negroes and a large 
ed to study politica] science at the ties. Restless, mentally active and the campus, At Howard Univers-| will gather in Washington on May)section of the labor movement’ i 
Chicago YMCA College. rebellious against the ghetto walls|ity in 1935, he participated in aj\17 in a “Pilgrimage of Prayer for the one containing civil rights leg- 
Strong's political bent at the time erected around American Negroes we my strike against the high Cost Freedom. islation in this session of Congr _ 
was strong nationalist, tending to everywhere, they sought not only of living .and off the EF ings aided The Negro leaders from 15 states} | This fact, backed up by the es- 
the proposition that Negroes could an organization, but a philosophy, rr Sree work ors sto the CIO-| who set the date for the massive|timated 50,000 persons expected to 
iree themselves without assistance'an ideology. Among those associ- Unin gamated Clothing Workers demonstration -for civil rights at) Converge on Washington May 17, 
trom whites. He demonstrated this ated with Strong were, John Gray, oe . a the Lincoln Memorial expressed|in the prayer pilgrimage can con- 
belief in 1934 when an Inter- the late Lionel Florant and Ish- —" er with his fellow-student their support to the U. S. Constitu-|ceivably upset the Dixiecrats’ plan 
imael Flory, then a student’at Fisk. Jackson, Strong went to Richmond tion om the interpretations of that} of civil rights obstruction. For there 
Strong moved beyond the on trips to organize tobacco work- document by the U. S. Supreme is nothing which | invigorates a 
bounds established by the intellec- ae | Court. According to the court rul-|Congressman on an issue more than 
tual nationalism of his group late} y; 100 Ni as a founder of the ings, they said, “state-imposed seg-|thousands of constituents, repre- 
in 1934 when he joined the Amer-, r ationa h egro Youth Congress, regation” was illegal; and the anti-|senting.many thousands of others 
ican League Against War and) i. ae section of the National segregation decress, they added, with votes on election. day. May 
Fascism, a group based on uniting}, ~2"° Ashford” oan together with came after decades of patience|17, 1957, might be a day to re- 
jae pe and whites against racism 27° "Ne elped found the| and of reliance on morality and member—a day when the people 
an all ‘other aspects jg eid outhern .. Negro. Conferénoet in| (vas kc Pate {ora renee bo mii: yb. Diniecrat twéat and kill: 
ete » he *-met' “ gtouéd’ wil SAC eked dik Pode ma 2) Fae eal. bi 4 MS 
youd vee OCs ak tae et jgornaned os ae SH! Teer fyrg rele) Fit! edd aie was 
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UAW Readies PAC Fight 
To Lick Govt. Curb on Politics 


ATLANTIC CITY. — The UAW 
convention went all out here to mo- 
bilize its membership behind the 
unoin’s fight to win the right to par- 
ticipate in politics which the gov- 
ernment seeks to curb in a pending 
suit in Federal Judge Picard’s court 
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“McCarthy a stooge for Kohler.” 


ATLANTIC CITY—The Detroit, most yeactionary anti-labor immor- 
Free Press got into the convention al employer in America, one Her- 
headlines here the first day when bert Kohler up in Wisconsin . . . 
Walter Reuther held up a Free! “This Joe McCarthy is a dis- 
Press with a headline, “McCarthy' grace to the United States, all over 
wants to investigate the Kohler the world people recognize him as 
strike.” a demogogue, a character assassin, 

Reuther said, “. . . now what is|a man who has no respect for the 
Joe McCarthy up to? I say that truth or human decency er for hu- 
Joe McCarthy is stooging for the man liberties.” 


Page 15 


convention that every contribution 
to a federal election be limited to 
$5 per individual per year. 


Says Hoffa 


for election campaigns. 

Of course the government has 
brought no such suit against an 
corporation or high company ol- 
ficials. 

he union released figures to 
dé@@gates here showing that 12 se- 
lected family groups — e.g. Fords, 


— 


3 SSAU TOTOWN. ALLEY 
oS THE OLD-TIMEP 
ATLANTIC CITY. — A high'or Roy Reuther, the PAC director. 


‘ 


duPonts, Mellons, etc., contributed 


in Detroit. The suit is an indictment’ : 
$1,040,526 to the Republican Party 


handed down by a Grand Jury,| ind $107,109 to the Dems. 


San ene — —— up ““™*! ‘The duPonts alone gave the GOP 
Court after Picard threw it out. ¢94% 493, the Rockefellers gave 
The high court remanded it back $152 604, 


was partner in 
unholy alliance 


ATLANTIC CITY.—UAW presi-| 


point of the UAW convention here 
was Marian Anderson, internation- 
ally known Negro singer's appear- 
ance here Wednesday. She did some 
selections from her concert reper- 
toire and spoke briefly. This is 


Ford Local 600 has a fine resolu- 

tion in the resolutions committee 

calling for such as the perspective. 
* 


Nothing is said in the convention 
reports so far about incerporating 


to the lower court again for trial, 
but refuse dto discuss the constitu- 
tional right of the union to partici- 
asm in politics. The union claimed 

ere that the recent Supreme Court 
majority opinion seeks to separate 
the inseparable in failing to rule 
on the constitutionality of the issue, 
while ruling at the same time, re- 


_ versing Picard’s decision that the 


indictment was outside the purview 
of the statute. 

The government's case is based 
on the UA Whaving had U. S. Sen. 
Pat McNamara on a TV program 
paid for out of Citizenship Funds 
of the union. The government 
claims this is a violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and that the union 
was using members money illegally 


dent Walter Reuther charged here, 


largest military contractors with the|“an unholy alliance” existed in the 
“set Government gave $1,816,-| 1954 and 1956 election campaigns 


000 to the GOP and $40,975 to the|in Michigan and that alliance was 


| Dems. made up of a reactionary politician, 
Sen. Joe McCarthy’s threat. to,# Corrupt labor leader and reac’ cal unions and they are entitled to opening stretches of big negotia- 
‘approximately 3,215 | tions. 


haul the UAW before the Mc- tionary employers. ; convention 
Clellan Committee has the over-| In 1954 the obvious reactionary} delegates. Voting strength of ieee! + 
tones of checking into UAW ex-| politician was former U. S. Senator!]oca]_ unions totals about 13,500! Wonder why Rev. Martin Luther 
penditures in the field of political Homer Ferguson who was backed votes, There are approximately,King, leader of the Negro peoples 
action, particularly in Wisconsin, by Teamster head here James Hof- 2500 guests here. Each delegate|great and heroic resistance move- 
where “Jumping Joe” is running for|fa. Ferguson was the darling of the| carried no more than eight votes.!ment in Montgomery, Ala., wasnt 
reelection. Ford-GM dominated Michigan Re- ” invited here or A. Philip Randolph, 


ther told th rention that Publican Party. Ferguson was lick- , . . .. |AFL Negro leader who has just 
‘if SeCiasthy tokee baiheiitel an in-|ed by a electoral coalition led by| ‘ nor ate Oo Ot ee back from Ghana. Maybe tlie 


wating the UAW he will eo to|\-lO and some AFL labor involving Radio Free Europe mob that al- 
i + naar Pg Ste “Inenp. also a wide strata of Negro, com-| souae. rm ocho renee on ways hangs around these conven- 


Washington and face up to “Jump- : ; 
‘ing Joe. munity, farm groups. delegates. tions kept Randolph’s report of 


The merchants of death, the 100 


the first time the noted singer ever in the 1958 contract demands, the 
‘appeared before a labor conven- UAW Model FEPC clause, though 
tion. there is a lot of words about broth- 

* erhood in reports. This is something 
There are 1,247 active UAW lo- that always gets dumped in the 


' 


Conv. blasts seah 


shows them, wage cutters _ | 


ATLANTIC CITY. — The 16th 
Constitutional Convention of the 
UA Whblasted out in speeches and 
resolution form against “right to 
work’ laws, terming them an em- 
ployers’ scheme to keep wages and 
laber organizations down. 


Some 18 states have “right-to- 
work” laws and there the average 


wage is $1.78 an hour as compared 


Ghana,’ out of here. 
| The UAW is proposing at this! In 1956 it was no secret that : j 
‘Hoffa backed the reactionary De-| we. Reuther never poke * 
truer words than when he said here 


laws 'troit Mayor Albert E. Cobo, who! All General Motors ee “a pay 
| ‘was given the personal endorse- out in SUB payments in the last six 
ment a GM’s C. E. Wilson and|*” arbitrator wit hthe wisdom of months of 1956 was $1,500,000. 
a thousand Solomons could never 
establish a sound basis for deter- 


| th th £ $2.20 t ‘Harlow Curtice and Ford. 'There’s going to have to be an aw- 
_ a ya Pl RNS)  C ras licked by the same —’.*. ful big raise in SUB to make the 
in the 30 “ye where no such aw elector ‘conlitign a J this time Pray hard a —— megs pst think they really got 
exists. The difference then is 42 ' tet |}Go his joD in an auto piant, Dut s : 7 fe 
‘more of labor was in it from the} far Ts aed: Seatac Mila that| Something with SUB. Nobody talks 
the union should have a voice in the! 


we less. r wed that AFL, the powerful Building Trades, about it here, they want the old 
e convention resoived that em-  ,,, : | ) é 
who broke with Hoffa on Governor _ 44. g of standards of production. fashioned demands, wage boosts, 
* 


ployers fight for socalled right-to- Williams. : cut speedup, higher pensions, short- 

work laws is not to liberate work-| Reuther’s lumping together in| er work week, more vacation pay. 
| A raise of $4,000 a year from 

actionary candidates with employ- $18,000 to $22,000 is proposed for) 


ers from union bondage, but to'one alliance, those who back re-| * 

‘make workers easy victims of ex-| Some 1,500 planst in America 
ers and corrupt labor leaders puts, UAW president Reuther. Staff 
Teamsters’ head Hoffa of Michi-| members (International reps) are means that many thousands of 


' 


; 


ploitation on the part of greedy are using atomic materials which 
_workers are already exposed to the 


employers. 
gan in a combination that everyone also being proposed for a raise, but 
knew he was in ‘the Constitution Committee is not| hazards of atomic radiation. The 


* letting out how much until it pops'convention here will go into pro- 
REUTHER while making no/on the floor. With big layoffs, this, posing a tight safety program. At 
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By CARL WINTER 

Our recent spring elections 
have received unusual attention 
throughout the rest of the coun- 
try. And well they might. Some 
of the results have upset old pat- 
terns of voting, and foreshadow 
developing new political align- 
ments. 

For the first time in over 20 
years, the Governor’s party has 
won all the state offices compris- 
ing the administrative council. 
And, in effect, the government 
has a cabinet whose election de- 
pended upon labor support. This 
was one of the consequences of 
the unprecedented Democratic 
sweep in Michigan. 

But this is far from an old- 
time party victory, for the old 
Dem party “ain’t what she used 


_ to be.” Some important changes 


helped make this election vic- 
tory. Most important of these 
changes, is the independent po- 
litical organization and coopera- 
tion of many local unions. With- 
out the special mobilization of 
labor's political action commit- 
tees, the candidates and program 
of reactionary interests would 
not have suffered such drastic 
defeat as they did. 

Labor's strength, moreover, 
was combined with the deter- 
mination of the Negro people to 
win their place in government 
representation. This was shown 
by the election of Common Pleas 
Judge Elvin Davenport in De- 
troit and the high vote for a 
place on Flint’s Board of Educa- 
tion registered by Mrs. Robin 
Beatrice Owen—both the first 
Negro candidates to run for these 
posts. | 3 
__ Now, the counter-attack can 
. be expécted to intensify. Shortly 
‘before ‘April fist, the Michigan’ 
AeA \emoy Cn a 

, per 


Manufacturers Association tried 
to alarm employers throughout 
the state about organized labor’s 
role in politics. In a circular let- 
ter, dated March 7, general man- 
ager John C. McCurry wrote: 
“They have boldly announced 
their objectives. Can we afford 
to lose by default? This spring 
election is just as important to 
you as the national election last 
fall!” What, then, can manufac- 
turers groups be expected to do 
about local elections next fall and 
national elections the fall after 
that? 


More than a clue is contained | 


in the NMA communication. 
Alongside of his complaints about 
labors political activity, Mc- 
Curry piously recommends a 26- 
page pamphlet which he en- 
closes. The author, Thomas E. 
Shroyer, advises businessmen to 
“look over the young men” in 
their offices. : 

“Find a man who has a flair for 
politics,” urges this corporation 
lawyer who boasts of an active 
role in drafting the Taft-Hartley 
Act. “Let it be known that it will 
enhance his chances with the 
company if he goes into politics. 
He will be doing the company 
more good during those few 
weeks in the state legislature than 
on the job... .” 

After this, the mask of moral 
indignation worn by anti-labor 
propagandists must be quite 
transparent. Labor needs neither 
to apologize nor relax in its in- 


dependent political activity. It 


does need to consolidate unity in 
its own ranks and strengthen its 
alliance with the Negro people 
and working farmers, to hold its 
gains and make new’ advances 


inthe’ face of greedy and aggres- 
sive big business. *. 24 Sate Bet 


. 
, 
~ - 


bones about how he felt about one is going to have a rough pass-| present there are no trained plant 
wer and Hoffa made it plain sev-, age on the floor. Plenty of axes be- 
‘include large sections of the Team-/on this. 
sters leadership or membership. | * 
‘own most powerful broom, soap,|1954, to December, 1956,.showed 
and water and cleanse the labor'a decline of 60,000. But the actual 
}do it for labor but won’t use ajary, 1957, comes to approximately 
‘broom but an axe to destroy it. {| 1,500,000. | 
° Not before 1960 is there any/| 
The Auto Union hope for Farm-Equipment industry 
Puts Its Program to see a pickup, according to re- 
| og ports of delegates here. Some 35,-| 
ATLANTIC CITY.—Peace, free-| more to come. Yet the union here! 
dom} justice and brotherhood are has no resolutions for opening trade: 
|vention here and they hang high/Jarly People’s China who wants to 
above the rostrum for all the 3,000 | buy thousands of tractors and mil- 
Under the huge sign of Peace, ment parts. 
ithe slogan says: “build a just and * | 
nations.” ‘members of the 1,500,000 member, 
* UAW. But women delegates here) 
derneath it these words, “make hu-| gate is the knottiest problem the 
man freedom secure by making it:newly setup UAW Women’s De- 
* bers of the union and wives of auto 
The Justice banner says, “harness workers showed what they could 
jabundance of automation. Provide | highest participation in PAC work 
economic aid and social justice for| was recorded. No mention is made 
* ‘discrimination against Negro wo-| 
Brotherhood is depicted thus,}men at the factory gate. 
noble concept of the Brotherhood 
.of Man. So that all people, regard-| No mention of a Fane tape] 


eral times here that he does not|ing sharpened along the boardwalk 
| He proposes that labor get its Dues payments from December, 
‘movement or the reactionaries will, dues paving membership in Febru- 
| * 
in Four Words | 000 to 40,000 unemployed with 
the guideposts for this UAW con- with the Socialist nations, particu-| 
delegates to see. lions of dollars worth of replace- 
honorable peace among men and} More than 175,000 women, now 
The Freedom slogan carries un- report discrimination at the hiring 
universal.” partment faces. The women mem-; 
the power of the atom, realize the do in the last election when the| 
all mankind.” in the reports here of the special 
“give meaning and substance to the + 
less of race, creed, color, national-| Pat ty in either of the two Reuther’ 


ity, can live in peace, understand- oyna to the convention, Walter's 


personnel for dealing with this new 
health and safety hazard. Some new 
concepts on Workmen's Compen- 
sation are-in order on this. 

. 

Seventy-seven thousand UAW 
members have retired under the 
UAW program by January, 1957. 
Not talked about in top brass re- 
ports here, but hotter than a pistol 
with the retirees is for them to get 
escalator raises in their pensions as 
HCL goes up. They average $60 a 
month right now from employers, 
plus what they may get from Uncle 


Sam. 
*« 


There is now one white collar 
worker for every three industrial 


| worker. Unionization of white col- 


lar workers in plants where the auto 
workers are is being endorsed by 
this convention. 


WINSTON, GREEN 


(Continued from Page 16) 


punished by a sentence in ex- 
cess of one year. Respondents’ 
(Green’s and Win:ton’'s) position, 
put in other words is that con- 
tempts are misdemeanors and 
not felonies.” 


The Supreme Court has refused 
in the past few years to grant re- 
views to two other Communist de- 
fendants, Gus Hall and Robert 
Thompson, cited for contempt in 
similar cases. However, the power 
of the lower court to imp2se sen- 
tences over one year had noi been 
raised in the previous cases, ace 


‘cording to Abts petition. 


—~—Ss—S 


ing and human fellowship.” 
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, it was. 
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The committee said in a report issued 
been. “long-run justification” for the 
creased, costs, hut it was “regrettable 


TIMING OF OFL PRICE 
SQUEEZE ‘REGRETTABLE’ 


WASHINGTON, April 10—The House Commerce 
reports that’ recent oil price increases apparently were 
a advantage” of the Middle Eastern crisis. 


Committee 
“timed to 


sterday there may have 
ice hikes on the basis of in- 
the increase was made whes 
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Will Labor's ‘No’ Halt 
Macmillan Bomb Tests? 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


LONDON — The Government 
White Paper on defense and the 
Labor Party-resolution on H-Bomb 
tests revealed the people's deep 
feeling against atomic weapons, 
and, at the same time, disclosed 
more clearly the crisis of British 
imperialism. 

The Manchester Guardian edi- 
toriallv’ refers to “the greatest 
turbulence in the Labor camp” and 
savs “no issue has so clearly di- 
vided the Labor Party since Ger-' 
man rearmament.” 


The main features of both these 
documents are already known to 
Worker readers. What stands out 


is the cold-blooded and systemacic 


; 


atomic war preparations of the, 
Anglo-American Alliance. Hurry- 
ing home from Bermuda Prime 
Minister Macmillan in Parliament 
categorically refused to postpone, 
t' e British H-Bomb tests on ChriS<-| 
mas Island later this year. This, 
socked the country like nothing 
e':e has in years. The people are 
s «ired to death of the consequences. 
o: these tests as far as their effect, 
on the health of present and future, 
g-nerations. Stopping all atomic 
weapon tests has become the cen- 
tial issue agitating the country. 
Macmillan in a speech in Shef- 


Bermuda Macmillan tore into the 
Labor Party, quoting their own 
leaders speeches against them. 
Gaitskell put on a pitiful exhibition. 
Editorially the Manchester Guard- 
ian writes that*Gaitskell “certainly 
made an ineffective speech” but 
“was atleast consistent enough” to 
repeat his own views that Britain 
should not unilaterally abandon the 
tests. 


This speech, together with a 
similar one on television by George 
Brown the shadow “Minister for 
Defense” of the Labor Party, re- 
sulted in a special meeting of the 
Parliamentary Labor Party (all the 
MPs). Gaitskell introduced the 
Shadow Cabinet's resolution calling 
for abolition of H-Bomb _ tests 
through international agreements 
and asking for an immediate Gov- 


ernment initiative. 
* 


GEORGE THOMAS, Labor MP 
who is a Christian pacifist, moved 
an amendment calling for an im- 
mediate cessation of H-Bomb tests, 
for the initiation of a-meeting of; 
the powers concerned to reach an 
agreement, and meanwhile to aban- 
don the Christmas Island tests. It 
was clear he had over 100 votes in 
support of his motion and there was 
danger of a defeat for Gaitskell 
which would have forced the resig- 


fi ‘cl on April 5th had to recognize : gh 
a he tiemenken of Shee (nation of the Shadow Cabinet and 
e lections for all Party leaders. 


v-apons and the deep longing of Letading 
al the civilized world to escape! The meeting was adjourned for 
from their menace,” but still con-| several hours. Upon reconvening 
tinued to ignore the proposal of;a compromise was unanimously 
t':2 Soviet Union for a halt in the! adopted. While retaining the main 
a‘omic weapons tests by all nations features of Gaitskill’s motion the 
concerned, following was added “meanwhile 
* postponing the tests for a limited 
THE Liberal Party in Parliament period, so that the response of 
demands postponement of the these governments to this initia- 
tests. The University Liberal Socie-|tive may first be considered.” 
ties said “we plead with the Gov-| This was a definite rebuff to 
ernment at this 11th hour to halt! Gaitskell, Morrison, Shinwell and 
the proposed tests” and on April Strachey, the last three of whom 
5th presented Parliament with a argued vehemently for Britain pro- 
100 feet long petition with signa-| ceeding with the H-bomb tests. 
tures to “Postpone the H-Tests”.| Additional pressure was brought on 
The British Council of Churches,| ise Labor Party leadership by the 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury| national conference of Labor Party 
in the chair, adopted by 39 votes: women who adopted an. emer- 
to 32 resolutions that deplored the! gency. resolution for postponement 
Covernments decision to continue! of the tests. 
nuclear weapon tests and urged TODAY a pamphlet entitled 
Britain, U.S.A. and the Soviet|“Veath Stands at Attention” and 
Union to prohibit or control atomic’ supported by 63 Labor MPs ap- 
weapons. Petitions are being initi-| peared. It is written by MP Harold 
: a | 
ated everywhere by local organiza-|Davies of Wales. Outlining the 
tions or groups of concerned citi-| hopelessnes of a third world war, 
zents. Hundreds of resolutions arejhe writes, “It is no good doing 
being adopted by trade unions. noritical gymnastics to avoid talks 
: * with Russia” and savs “Britain must 
WITHIN the Labor Party itself| give a lead and stop the H-bomb 
there is deep division. In his open-| tests.” 
‘ing of the debate in Parliament on} The Defense White Paper is 


——ee oe 


The College President, the Co 


called “the biggest change in mili- 
tary policy every made in normal 
times.” Essentially it aims at an 
adjustment of Britain's military 
power to the age of nuclear weap- 
on warfare. It also hopes to re- 
move some of the strain of military 
expenditures on Britain's economic 
position, which is worsening on a 
world scale. Above all it demon- 


- IN AN OPEN letter to FBI 
chief J. Edgar Hoover, A. J. 
Muste, dean of socialist pacifists 
and secretary emeritus of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, refutes 
Hoovers charge that most of the 
non-Communist observers at the 
recent national convention of the 
Communist Party were "handpick- 
ed” and that Muste himself “has 
long fronted for Communists.” 

Hoover made his charge in a 
statement to the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 

Muste’s letter asserts that the 


strates that the American-British 
alliance can only survive if there 


is greater subservience to the dic- 


tates and policy of the U. S. 


While the annouhcement of cuts 
in military outlay and abolition of 
the “Call-Up” by 1960 is greeted, 
especially by the young people, the 
hard realities are different than 
some of the surface manifestations. 
While the papers here speak about 
“shocks” in Washington, Paris and 
NATO, what is actually taking 
place is a stream-lining to the 


‘idea of observers did not originate 
with any Communist, but “was 


first mentioned by one of my fel- 


dustries,” while “too many of our, 
scientists” are engaged in research’ 
for defense purposes. Macmillan 
concluded “some of these re- 
sources must be freed for export, 


and investment.” 
— 


STRIKING the same note the 
Evening Standard editorially says, 
Why Wait Five Years?” It wants 


| 


, ravtne ‘lo! | 
needs of nuclear wartare, while) 309 000 released: frouk. the .srmed| 


trying to place Britain in a better 
competitive position in the world 
market. 


While the defense outlay will be: 


cut, the real dents will be in the 
army and navy while the appropria- 


tions for airforce and Ministry of 


Supply (responsible for nuclear 
weapon sad rocket production) 
will increase. Of the 12.75 million 
pound U.S. aid three-quarters o 
it is earmarked for the RAF. 

* 

THE WHITE PAPER also em- 
phasizes that if voluntary recruit- 
ing in 1960 fails to supply the proj- 
ected professional army of 375,000 
“the country will have to face the 
need for some limited form of com- 
pulsory service.” However, for the 
years 1957-58 the combined 
strength of the armed services will 
only be cut from 6 
000 and the projected saving will 
be 79 million pounds. 
~,Of no small importance are the 
economic considerations. The 
White Paper itself talks about 
“Britain has been bearing a dis- 


forces now because they are 
“needed in Britain's factories to 
reinforce the export drive. They, 
can serve the country far better in 
industry than in the armed forces.” 

This same thoght was uppermost 
in the minds of British industrial- 
ists before Bermuda. On the day 
Macmillan left the Daily Express 
wrote that the two things Britain 
must insist on with Eisenhower 


‘ MUSTE REFUTES FBI CHIEF'S 
SLANDER OF CP CONVENTION 


low-pacifists in my own room. It 
was tentatively mentioned to a 
couple of CP leaders as an idea 
they might explore with their col- 
leagues. I undertook at the same 
time to discuss the idea with well- 
known civil libertarians such ~as 
Norman Thomas and Roger N. 
Baldwin in order to check on the 
validity of the idea, Finding that 
the idea seemed meritorious, we 
proceeded.” 

The letter states that “all per- 
sons were approached by Mr. 
Thomas or myself directly or 
through an intermediary.” The 
conditions on which they were ask- 
ed to serve were: 1) that. they 
should be “persons known as oppo- 
nents of Communism and as not 
identified with ‘united fronts’; 2 
they should also have some recor 
of concern for civil liberties of 
minority groups; 3) there was to be 
no veto by the CP of anyone ask- 
ed to be an “observer”; 4) after the 
convention observers were to be 
free to make any kind of reports or 
evaluations, jointly or individually. 

MUSTE discusses the fact that 
eight observers who isued a joint 
statement and reported that the 
sessions were democratically con- 
ducted disagreed with another ob- 
server, Carl Rachlin, representing 
the New York Civil Liberties Un- 
ion, who said that the conflict with- 
in-the Party was “merely tactical 
and designed to fool the public.” 

Muste adds his. tenniiaahiine 
that “in view of what has happen- 


90,000 to 625,- 


were ‘the withdrawal of our troops'ed in ‘recent months in the Com- 
from Germany and the determina-|munist movement {n Poland, Hun- 
tion to embark on a really big trade gary, Russia itself, and for that 
deal with Red China.” ‘matter in the Communist ranks in 
The decline in Britain’s share the United States, for anyone on 
of the world market—to the benefit serious reflection to regard all this 
of the U. S. and West Germany)|as an elaborately contrived stage 
(and in shipbuilding to Japan)—is|play he must be entirely incapable 
causing alarm among Britain's Big of judging political developments 
| Business circles. For an export na- or engaged in a calculated attempt 
tion it is a matter of life and death to create a distorted impression.” 
to maintain its position on the! To disprove Hoover's charge of 
world market. This is also the ex-|“fronting,” the letter cites Muste’s 
planation for the Tory govern-|own record for more than 20 years 
ments and employers’ toughness Of opposition to united fronts with 
towards the wage demands of the the Communists. 
iworkers and the strikes they re-- The letter also nails Hoover's 
sorted to in backing them up. [attempt to smear Muste for cir- 


proportionately large share of the! 
burden of Western defense.” The 
Daily Express prints a chart that 


Britain to U. §S. imperialism and 
the growing loss of its national in- 


The further subordination of 


culating an amnesty petition for 
victims of the Smith Act. Citing 
‘the nearly 50 distinguished Amer- 


ishows Britain spends 9.3 percent 


of its national income on defense 
compared with 7.8 percent for 
France and 5.3 for West Germany 
and all other W. European coun- 
tries even less. 

At the “Cutlers Feast” in Shef- 
field on April 5,. Macmillan said 
that Britain was bearing more than 
its fair share of the defense bur- 
den. “Seven percent of our work 
ing population are engaged in de- 
fense,” and it is making “very heavy 
demands upon the metal-using in- 


‘dependence leads it deeper into the|icans,” including Mrs. Eleanor 
‘mire of economic difficulties. In Roosevelt, Norman Thomas and 
the long run this adjustment to others, who sponsored this: peti- 
nuclear weapon and guided mis- tien to President Eisenhower in 
'sile warfare might well be more December 1955, the letter states: 
costly, will dislocate British indus-; “For an officer of the Depart- 
‘try with serious economic conse-;™ent of Justice in any way to- call 
-anences, and makes Britain a po-!in question the right to 
‘tential target to be annihilated by! not to speak of labelling those who 
becoming an American Rocket, exercise it as ‘fronters,’ seems to 
Launching Platform. ;me a violation of trust and the 
The British people—especiaily kind of action which gravely jeop- 
the workers, women and youth—‘ardizes our democratic institu- 
are saying NO. tions.” 


eee om Se 


st, and Some Facts 


IT WAS A FINE and historic! which happened to be a war of:a Communist had much to do with Gallagher perhaps forced to de-:Duclos of the French CP, which 


event, the debate at New (U : 
City ° College between school rleedom against the I rench colo- 
president. Buell Gallagher and nialists with nary a Russian in. 
Communist national committee- Sight, or Israel, which, so far as 
man Doxey Wilkerson. Gallagher, 488ression goes and no matter 
certainly deserved the tribute for| What grieavnces existed, did hap- 
participating he received from 
Wilkerson before the overflow hall 


of intent students, but... . 


Aren’t college students entitled ““ 
to a little more scholarship and 


regard for facts from the head of | , 
their institution than this: “the {from France, and the invasion of 


Communist Party’s monumental. “27 pt into “Soviet aggression 


silence on, Soviet aggression against China, Vietnam and Israel 
| is quite a trick. 


against . { . China... Vietnam + 


ees litte Israel, through Egypt. HERE IS ANOTHER example. 
<PS In hit calm and scholarly presen- 
tation of what American Commu- 
nists really stand for, as opposed 
‘to the police spy tales of the Phil- 
bricks, Budenzes and Manning 
| Johnstons bought and paid for: 
iby the government for Smith Act | 
convictions, Wilkerson had said: 
“It is true many Communists con- 
céal their identities, which is not 
difficult to understand. It is not 
or acre I = it a pos- 
sible for those who applaud some 
good social results toh £93 


rsa. 
Turning the Chinese revolution, 
the Vietnam war for independence 


In fhe two-minute rebuttal time: 
allowed Wilkerson, he managed 
: among other things to hastily in- 

sert the note that far from being 
silent, Communists cheered _ the 
_ great event of the Chinese revo- 
lution, which was “net Russia but 
the Chinese people, led by their 
own Communists, throwing out 
Chiang Kai-shek, and now enjoy- 
ing a much better life!” 

He couldn't catch up to all. the 
foolishness, such as. ' Vietnam, 


| 


: Siete | 


only too happy to say he was a 
member of the Communist Party 
if it were possible. .. .” 

And what did Gallagher in his 
following speech have to say 


'pen to be he invader of Egypt about this explanation that Com-' 
along with major aggressors Eng-|munists sometimes reluctantly had Gallagher's address was composed Policies based on the interests of 
jand and France, and not vice to hide he fact they were Com- of quotations from the Subversive, OUt Own country.” 

imunists because of the witchbunt Activities Control Board “findings” 


persecution? - Just this: 

“The Communist Party is a con- 
spiracy. Like all conspiracies it 
operates with secrecy, as Mr. Wil- 
kerson had just admitted.” - 

Allow us to observe that while 
this may be an ordinary debater’s 
trick, and did not depart from fact 
in the technical sense, it was un- 


worthy of a man of Dr. Galla- 


gher’s caliber. 
What-is it that sometimes makes 
a solid liberal of genuine integrity 
depart from. his own standards 
when talking about communism or 
Partly it must be 
the overwhleming temptation to 
et away with just about anything 
use of the total one-sidedness 
of press, movies, television, radio,’ 


literature and officialdom, on the 
know when! sabject. And. in ties 


this debate, was 


‘related, was received from Jacques 


York the Vietnamese in Vietnam for it, a Communist who would be bating excesses by the thoughtful,| disagreed strongly with the con- 


‘mind-gripping picture just painted’ vnetion’s draft resolution. “Our 


by his opponent of a povert ee aes: said Wilkerson, “said, in 
bias-free, socialist America—free of effect, you have a right to make 
war and “far in advance of any| your own opinion known, we con- 
society the world has yet seen. . . .”| sider your. opinion all wet, and in 
Is that why at least half of @aMy case we determine our own 


Repeated Gallagher several min- 
and utes later, “The Communist Party 
lof the United States obviously does 
‘not make any of its own deci- 
sions... . 

Well, I suppose you have to ask 
yourself what else COULD he sa 
without his: whole argument. fa 
ing apart? | 

Anyhow it was a pons o. 
together, and be it reported. that 
the enthralled students applauded 
both speakers (their own p 
louder), before sp after 
they spoke, and the. meet 
ing concluded. That, as Gallagher . 
and Wilkerson agreed, is the 


|against the Communist Party, 
from a book by two notorious ant-i 
|\Communists, George Counts and 
\John Childs? 

* 


THE CPUSA, said Gallagher, 
was the arm of a foreign party, 
‘could make no policy of its own 
in New York separate and apart 
from “orders” abroad. Where- 
— ‘Wilkerson said the business 
of orders from Moscow was sheer 
“nonsense,” though r con- 
ceding that wo yu been 
“unduly influenced by Communist 
Parties abroad in forming its poli- 
cies,” a mistake now in the process 
of correction. | 

‘He gave an example. A letter 
to. the recent, CP. convention; he 


; 
; 


to deal wtih controversy, not by 


1 i What the Tax 
Form Failed 


SO YOU just sweated out the completion of your income tax return, have dug up 


Reenteread as second claxs matter Oct. 22, 1947. at the poss 
the necessary cash: you made the April 15 deadline, and you have carefully dropped 


Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1878 
April 14, 1957 
the envelope in the mail-box and breathed your sigh of relief. Do you realize that if vou 
are like the rest of us Americans, 


<B>" Price 10 Cents 
your annual earnings hovering 


somewhere near $5,000 a year, 
the tax collectors—federal, state, 
and municipal—will have reliev- 
ed you of about $1,600 of your 
total earnings—in other wofds— 
about one-third of your wages? 

The. old saying has it that 
your fate is “as sure as death 
and taxes.” Virtually two-thirds 
of your federal tax dollar went 
for war materials of every 
known variety and you have 
dug down in your pocket for 
tax money that may blow your- 
self and your progeny into 
smithereens. 

For our lawmakers plan to 
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TO OUR READERS: 


We Can Hold Out 


No Longer Unless... 


IT is now two weeks since we initiated our annual 
$100,000 fund appeal, and proposed to renew our lag- 
ging circulation campaign. 

There have been some slight signs of pick-up in the 
circulation effort in a few areas, and plans for develop- 
ment of the campaign have been worked out in others. 
The overall results, however, are still far from drive pro- 


portions, and circulation has dropped dangerously. At 
this date we have reached only 30 percent of our 9,000 
Worker subscription goal, and less than half of the 2300 
Daily Worker subscription target. 

As regards the $100,000 fund drive, the total re- 
ceived in the first ten days was $60 from Connecticut. 
That is alll 

We said two weeks ago that our existence depended 
on the rapid development of these drives. For weeks, 
we postponed all obligations, cut off our creditors, bor- 
rowed heavily on the strength of their development. 
We held off emergency pleas to our readers in the hope 
that we could organize the drives without such pleas. 


WE CAN HOLD OFF NO LONGER; WE CAN 


POSTPONE OBLIGATIONS 
CANNOT BORROW ANY 
MEET PAST OBLIGATIONS AND 


START TO 
LOANS. 


NO LONGER; WE 
MORE, AND MUST 


The schedule of our fund appeal originally called 
for $20,000 to be received by next week. We need a 
very substantial part of this, as well as a speeded circula- 


tion drive, to keep going. 


We asked all organized groups of readers to get on 
the ball now, to take emergency measures to rush funds 


to our office this week! 
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AW Says: Cut Work-Week, Hike Take-Home 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

ATLANTIC CITY.—The con- 
vention of the United Auto 
Workers decided last week to 
“make the shorter work-week 
and increased take-home pay” 
the major demand in 1958 con- 
tract negotiations with the air- 
craft and Big Three automobile 
companies. 

To that end, the 3,000 dele- 
gates voted the union’ launch 
a “comprehensive educational 
and public relations program” 
to win the members and the 
public for the union’s goal. A 
special convention’ of the UAW 
next January, shortly before ne- 
gotiations get tnder way, will 
bring the preparations to a high 
point for what is‘ generally ex- 


pected to be: labor’s next major © 


struggle. 

The UAW, the nation’s largest 
union and the first to face a 
contract deadline with the coun- 
try’s major corporations, will be 
out in front foe those unions, 
mainly in the metal industries, 
that are aiming for the shorter 
work-week or a cut in the work- 
day as the way to meet auto- 
mation and unemployment. 

The resolution, and Walter 
Reuther’s report to the conven- 
tion, underscored “increased 
take-home” as well as a cut in 
the week (possibly to four days) 
on the ——e that ever-mount- 
ing productivity paced by. auto- 
mation and other technological 
advances—the “second industrial 
revolution”? as 
calls it—has so far outrum ‘con- 


* 


the | resolution ~ 


spend most of the $71.8 billions 
that is the federal budget next 
year for hydrogen bombs, air- 
planes to carry them in, missiles 
to fill the warheads with, battle- 
ships, submarines, the training 
of infantrymen and all else that 


destroys. 
. 


THE FATE of appropriations 
for schools, housing, farm relief, 
and other social benefits that 
accrue to the betterment of life 
is extremely doubtful at this 
writing. Of course the tradition- 
al homage is paid these services, 
and President Eisenhower can 
say in his speech last week: 
“Our schools are more import- 
ant than our Nike batteries .. . 
more powerlul even than the 
energy of the atom.” But virtu- 
ally within 48 hours, the New 
York Times observer in Wash- 
ington, William S. White, wrote 
(Sunday April 7): “The school 
aid bill, for example, was nev- 
er in too good a position. But 
the real clamminess began to 
descend abont it when powerful 
business and Republican Party 
groups began openly to rebel 
at the size of the budget.” 

The “rebellion” did not en- 
compass the expenditures on 
armaments: proposals to slash 
deal primarily with expenditures 
that would be to the advantage 
of our children, our farmers, our 
homes. . . 

Even the Wall Street Journal 


ec ¥ DD ~ws 
speaks of “the staggering sum 


of $38 billions to go for direct 
military expenditures, up $2 bil- 
lion over last year. 

And there are other outlays 
that go under the heading of 
“protection’—some $2.3 billion 
for the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion (which is more than $400,- 
000,000 over the previous bud- 
get); $2.6 billion for foreign mil- 
itary aid; $1.8 billion for what 
is called foreign economic and 
technical aid (but which is most- 
ly for military purposes); $400 
million for military stockpiling 
(which Robert W. Dunn, head 
of the Labor Research Associa- 
tion, calls “ a great help in keep- 
ing up prices for certain big 
mining companies); $200 mil- 
lion for civilian defense, Voice 
of America activities and similar 
items. Altogether the “national 
security” expenditures come to 
$45.3 billion which is an _ in- 
crease of $2.6 billion over the 
previous. year’s budget—or 63 


percent of the total. 
* 


JUST THINK: For the price 


sumer purchasing power that 
unless workers do have higher 
incomes, the country will surely 
plunge into a crisis. | 

The spelling out of the shorter 
work-week demand will come 
at the January convention as 
will the question of a giatn strike 
fund, with $100,000,000 most 
mentioned. There 1s no illusion 
here that a cut in hours can be 
won without a big straggle. 

THE ACCENT in this. con- 
vention, as far as the big ma- 
jority of the delegates are ton- 
cerned, is on the economic is- 
sues. At this writing, with the 
convention still on, there is 
considerable dissatisfaction 


- among delegates because ‘those 
questions + | the: 
~platforms upon whieh ‘tank’ and 


key economic 


file tickets. swept election. for 
delegates in many major locals 
—have not yet received the 
hoped for attention. 

The issues are speed-up, run- 
away of jobs and plants mostly 
to “right-to-work” states and au- 
tomation. Delegations from a 
number of the major locals, in 
a move to underscore and 
other issues—ineluding rank: and 
file democracy, referendum elec- 
tions, stronger application of the 
FEPC clause and more attention 
to skilled trades—called a rank 
and file caucus and to their own 
surprise almost’ 500 delegates 
attended. 

_ They voiced considerable. in- 


Say bad tip ool tit: poten nt 
| ‘iat point-tol: . 
voice! "the dentands of dhe: 


** - a. 


of one B-52 bomber we coud 
build four 100-bed modern hos- 
pilals which our people need so 
badly. 

All this means, as a Wall 
Street business letter admits, “big 
moucy in contracts for big com- 
panies” with “high pressure by 
business, with entrenched vested 
interest, to- get more — 
priated, more spent.” The let er 
savs, too, that the pressure for 
more military spending “is over- 
whelmivg and it’s always in one 
direction, up, and that meas 
tremendous taxes on all the peo- 
ple... for the things that are 
essentially non-produciive.” 

Hence many Americans eager- 
ly followed last week’s news that 
Britain. was drastically reducing 
its army, navy and airforce, be- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


members and noted that hardly 
any delegates differing with the 
administration on issues were 
named on the convention com- 
mittees. They discussed ways to 
get recognition on the conven- 
tion floor discussion. 

That caucus concluded with 
the formation-of a rank and file 
eaucus permanently: and on a 
national scale. Many of the dele- 
gates in the audience came as @ 
result of sweeping upsets in lo- 
cal elections in which the. “ins. 
were reptudiated for lack of ac-_ 
tion on the economic sisues. . 

Separate resolutions ‘were s'il 
up for later discussion covering — 
speedup, shop  transiers, auto-. 
mation, and. related questions. 

Leonard.. Woodcook, . vice. 
(Gontinued on Page 5) * « ° | 
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Neuberger Asks 
State Dept Role 
In Norman Death 


WASHINGTON-—The complicity of the State: Dept. and 
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the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the suicide of E. Herb- 
ert Norman, Canadian ambassador to Egypt, has not been 
fully told. aaa a 
lf Sen. Richard Neuberger’s ef- Norman’s Attitude 


forts succeed, however, John Fost- On the Suez Crisis 


er Dulles’ aides will not be able to 3 
smother the truth about their fata] The late Canadian ambassador 


collaboration with the Senate In-|to Egypt, E. Herbert Norman, re- 
ternal Security subcommittee. cently lescribed his attitude to the 
Neuberger asked last Monday,| Suez crisis in the following words: 
and earlier on Friday, that a re , Be ot yg Pampa § gg . 
artisan group be set up by the) 4rgum ( 
aoa I wall san, let the shabbily dressed, eat with their 
release by the Senate Internal Se- fingers or think in a manner en- 
curity subcommittee, of material tirely strange to you. The Suez 
on Norman made available to the dispute is like a quarrel between 
Siate Department by the Federal such men and suave fellows—club 
Bureau of Investigation. members who read the same 


Americans for Democratic Ac-| Papers, went to the same schools 


Canada _Envoy Suicides 


‘Withou 
Leaped 


CAIRO—m( AP-UP)—Lefs 


NIGHT 
FINAL 
SPORTS - MARKET 


tion has called on Senators Lyn- = whee a eo ay pn | om 
don Johnson, majority leader, and; *0U S8vVe <0 rememucr nat me ao 


THE WEATHER 
Vereate e690 cirtete «© Gees tee 
Nemtg@t chet + sarees 


—_—_—"_ 


William Knowland, minority lead-| fellow in beggars robes could © 


. >? 
er, to secure the ouster of Robert — do to Wil. 
Morris. the subcommittee counsel. is statement was made to VV 1l- 


28 ied liam Stevenson, Toronto Star 
THE CURTAIN the eogertnent correspondent. 


had drawn was lifted slightly last! , a 


week by Senator Arthur Watkins, | ever, the following day that the 


We'll Continue Probe--U.S. Counsel 
Utah Republican. b f the In-| tate Dept. itself had sanctiored 
Wetkins, a member os the “\the release of the subcommittee’s 


e ao tien th We watt: Tee tere 
=" “rece ® TH YEAR & toc Gsm eae PAIDA) APRIL §, 19 -% PACES Se Ver Copy BBE res onsen fy y 
— 


AL? 


sought to compel the State Dept. Watkins said he and other mem- r 


to cals the guilt for the Norman org of the subcommittee had - 
liciadelt, 


‘m oe ; _ _.4 4!signed an approval for the release | 
| ie si re ‘oi pepe Rage of the record of a secret subeom-| 
i ang ee apparently mittee hearing after he had called; dian envoy to Egypt. 


“ihe S A ity ommittee . T FAR ON NE 
ternal Security  sube > smears against Norman. | 


The Toronto press tells its readers about the suicide of E. Herbert Norman, Cana- 


——————— 


aaa a a ithe State Department. The de-' 
has ordered him not to talk. He is paiiiieek Wleneed tien that it had 


' , ; “> +) - | ’ ; 
Robert Cartwright, acting, depart- jeared the record. Pra er Dil i ima ge Will 
ment security T. | The State Dept., exposed by 


Senator Eastland. subcommittee! By 
= State , atkins. the onsibil- 
chairman, and Morris, its counsel Watkins, then put the responsibil, 


Answer 


had cleared the way for their 'Y on Cartwright, acting depart-| Aa. > : 
hatchet job on Sieniten Sens getting ment security c ief in the absence, - xiecrat nti- i ts a 
esc 7 of Scott McLeod, notorious Mc- 


= OK bit heres Dept. "! Carthyite. Cartwright had acted! 

ee. 6h witha authority, and should have! THE “DEAL” was in, declared Senate Judiciary Committee meet- 

; At nmediately Mw en aaa > consulted higher authorities, ard) Rep. Richard Bolling, the Missouri ing and it had to adjourn for lack 

onan on b . ¥ ch cna whe | that the “diplomatic section”|Democrat against the Administra- of a quorum without RS 

ee: eeeene ee ) « |should have acted on them, the’ tion’s civil rights bill, in the House the civil rights bill. To the gift o 
tate oe machine be. dassstenanh seid. ‘Rules Committee, chairman Rep.|silence which Republican commit- 

gan to grind. In 1951 Karl August Wittfogel, Howard W. Smith, Virginna Dixie- tee members had given the chair- 


' 
It sought to dissociate the le-' . 
soug S: > te . ' wmer|nrat ; th Act, man, Sen. James O. Eastland (D- 
partment -from the responsiblity} olumbia professor and former crat and author of the Smi > , J ( 


for having accused Norman o© 


being a Communist — the charge committee that Norman kad been a Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio, in ad-|there was added that of willful 


that drove him to leap to his dexth|member of a Communist study |journing the committee without negligence. 
from a Cairo building. | group in Provincetown, Mass., in) considering civil right. The votes of na eer 
te 1938. ‘Rep. Brown and his Republican MEANWHILE, the clock ticke 
THE charges were revived last colleague, Leo Allen, of Illinois, |cfoser ~ ay to the yy 
that it had disowned the charges}month, on March 12, during a sub-| were controlling in the 6 to 4 vote of 00 Friday (April 19), the Bi 
avainst Norman after they had/committee hearing, and were made decision. - ei : ow which the Saster “a begins. 
been made public Jast month by Public by the Senate group two] IT hus civil rights cannot possibly | Beyond thet cas, 5 has been esti- 
St AE Lge ‘jdays later. On March 15 Lesterjreach the floor of the House until mated by civil rights supporters, 
Senator Watkins, revealed, how- (Continued on Page 13) sometime in May, for Rep. Smith it will be tougher to get the civil 

, eh AI ERS "i has announced there will be four|rights bill out of the Senate Judici- 
days of hearings after the Easter, ary Committee. And if it eventually 
recess before the bill is given a is reported out, the chances of a 


THE STATE DEPT. recalled! 


-- 


supporters of the bill failed to show) creased. a i Sab 
[UP tor the Monday meeting ot the The knifing of the civil rights 


( Leader Was 43 ae ~ |bills in both Houses followed an 
t white and Negro ee pattern established by 
Edward Strong, Communist Party) African Students Conference he|Fred Fine, Jack Kling and Negro ixiecrats who head Congressional 
leader died Tuesday night at the helped organize excluded whites!|Young Communist League leader, committees and Republicans who 
ave of 43 after a prolonged illness.'and would not permit the parti-|the late James Ashford. are always ready to “trade” civil 
Ie reached -adulthood during! cipation of Negroes who were or- Strong earned his bachelor’s de-|rights for Dixiecrat support of their 


the Great Depression of the thirties, ganized together with whites. /gree from YMCA College and was) pet bills. But the times in which 
As a youth of 18 he attended a This latter provision left out of doing graduate work at Howard these ancient tricks are played have 


¢ German Communist, told the sub-| was assisted by Republican Rep.| Miss) and his handful of Dixiecrats, | 


: eo 
Paward Stron Dies rule. Senate filibuster being successful! 
| Over in the Senate Republican will have been immeasurably in- 


'were giving away to urgent and in- 
‘sistent demands that the President 
and the Congress of the United 
States now implement and enforce 
what the Supreme Court says is 
the law of the land. They decried 
the terror, slander, intimidation and 
threats directed at Negroes who 
demanded their rights under the 
law, and condemnd ethe defiance of 
law and order. 


| “This defiance, this legislative 
harassment, this economic pressure, 
this slander and violence have been 
encouraged by public officials, in- 
cluding Mayors, Governors, Attor- 
‘ney General, and United States 
Senators,” declared the Negro 


leaders’ call to the pilgrimage. 


| “At the federal level the civil 
‘rights bill has been trimmed and 


delayed in the Congress by mem- 
bers from the states where defiance 
of the Supreme Court is state pol- 
jicy. The avowed purpose is to 
whittle it down to nothing, or to 
‘kill it altogether.” 


| * 

THE “deal” may have been in 
on civil rights in Congress. There 
may be double-dealing Republi- 
cans who sponsor civil rights bills 
on the floor only to join in smoth- 


Siudent’s Congress Against War in the conference white and Negro! University in Washington, D.C., changed. 


Chicago in 1932. Strong had come|Communists who wanted to attend, | Where he met other Marxists, 
to Chicago from Flint, Mich.,) TH® group with which Strong,2mong them James Jackson, the) ee ee eS, U 
where his family had first moved was identified represented the rap-; Present Communist leader, who victims of civil rights violations, are 
from Texarkana, Texas, Strong’s} idly maturing “New Negro’ of the) Was then a Pp ae Leal Lo h ah Meats 
birthplace. His father was a Bap- intellectual “Renaissance” that had Strong was an outstanding leader) gether with their Negro and white 
tist minister, Edward Strong elect- begun in the late nineteen-twen- of church youth, as well as on/supporters throughout the country, 
ed to study politica] science at the ties. Restless, mentally active and the om At Howard Univers- will gather bes Washington on May 
Chicago. YMCA College. rebellious against the ghetto walls|!ty in 1935, he participated in a/17 in a “Pilgrimage of Prayer for 
Strong’s political bent at the time erected around American Negroes,©?™Pus $ 
was strong nationalist, tending to everywhere, they sought not only of living and off the campus aided! Pye Negro leaders from 15 states 


. 


ering them in committee; there may 


SOUTHERN Negroes, the yen weak-kneed Democrats who fear 


taking a vigorous stand against the 


student.,;now a political force. They, to-|Dixiecrats because of “party unity.” 


But the only “deal” acceptable to 
the organized Negroes and a large 
section of the labor movement is 
the one containing civil rights leg- 


trike against the high cost! Freedom.” islation in this session of Congress. 


This fact, backed up by the es- 
timated 50,000 persons expected to 


the proposition that Negroes could,an organization, but a philosophy,|'™ Sh, Ae workers into the CIO-| who set the date for the massive 
free themselves without assistgnce|an ideology. Among those associ- Amalgamated Clothing Workers| demonstration for civil rights at, 
from whites. He demonstrated this ated with Strong were, John Gray, Union. hy eee te I the Lincoln Memorial expressed 
belief in 1934 when an Inter- the late Zionel Florant and Ish- in er with his fellow-student their sy port to the U. S. Constitu- 
C . —, ;mael Flory, then a student at Fisk. Jac ne git br osag: ~ sae ee and the interpretations of that 
The Staff of “The Worker” | Strong moved ond the OM “Tips to organize tobacco WOrK-| document by the U. $. Supreme 
Mourns the Loss of bounds established by the intellec-\“"e at ae f th Court. According to the court rul- 
EDWARD STRONG itual nationalism of his group late Nati sat Ni = © Youth ~* or the ings, they said, “state-imposed seg- 

Our Heartfelt Condolences _|in 1934 when he joined the Amer-!**#40R@! | Negro tou ongress,/regation” was illegal; and the anti- 


To His Wife. Our Co-Worker [ican League Against War and a youth section of the National! eoregation decress, they added, 
, Negro Congress, and together with 
Mrs. Augusta Strong, tience 


Their. Children, and His Mother Memon Ah a treepr ot aoe James Ashford, helped found the “came after decades of | 


converge on Washington May 17, 


in the prayer pilgrimage can con- 


ceivably upset the Dixiecrats’ plan 
of civil rights obstruction. For these 
is nothing which invigorates a 
Congressman on an issue more than 
thousands of constituents, repre- 
senting many thousands of others 
with votes on election day. May 
17, 1957, might be a day ‘to: re- 
member—a-day when: :the people 


‘ L, thosa. * Nédun Pn fiveea ag -.)and. of reliance on morality .and. 
sas-c Mitss Julia Strong: cs. and. all other: aspects, of fagism. Sone Negro Conference justice.” f eneit 
SOT MBS ig Se.” 2 Pe Hie ip -met* and argu | wit 7 AS 
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Press Drive Hits 36%: 


Four Communities in Lead — 


CHICAGO. — The lagging sub- subscriptions. They have turned in 22 in out of 50; Lawndale, 37 out 
scription drive of The Worker and|10 for the Daily out of a 15-sub/ of 90; 12th Congressional District, 
the Daily Worker got a small shot/goal. Running neck with both of/28 out of 65; Far West, 14 out of 
in the arm last week as the totals|these areas this paper's supporter/50. Lagging badly and seriously 
thus. far registered 362 Worker subs/in the Ninth Congressional District} hampering the success of the drive 
(out of a 1,000 goal) and 100 Daily|turned in 33 subs out of a goal of are Southeast which turned in 12 
Worker subs (of a 200 sub goal).|of 60, and achieved six daily subs out of a goal.ef 75; South Chicago 

And as has been usual in the out of a 15-sub goal. which registered two out of 25 and 
past years, The Worker supporters) THE South Side area of the|the South Side where only eight out 


_ Discrimination Hit hy 
- Gormanin Radio Talk 


CHICAGO. — A Brotherhood; which vows “never to discriminate 
Week broadcast on Station WCFL|against a fellow worker because of 
sponsored by the Chicago Joint|/creed, color or nationality and to 
Board of the Fur and Leather!defend freedom of speech whether 
Workers, affiliated to the Amalga-jexpressed by tongue or pen with 
mated Meat Cutters Union, heard|all the power at my command. 
Patrick Gorman, international presi-| Gorman greeted advances made 
dent of the union, deliver a sting-|in the past in achieving equality of 
ing denunciation against discrim- Negro and white. Speaking some- 
ination. what critically of some of the short- 


‘In his remarks, Gorman said, 
“We insist that the labor move- 
ment is a fraternity of working men 


and women in which an insult or an 


injury to one is an insult or an in- 
jury to all. Through bitter experi- 


comings in labor’s own progress in in the Lake Street area led all the 
the achievement of equality, he|rest. As we went to press, our 


‘said that in labor, “we have not) paper's supporters in this Central 


ence we have learned that when 


we of labor have strayed or per- 
mitted ourselves to be diverted: 
from this guiding principle, we im-| Leather Department; Beatrice Rob- 


mediately became easy prey for) 


! 


wreckers and labor haters of the 


nation. 
* 


HE cited the union pledge which 
all members of his union take, 


West community had registered one 


always moved along as fast as we 
might.” 

Together with Gorman on the 
radio broadcast were Robert Her- 
bin, manager of the eocg Joint 
Board of the Meat Cutters, Fur and 


more than 50 percent of their 
Worker goal and just about as high 
a percentage in Daily readers. 
Forty-six ‘Worker subs out of a goal 
‘of 90 and seven Daily subs out of 
a goal of 15 is their record of ac- 
complishment thus far, 

Up Albany Park way, they are 
making quite a race of it. They got 
31 subs of their goal of 60 for The 


ertson, chief steward, Local 493; 
Frank Danikowski, president of the 
Joint Council and Local 415; 
Adolph Grenke, secretary-treasurer 


vice-president of Local 45. 


city, not to be outdone, finds that’ of a goal of 100 have been turned 
the Douglass-Lincoln Freedom of, in. 

the Press committee has nosed up ° 

to within one sub of the 50 percent} THE only industrial group which 
mark both in Worker and Daily; has made a half-way decent show- 
Worker goals. The weekend paper) ing in the drive is among the auto 
got 19 subs out of a total goal of| workers, where 24 out of a 100- 
40 and the Daily got two subs out! goal of Sunday Worker subs have 
of a goal of five. In Hyde Park,' been gotten. The steel, packing and 
supporters of the paper reported|electrical workers lag badly. Our 
43 Worker subs out of a goal of 90)supporters in many ef the AFL 
and 16 Daily subs out of a goal unions who have supported past 


of 25. 
Other reports on Worker subs 


drives so well don't seem to have 
‘gotten under way yet. They report 


‘of Local 43, and Alex Kupperman, Worker and spurted ahead of the,from various community support-| only seven for The Worker out of a 
Lake Street supporters in Daily/ers of the paper follow:. Southwest,’ goal of 50, 


ILLINOIS COMMUNISTS PLAN Lightfoot Urges Worker 
Support at CP Convention 


PROGRAM OF ACTIVITY 


(Continued from Page 16) ) 


the Communist Party as well as 
some of the particular problems 
in the state of Illinois. In dealing 
with the problem of the party 
overcoming its isolation, he said: 
“Will the objective conditions 
which have prevailed in the past 
continue to operate in the same 
way in the future? It is our opin- 
ion that they will not. These, too, 
will undergo considerable change 
and make it possible to visualize 
in the coming period increasing 
opportunities to end our isola- 
tion. We still need a basic analy- 
sis of the economic situation, 
but there is enough material al- 


‘in the South. 


ready on hand with which to 
see that this problem will not re- 
main the same as in the past.” 


In dealing with the building 


’ 
; 
| 
; 
' 


'vailed within the labor movement 


He emphasized the need for the| party to more deeply concern itself 
mobilization of the working class!with all of the needs of the Negro’ 
behind the 30-hour week demand’ people. It also called.for a con- 


as well as the organization of the tinuous fight against the ideology|the great need of support to the are many factors which cause the 


unorganized in Illinois. Great stress, of racism in the life of Chicago. 
was placed in the report on the|It called for the strengthening of 
historic as wel las immediate need'the party in the South Side area 
for the organization of the workers and stressed the need for a study 
|in the ranks of the party on the na- 
tional question. 


A section of the report dealt ; 
The three major questions stress- 


with the question of the fight for . 3 
Negro rights. He called for an end ©¢ ™ @ resolution on community 
to segregation in the state of Ili- | work were housing, expanded 
nois. The report emphasized that School facilities, and independent 
this would be a signal contribution Political action. The committee, in, 
to the national campaign against imtroducing this resolution stated, 
segregation. In this respect, he un-| “What we are recommending today 
derscored the weaknesses that pre-|§ @ ™ummum program of action. | 
This is not a platform for the city 


in regard to integration. He urged, 0f Chicago, nor is it intended as a’ 
? . ? ‘blueprint to be followed indiscrim-| 


that Communists and others with-|' 1 indi 
in the labor movement seek, in the imately by all communities. 


CHICAGO. — In ‘his report to) 


the state convention of the party 
Claude Lightfoot, chairman of the 
Illinois Communist Party, stressed 


working class press. 

He told the convention that the 
party's work to strengthen the press 
is of “decisive importance.” He em- 
phasized the need for changes in 
the paper, saving “The Worker 
should be transformed into a fight- 
ing, crusading paper which not only 


‘points up the problems of people's 
every day living, but should be- 


come an educational medium for 
socialism.” 

Lightfoot stated: 

“If this convention does not take 


— — os —E 


——— 


FEP Bill 
(Continued from Page 16) 


some immediate emergency steps, 
there will be no Worker left to dis- 
cuss. The present subscription drive 
lags considerably. No doubt there 


‘problem, But the main reason is 
that no real fighting spirit exists in 
'the ranks of the party and its lead- 
ership to do the job thta has to be 
done. 


“Those comrades who are allow- 
ing differences with Daily Worker 
policies to promote passivity in 
building the circulation, must be 
‘reminded that it will be far easier 
to make the necessary changes in 
_The Worker if it is alive than it will 
‘be if it becomes a corpse. 


“The national committee has is- 
sued a call for a national circula- 
tion and financial drive to begin 
‘April 1 and end fune 30. In our dis- 
‘trict, we must strive to rebuild a 


of the anti-monopoly coalition, 
Lightfoot said, “Life is creating 
the objective conditions for unit- 
ing the three main streams of the 


‘most energetic manner, to correct! A special resolution on youth 


‘the lag on this question that exists; Work was the subject of spirited 


‘in the ranks of large sections of the liscussion on the convention floor. 


‘organized labor movement. 


‘the resolution concerned the special 


democratic rights movement in | 
our country—the civil liberties | 
movement (which has centered | 
its attention on the defense of | 
the First Amendment), the Ne- | 
gro liberation movement and the 
labor movement.” 


Referring to the special role that’ 
is to be played by Communists at 
this time, he said: “There is no 
other force today on the American 
scene which has placed the objec- 
tive (of an anti-monopoly coalition) 
before the country. True, there are 
many forces within the labor and 


The internal problem of the Com- 


‘munist Party on the question of} P¥° 


Negro-white unity also received 
considerable attention in the report. 
The report concludg@ with a ring-| 
ing demand for an end to all fac- 
tional groups and methods of work 
in the party. He urged the fullest. 
unity of the party for the carrying, 
out of the program adopted at the 
convention. 

A resolution dealing with the 
problems within the labor move- 
ment was the first one placed be-| 


| 


' 


fore the convention for action. It! 
centered its attention on the anti-) 


‘Some of the aspects dealt with . 
| 


blems of teenage youth. The 
convention gareed that a special 
conference on youth work would 
be held shortly. 

The convention. adopted a set of 
bylaws and also recived a report 
from a special auditing committee. 


Anti-Labor Bill 


(Continued from Page 16) 


who have expressed an opinion 
in opposition to this bill, most 
declared that they were fearful 
of any reliance on Governor Stra- 


Negro people's movement who are labor attack in Illinois and stated. 
struggling to unify their efforts|“The proposed Illinois _ right-to-| 
against a common foe, but none! work law becomes the nugeber one 


| ton. The continued stress by 


some of Illinois labor leaders on 
Stratton’s promises of veto seems 


places this problem in such a 
rounded-out manner as a guide 
point for progress.” 


In his remarks, Lightfoot, who! 
had been elected as a member of 
the national committee at the na- 
tional convention of the party last 
month, placed great stress on the 
problems facing the labor move- 
ment. He called for the greatest 
mobilization of all progressive 
forces to defeat the so-called right- 
to-work law introduced in the IIli- 
nois House of Representatives. He 
emphasized thgt labor unity means 
more than just mergers, that it 
means unity of Negro and white. 
unity in political action, unity of 
skilled and unskilled workers. 


What's On 


FILM FORUM presents “Symphony of 
Life’ lusty, tuneful Soviet film about a 
wounded war veteran who rebuilds his 
career and love. Chopin Club, 1547 N. 
Leavitt. Sun. April 21, 3 p.m. Adm. 90 cents. 


PUBLIC RALLY to free Steve Tandari+ 
and fight his. deportation ‘Tuesday, April 
Hall; 37 8. Adm, 


in Chicago was adopted. Support 


at “cents, pnsored - by’. Midwest Commit | 


tee for Protectigns of. Pereganpane,// {With 


challenge to the people’s forces in: 
our state.” | 

Other sections of the resolution 
spelled out the urgent need for la- 
bor unity in its manifold aspects in 
Illinois, and the impending cam- 
paigns in the labor movement for 
the shorter work-week. The reso- 
lution also called for the entire} 
party organization to concern itself 
with the problems of the labor’ 


movement. 


A special resolution entitled 
“Chicago and the fight for Negro! 
Rights,” which placed major stress, 
on the need for integrated housing 


for certain legislative proposals now 
pending in Springfield was indicat- 
ed in the resolution. The resolution 
also addressed itself to the prob- 
lems of equality of Negro and 
white in the Chicago publi¢ schools. 
A third aspect of this resolution 
was the question of jobs for Negro 
ople and the need to end all 
orms of discrimination in hiring as 

well as in upgrading. 
: One-.section of this resolution; en- 


' movement against the bill. The 


to have made some of the local 
union leaders all the more deter- 
mined to build a grass roots 


bad taste of the phoney prom- 
ises of Indiana’s governor are too 
fresh in labor’s memory to be | 
easily forgotten. 


Celebrate Birthday 


of Union Veteran 

CHICAGO. — Sixty-five friends 
and co-workers last week joined: 
with Harry J. Canter, veteran pro- 
gressive trade unionist, to celebrate 
his 65th birthday and to make the 
45th year of his activity in the la- 
bor movement. The committee 
which sponsored the affair an- 
nounced that the proceedsof 
than $75 were’turned Ovél 
Worker at Canter’s request. Canter 
has long been a supporter of The 
Worker. 

* Wires ‘of congratulations: from 


titled “Fasks ‘of: the “Party,” dealt 
waged on the part of the 


many friends, thrqughout the eoun- 
t 


drysctineluding Bestop, New werk 


down in the GOP platf®rm dur- 
ing last summer's convention. 
“But we are appalled to see 
how in his inaugural address the 
Governor skirted, with the dex- 
terity of a trapeze walker, the 


very issue about which he was | 


so concerned eight morths ago. 


“Mr. Stratton, however, has 
a chance to redeem himself with 


certain competitive spirit and carry 
‘through our responsibilities with 
honor.” 


Banker Slaying 
(Continued from Page 16) 


_ proposed last week, rank-and-file 
- members of the Teamsters’ Union 


| 


the masses. The Senate Industrial | 


Committee, is controlled by Re- 
publicans who can block or speed 
the enactment of this Equal Op- 
portunities Bill.” 


TAKING a slap at industrial 
lobbyists who are trying to de- 
feat the proposed law, the edi- 


torial says, “While objecting to | [§ 
' S _ phasizes that if the union broth- 


any merit employment laws, in- 


| dustry is absorbing as many 


Hungarian ,efugees as are avail- 
able. The succses of many civil 
service agencies in integrated em- 
ployment reveals affirmative elar- 
ity that qualified employees work 
well together and the employ- 
ment standards in bi-racial set- 
ups produce a more effective 
working force. 


“We are hard put to under- 
stand why qualified Negroes are 
roaming the streets for lack of 
employment.” 

The editorial concludes with 
a simple challenge, “Either we 
are in Illinois or in Mississippi.” 


It is expected that many or- 
ganizations who have gone on 
record in support of this meas- 
ure will get in touch with their 
Senators demanding affirmative 
action. 


and Los Angeles, were read at the 
affair. Canter who is a member of 
'Local 16 of the International T ypo- 

aphical Union, thanked his many 

iends for coming to the affair. 
When the collection for The Work-| 
er was taken, he contributed $5 as 
his gift to'the “hest ‘working class 
‘paper in the countrys & ‘ae A 


~ Hurrah, 


appear ready to take some action 
to change their top leadership.” 
the teamsters have 
caught on to the Sun-Times line. 
Let no one ever again speak 
sneeringly of the party line. Now 
it is the Sun-Times giving out 
directives. 

THE very next paragraph un- 
dergeores the directive. It em- 


ers and sisters want to change 
their leadership, “they — cannot 
wait until the next election.” 
Some other details that are fill- 
ed in is the date and place of the 
Teamsters Union convention, 
which locals are entitled to dele- 
gates, how often locals meet, 
etc. 


Then the clarion sounds again. 
“Now is the time for some demo- 
cratic action in the locals. Mem- 
bers should put up delegates 
porees to clean house.” Never 

as your reporter seen such 
crass public interference in the 
internal affairs ef a trade union. 


Of course, the expose of racket- 
eering in labor is no oe 
matter. Neither is murder an 
the political thievery that goes in 
the name of legitimate business. 
The very least that one can ask 
is that the public press be equally 
indignant about both injustices. 
Even this would be far from fair, 
because it is the syndicate, the 
crooked . politicians and the big 
profiteers who profit most from 
the abuses in the labor movement 
and often inspire it. Btu at least, 
it would be fair for the Sum 
Times. 


eo ee ee 
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State Anti- Picket Bill Looms KUSHNER NAMED EDITOR OF — 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — The could only come through an 
election run by the government. 


In that event, the only. recourse 
left to the workers is to strike 
for recognition. | 
This bill would take this right 
away. While labor spokesmen 
rivately concede that there 
Sites been abuses of organiza- 
tional picketing by some unions 
in the past, the remedy is not 
in this type of bill, they say. 
The first anti-labor bill intro- 


duced in this session of the 
state legislature is the so-called 
right-to-work law. ; 


second major anti-labor bill, this 
one to. restrict picketing rights 
of labor, was introduced last 
week in the state House of Rep- 
resentatives. Rep. Harold W. 
Widmer (R.-Freeport), together 
with ten other Republican rep- 
resentatives, introduced the Illi- 
nois State Chamber of Com- 
merce-backed bill. 

This bill is supposed to be 
aimed mainly at the Teamsters 
Union. It alleges to hit out at 
the practice of organizational 
strikes. It provides that picketing 
should be prohibited at plants 
where the union does not repre- 
sent a majority of the workers. 

The fraudulent nature of the 
bill is exposed, according to 
labor spokesmen here, by the 
fact that labor has attempted 
for years to achieve the adoption 
of a “Little Wagner Act” in 


Iliinois without success. Such a 
bill would provide for union rep- 
resentation elections with com- 
panies whose business is mainly 
within the state of Illinois, or 
representation cases that the 


National Labor Relations Board ~ 


refuses to handle. 

In recent years the Eisenhow- 
er appointed Taft-Hartley Board 
in Washington has refused to 
handle cases of “small business.” 
Some sizeable companies in II- 
linois come under the title of 
small business. 

Under the proposed provisions 
of this anti-picketing bill, work- 
ers desiring to organize would 
be. stymied unless the National 
Labor Relations Board would 
grant them an election. If this 
were refused, they could ask the 
boss to recognize them. As is 
often the case the employer 
would tell them recognition 


ae 
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Press for Favorable 


Vote on State FEP Bill 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — Hear- 


ings on the Equal Opportunities 
Bill more commonly known as 
the FEP (Fair Employment 
Practices Bill) opened up here 
this week before the Illinois Sen- 
ate Industrial Committee. The 
measure which is jointly sponsor- 
ed by Sens. Smith, Korshak, 
Lach, Libonati and Gray forbids 
discrimination because of color, 
religion, national origin or ances- 
try. 

Senate Bill 129 also provides 
for the establishment of a com- 
mission of five to be appointed 
by the Governor to aid in the en- 
forcement of the bill. A weakness 
of the bill criticized by civil 
rights advocates here, is the fact 
that it does not apply to small 
companies which hire less than 
25 people. 

State house politicians, par- 
ticularly those close to het Gov- 
emor are smarting from the 
scathing criticism by the influ- 
ential Chicago Defender address- 
ed to Governor Stratton in a front 
page eight-column editorial head- 
lined “Stratton Should Speak Up 
Now for FEPC.” 


THE editorial points out that 


15 states covering a population 
of 57 million Americans have 
state FEP laws. Speaking direct- 
ly to the Governor the editorial 
said: 

“We were led to believe that 
Gov. Stratton means business 
when he threatened to make a 
convention floor fight if a strong 
civil rights plank were not nail- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


ILL. EDITION OF WORKER 


CHICAGO. — Sam Kushner; for many years active as a labor 
leader and as a labor editor in Chicago, this week became editor 


of the Illinois Edition of The Worker. | 
Kushner was at one time the business manager of Local 1119, 


United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 


e was also form- 


erly vice-president of UE Local 1114 and headed the legislative 
committee of UE in this three-state district. 

In recent years, Kushner has acted as Labor Editor of the Ili- 
nois Edition. In his new capacity, he will head a corps of volun- 
teer writers and correspondents in getting out the paper. He appeal- 
ed, in taking over his post as editor, for the aid of shop workers and 

ple active in community work to “join in helping to put out an 
edition that will better serve our readers and make possible the 


building of the circulation and influence of the Illinois Edition.” 


Labor Fights Against 
State Anti-Labor Bill 


CHICAGO. — As the sponsors 
of the IDlinois “right-to-work” 
law revealed their strategy to 
stall for time labor spokesmen 
throughout the state called for 


action to defeat the legislation. 


The State Federation of Labor 
labelled the proposed bill as a 
‘completely immoral piece of 
legislation.” The Illinois Coun- 
cil of Industrial Unions said that, 
“the bill actually prevents the 
right to work.” 

Representative George Brydia, 
Rep., Prophetstown, last week 
told the press that he did not 
plan to call the bill up in com- 
mittee until May. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the 
sponsors of the measure are hope- 
ful that new revelations by the 
McClellan committee in the Chi- 
cago area will help swing public 
opinion against the labor move- 
ment. 


The Federated News, publish- 
ed by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, lashed out at the bill in 
an editorial titled, “No Union 
Wrecking Here.” The editorial 
States: 

* 
“THE employers’ organizations 


knew whom to select to intro- 
duce this union wrecking legisla- 
tion. Rep. Brydia has a louie rec: 
ord of voting against the inter- 
ests of the working people, 
whether in unions or unorganiz- 
ed. He voted against minimum 
legislation, opposed the 56-hour 
week for four = Poa voted 
against bills for the prevailing 
rate of wages on state construc- 
tion projects, cast a ‘no’ on safety 
education bills, opposed a bill 
providing equal pay for women 
doing the same werk as men and 
opposed the 40-hour week bill 
for state employes.” 

Calling for unity in the fight 
against the bill, the editorial 
goes on to say, “Illinois labor has 
defeated other attempts to ham- 
per organized labor. We are con- 
fident that cooperative activit 
of all elements of labor is II- 
linois will prevent creation of 
shackles on the labor movement 


in the state of Abraham Lin- 


coln.” 
Here are some of labor's reac- 


tions and proposals to the “right- 


to-work” law, H.B. 567. 


THE ILLINOIS Typograhical 
Conference will meet this week- 


lilinois Communists Work 
Out New Program of Activity 


CHICAGO. — The recently- 
concluded final session of the 
Illinois Communist Party conven- 
tion overwhelmingly approved a 
program for the mobilization of 
the party in defense of the rights 
of labor, the Negro people and 
youth. 

The convention also adopted 
a program that is to serve as a 
general guide for its work in the 
various Chicago communities. 


By unanimous action, the con- 
vention reelected Claude Light- 
foot as state chairman, Gil Green, 
former state chairman of the IIli- 
nois Communist Party now im- 
prisoned at Leavenworth as a re- 
sult of conviction under the 
Smith Act, was elected as a mem- 
ber of the new state committee, 
on leave. The convention greet- 
ed both elections with enthusi- 
asm. 


The convention, which voted 
that all other state officers would 
be elected by the incoming state 
committee, also elected 12 mem- 
bers at-large to the new state 
committee and four members to 


the national committee. 
— 


CLAUDE Lightfoot, in a re- 
port to the convention, discuss- 
ed the overall problems facing 

(Continued on Page 15) 


end where the main topic of dis- 
cussion will be the new bill. 
More than 50 local union del- 
egates are expected to attend to 
map out plans for the defeat of 
this legislation. 

The Vermillion County Star, 
voice of Danville local unions, 
features a lead article on top of 
its front page stating, “Unions 
Here Alerted To Stop ~ Anti- 
Labor Bill in Illinois.” The Star 
reported that Local 250 of the 
International Typographical Un- 
ion had started circalation of a 
petition against the bill. The 
newspaper also informed its 
readers that copies of the peti- 
tion were available at its offices. 


At the last Chicago Federation 
of Labor meeting delegate Peter 
Hoban of Milk Drivers Local 753 
stated, “The action of Governor 
Handley of Indiana in allowin 
this bill (the right-to-work law 
to become a law reaffirms my 
conviction that we cannot de- 
pend on politicians, All too often 
pans have sold out the la- 

or movement. We must rely on 
our own strength. ... We should 
speak out to our legislators in 
Springfield and in Washington to 
preserve our movement.” — 

Larry O'Neill of the Typo- 

aphical Union, Local 16, and 

lmer ey of Painters Local 
637 called for the fullest mobili- 
zation of the members to defeat 
the legislation. 
- 

COPE REGIONAL director, 
Darrell Smith announcer that 
the Committee on Political Edu- 
cation of the AFL-CIO in Il- 
linois, was mobilizing its many 
affiliates in opposition to the 
anti-labor legislation. He also 
stated that Covernor Stratton 
has repeatedly stated his opposi- 
tion to this type of restrictive 
legislation. 


Of the many rank-and-filers 
(Continued on Page 15) 


Banker's 


By SAM KUSHNER 

CHICAGO. — The Chicago 
daily newsparer circulation de- 
partments must have had a field 
day last week. Newspapers are 
reported to have been selling like 
the proverbial hotcakes, with 
headlines dealing with MUR- 
DER, SEX, MOBSTERS, BANK- 
ERS, POLITICIANS, LOVE 
NESTS all wrapped up into one 
big story. - | 

As sordid a mess as has ever 
been laid out before the Chicago 
public was revealed following the 
ppogend sy murder of banker- 
inancier Leon Marcus. The put- 
rid smell from the Chicago stock- 
yards on a rainy day is perfume 
compared to the odors that came 
from the cesspool that the Mar- 
cus murder uncoyered, _ 
get i where,,O, where, are the 

Blirill’ voices , of indignation de- 


Slaying 


manding an investigation of the 
bankers and politicians, as well 
as the interlocking syndicate con- 
trol with both of these elements? 
Where is the indignation of the 
Chicago press that has shouted 
so loudly for the labor movement 
to clean its house. No, the Chi- 
cago press just doesn’t ask labor 
to clean its own house, IT DE- 
MANDS IT. 
* 

AS FOR the Marcus mess, the 
Chicago press says, “Ain't it in- 
teresting how the Chicago Sun- 
Times views the Marcus murder 
and the situation in the Team- 
sters Union. A starling. contrast 
is produced in last Thursday’s 
paper when the full editorial col- 
umn ey vary with just two edi- 
torials. Pardon us, it should be 
described as an editorial on;Mar-, 


-.@us. murder which is in reality 


reates New Hodge - Podge 


a philosophical essay. The edi- 
torial on the Teamsters’ Union 
is essentially a directive to the 
rank-and-file teamster. 

First, the Marcus editorial. “A 
common bond existed among 
Leon Marcus, Orville Hodge, 
Charles Fleck, and Sam Gian- 
canna, alias Sam Mooney.” (Edi- 
torial note: What, no Ruthie!) 
“Marcus is dead, the victim of a 


ride that ended when a .45— 


calibre bullet was fired into his 
skull from behind. Hodge is in 
prison for his gigantic swindle of 
state funds while he was serving 
as auditor. Fleck is under 

ment for allegedly violat- 
ing his position of trust as public 


administrator of Cook County. - 


Giancanna, alias Mooney, is 


“somewhere, about. — - unindicted, 
. unimprisoned: and, for all ‘we 
know, probably unperturbed,” © 


“What did a banker (Marcus), 
two politicians (Hodge and Fleck 
and an unsavoy mobster Cian- 
canna) have in common? It is not 
easy to define, but it was none- 
theless a real bond and its count- 
erpart exists among many poli- 
ticians, certain types of lawyers 
and bankers, and men like Cian- 
canna who are graduates or, 
more accurately, survivors of the 


Capone College of Applied Anti- 


social Studies.” 


WITH _: a Prager car | 
opening in its lengthy editorial, 
one canal that the Sun- 
T at least shout, 
“Bankers of the world, unite— 
throw the rascals out,” or maybe, 


‘at least, “Voters—stop the steal- 


not the gentle and 


ers.” But 
| Sun-Times’«'' © 


et g of this ‘assortéd “crew : 


of bankers, politicians, and gang- 
sters, the editorial concludes: 
“Some live to a relative ripe 
old age, having never violated 
the 11th Commandment: “Thou 
Shalt Not Get Caught!’ Those 
who. are less clever or less -for- 
tunate sometimes go-to jail, or 
sometimes they end up their days 
at the business end of a shot- 
gun or a .45 caliber pistol that 
is being fired more in anger than 
in sorrow. | 
Suddenly the mood cf the edi- 
torial page changes, Now, we 
must speak of serious ; not. 
urder, ee 
The . 
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What the Tax 
Form Failed 
To Tell You 


call 


That is all! 


CANNOT BORROW 
START TO 
LOANS. 


tion drive, to keep going. 


to our office this week! 


ANY MORE, AND 
MEET PAST OBLIGATIONS AND 


TO OUR READERS: 


We Can Hold Out 
| No Longer Unless... 


IT is now two weeks since we initiated our annual 

$100,000 fund appeal, and proposed to renew our lag- 
- ging circulation campaign. 

There have been some slight signs of pick-up in the 
circulation effort in a few areas, and plans for develop- 
ment of the campaign have been worked out in others. 
The overall results, however, are still far from drive pro- 
portions, and circulation has-dropped dangerously. At 
this date we have reached only 30 percent of our 9,000 
Worker subscription goal, and less than half of the 2300 
Daily Worker subscription target. 

As regards the $100,000 fund drive, the total re- 
ceived in the first ten days was $60 from Connecticut. 


We said two weeks ago that our existence depended 
on the rapid development of these drives. For weeks, 
we postponed all obligations, cut off our creditors, bor- 
rowed heavily on the strength of their development. 
We held off emergency pleas to our readers in the hope 
that we could organize the drives without such pleas. 

WE CAN HOLD OFF NO LONGER; WE CAN 
POSTPONE OBLIGATIONS 


NO LONGER; WE 
MUST 


The schedule of our fund appeal originally called 
for $20,000 to be received by next week. We need a 
very substantial part of this, as well as a speeded circula- 


We asked all organized groups of readers to get on 
the ball now, to take emergency measures to rush funds 


—_ 
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AW Says: Cut Work-Week, Hike Take-Home 


members and noted that hardly 
any delegates differing with the 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

ATLANTIC CITY.—The con- 
vention of the United Auto 
Workers decided last week to 
“make the shorter work-week 
and increased take-home pay” 
the major demand in 1958 con- 
tract negotiations with the air- 
craft and Big Three automobile 
companies. 

To that end, the 3,000 dele- 
gates voted the union launch 
a “comprehensive educational 
and public relations program” 
to win the members and: the 
public for the union’s goal. A 
special convention of the UAW 
next January, shortly before ne- 
‘ster rg get under way, will 
ring the preparations to a high 


point for ‘what-is «generally ex-' 


pected to be labor's next major 


struggle. 

The UAW, the nation’s largest 
union and the first to face a 
contract deadline with the coun- 
trys major corporations, will be 
out in front for those unions, 
mainly in the metal industries, 
that are aiming for the shorter 
work-week or a cut in the work- 
day as the way to meet auto- 
mation and unemployment. 

The resolution, and Walter 
Reuther's report to the conven- 
tion, underscored “increased 
take-home” as well as a cut in 
the week (possibly to four days) 
on the ground that ever-mount- 
ing productivity paced by auto- 
mation and other technological 
advances—the “second industrial 
revolution” as: the résolution 
calls it~has so far outrun con- 


- cerned 


$O YOU just sweated out the completion of your income tax return, have dug up 
the necessary cash: you made the April 15 deadline, and you have carefully dropped 
the envelope in the mail-box and breathed your sigh of relief. Do you realize that if v1 


are like the rest of us Americans, 
your annual earnings hovering 
somewhere near $5,000 a year, 
the tax collectors—federal, state, 
and municipal—will have reliev- 
ed you of about $1,600 of vour 
total earnings—in other words— 
about one-third of your wages? 

The old saying has it that 
your fate is “as sure as death 
and taxes.” Virtually two-thirds 
of your federal tax dollar went 
for war materials of every 
known variety and you have 
dug down in your pocket for 
tax money that may blow your- 
self and your progeny into 
smithereens. 

For our lawmakers plan to 
spend most of the $71.8 billions 
that is the federal budget next 
year for hydrogen bombs, air- 
planes to carry them in, missiles 
to fill the warheads with, battle- 
ships, submarines, the training 
of infantrymen and all else that 
destroys. 

* 

THE FATE of appropriations 
for schools, housing, farm relief, 
and other social benefits that 
accrue to the betterment of life 
is extremely doubtful at this 
writing. Of course the tradition- 
al homage is paid these services, 
and President Eisenhower can 
say in his speech last week: 
“Our sehools are more import- 
ant than our Nike batteries .. . 
more powerful even than the 
energy of the atom.” But virtu- 
ally within 48 hours, the New 
York Times observer in Wash- 
ington, William S. White, wrote 
(Sunday April 7): “The school 
aid bill, for example, was nev- 
er in too good a position. But 
the real clamminess began to 
descend about it when. powerful 
business and Republican Party 
groups began openly to rebel 
at the size of the budget.” 

The “rebellion” did not en- 
compass the expenditures on 
armaments: proposals to. slash 
deal primarily with expenditures 
that would be to the advantage 
of our children, our farmers, our 


homes. . . 


Even the Wall Street Journal 
speaks of “the staggering sum” 
of $38 billions to’ go for direct 
military expenditures, up $2 bil- 
lion over last year. 

And there are other outlays 
that go under the heading of 
“protection”"—some $2.3 billion 


for the Atomic Energy Commis- 


ee 


sumer purchasing power that 
unless workers do have higher 
incomes, the country will surely 
plunge into a crisis. 

The spelling out of the shorter 
work-week demand will come 
at the January convention as 
will the question of a giatn strike 
fund, with $100,000,000 most 
mentioned. There is no illusion 
here that a cut in hours can be 
won without a big struggle, 

THE ACCENT in this con- 


vention, as far as the big ma- » 


jority of the delegates are, con- 
, is on the economic is- 
sues. At this writing, with the 
convention still on, 
considerable. dissatisfaction 
among delegates because those 


‘key economic questions — the. 
platforms upon: which rank arid 


there is. 


sion (which is more than $400,- 
000,000 over the previous bud- 
get); $2.6 billion for foreign mil- 
itary aid; $1.8 billion for what 
is called foreign economic and 
technical aid (but which is most- 
ly for military purposes); $400 
million for military stockpiling 
(which Robert W. Dunn, head 
of the Labor Research Associa- 
tion, calls “ a great help in keep- 
ing up prices for certain big 
mining companies); $200 mil- 
lion for civilian defense, Voice 
of America activities and similar 
items. Altogether the “national 
security expenditures come to 
$45.3 billion which is an in- 
crease of $2.6 billion over the 
previous years budget—or 63 
percent of the total. 
* 


JUST THINK: For the price 


file tickets swept election for 
delegates in many major locals 
—have not yet received the 
hoped for attention. 

The issues ate speed-up, run- 
away of jobs and plants mostly 
to “right-to-work” states and au- 
tomation. Delegations from a 


‘number of the major locals, in 


a move to underscore those and 
other. issues—including rank and 
filé democracy, referendum elec- 
tions, stronger application of the 
FEPC clause and more attention 
to skilled trades—called a rank 
and ‘file caucus and to ‘their own 


surprise’ almost 500 delegates 


attended. . 
They voiced considerable in- 


dignation over the — difficulty 
they. had up until that. point ,to. 
ir. 


voice the demands’ of-. thei 


of one B-52 bomber we could 
build four 100-bed modern hos- 
pitals which our people need so 
badly. 

All this means, as a Wall 
Street business letter adinits, “bg 
money in contracts for big corm- 
panies” with “high pressure by 
business, with entrenched vested 
interest, to get more appro- 
priated, more spent.” The let'er 
savs, too, that the pressure jor 
more military spending “is over- 
whelming and it’s always in one 
direction, up, and that means 
tremendous taxes on all the peo- 
pie... for the things that are 
essentially non-productive.” 

Hence many Americans eager- 
ly followed last week’s news that 
Britain was drastically reducirg 
its army, navy and airforce, be- 

(Continued on. Page 13) 
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administration on issues were 
named on the convention com- 
mittees. They discussed ways to 
get recognition on the conven- 
tion floor discussion. 

That caucus concluded. with 
the formation of a rank and _file 
caucus permanently and on a 
national scale. Many of the: dele- 
gates in the audience came asa 
result of sweeping upsets in lo- 
cal elections in whichr the “ins 
were reptudiated for lack. of ac- 
tion on the economic sisues. 

Separate resolutions were still 
up for later discussion covering 
speedup, shop transfers, auto- 
mation and related questions. 


rger Asks 
State Dent Role 


In Norman Death 


WASHINGTON-—The complicity of the State Dept. and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the suicide of E. Herb- 
ert Norman, Canadian ambassador to Egypt, has not been 


fully told. Ree " p ~ 
If Sen. Richard Neuberger’s ef-/-Norman’s Attitude 


forts succeed, however, John Fost- age 
er Dulles’ aides will not be able to On the Suez Crisis 
smother the truth about their fatal The late Canadian ambassador 
collaboration with the Senate In-! Egypt, E. Herbert Norman, re- 
ternal Security subcommittee. cently described his attitude to the 
Neuberger asked last Monday,|5¥eZ Crisis in the following words: 
and earlier on Friday, that a bi- “You cannot dismiss mens 
purtisan group be set up by the; rire because 4 i 
S-nate. It would investigate the © abbily ressed, eat ir 
release bv the Senate Internal Se-| fimgers or think in a manner en- 
curity subcommittee, ef material tire y strange to you. The Suez 
on Norman made available to the dispute is like a quarrel between 
S'ate Department by the Federal, such men and suave Hye ages 
Bureau of Investigation. | members who read the same 
Americans for Democratic Ac-! papers, went to the same schools 
_ tion has called on Senators Lyn- and never speak discourteously. 
You have to remember that the 


con Johnson, majority leader, and, ’ 
William Knowland, minority lead- a ” beggars robes could 
e:, to secure the ouster of Robe:t A me 
Morris, the subcommittee counsel. is statement was made {0 VV1l- 


Toronto Star 


Page 2 


et liam Stevenson, 
FHE CURTAIN the department correspondent. 


bed drawn was lifted ‘slightly last| sg _ 
ea id re Arthur Watkins, over, the following day that the 

Ww feo soto " ci _| State Dept. itself had sanctiored 
: \ + ar ct mag pen: Soa es ithe release of the subcommittee’s 
@Criea oecul i ° ’ 

: ’ smears against Norman. 

soucht to compel the State. Dept. ee 
to share the guilt for the Norman } 
incident. | 


ers of the subcommittee had 


Watkins said he and other mem-| 


——— 
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We ll Continue Probe--U.S. Counsel 


— 


PEARSON NEXT! 


RECALL PEARSON ALSO ' 


} 


isigned an approval for the release! 


The department, in turn, picked 
a scapegoat in its own ranks, put 
the blame on him and, apparently, 


‘mittee hearing after he had called 
ithe State Department. 


dian envoy to Egypt. 


of the record of a secret subeom-| The Toronto press tells its readers about the suicide of E. Herbert Norman, Cana- 


The de-! , 


: 


has ordered him not to talk. He is partment informed him that it had’ 


Robert Cartwright, acting depart- shaded: the = : e ae 
ment security chief. zxk~= aA ge a 


Senator Eastland, subcommittee Watkins, then put the responsibil- 


ateman, ane Morr, counsel ty on Cartwright, tng, dept _ > Hs 
hatchet job on Norman by getting ment security chief in the absence a] ixiecrat nti- Od 
ef Scott McLeod, notorious Mc-; 


an OK from the State Dept. it; Carthyite. | 


on Macleaad ts Cathi | Cartwright had acted) 
eee without authority, and should have) THE “DEAL” was. in, declared| Senate Judiciary Committee meet-, were giving away to urgent and in- 


_ Immediately after Norman ‘ ‘* consulted higher authorities, and Rep. Richard Bolling, the Missouri’ ing and it had to adjourn for Jack sistent demands that the President 
icide, Pe ee the violent Cana-| hat the “diplomatic  section”|Democrat against the Administra- of a quorum without consideringjand the Congress of the United 
dian reaction became known, ““| should have acted on them, the tion’s civil rights bill, in the House the civil rights bill. To the gift of States now implement and enforce 
plate Dept. * aercememed machine be- department said. ~ ‘Rules Cémmittee, chairman Rep.|silence which Republican commit-|what the Supreme Court says is 
ae ae eo me be Je.| . In 1951 Karl August Wittfogel, Howard W. Smith, Virginna Dixie- tee members had given the chair-|the law of the land. They decried 
be | ag '. "3 ym -_ ‘4,,| Columbia professor and former,crat and author of the Smith Act, man, Sen. James O. Eastland (D-|the terror, slander, intimidation and 
es x tae oe ope. ] c= capa German Communist, told the sub-'was assisted by Republican Rep.| Miss) and his handful of Dixiecrats,|threats directed at Negroes who 
a oe a: committee that Norman had been a! Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio, in ad-}there was added that of willful demanded their rights under the 


being a Communist — the charge . : 
LE member of a Communist siudy|journing the committee without negligence. law, and condemnd ethe defiance of 


that drove him to Jeap to his death | Wings PE 
MEANWHILE, the clock ticked) 


‘ 
. 
; 
| 


a eg SE ee, epee ee anes” ed 


| as OY tad group in Provincetown, Maos., in| considering civil right. The votes of| 
from a Cairo building. 1938. ‘Rep. Brown and his Republican “This. defiance, this legislative 
THE charges were revived rast! colleague, Leo Allen, of Illinois, closer and closer to the deadline jarassment, this economic pressure, 
|were controlling in the 6 to 4 vote of Good Friday (April 19), the day this slander and violence have been 
decision. on which the Easter recess begins. | encouraged by publie officials, in- 
been made public last month by Public by the Senate group two Thus civil rights cannot possibly| Beyond that date, it has been esti-' cluding Mayors, Governors, Attor- 
the Stnate subommitice. "\days later. On March 15 Lester|?each the floor of the House until/ mated by civil rights supporters, | ney General, and United States 
Senator Watkins, revealed bated (Continued on Page 13) sometime in May, tor Rep. Smith . will be tougher to get the civil Senators,” declared the Negro 
shia een ante dla Be Init i thas announced there will be four) rights bill out of the Senate Judici-!Jeaders’. call to the pilgrimage. 


THE STATE DEPT. recalled, | 
that it had disowned the charges, month, on March 12, during a sub- 
against Norman after they had/committee hearing, and were made 


pill” cpap 


rule. Senate filibuster being successful 


Fd | d St eee it - days of hearings after the Easter| ary Committee. And if it eventually “At the federal level the civil 
EWair rong Dies, 


Over in the Senate Republican 
supporters of the bill failed to show] 
up for the Monday meeting of the 


+ 


recess before the bill is given a is reported out, the chances of a rights bill has been trimmed and 


age of 43 after a prolonged illness. and would not permit the parti- 


white and Negro Communists.| 


Edward Strong, Communist Party! African Students Conference he Fred Fine, Jack Kling and Negro! Dixiecrats who head Congressional 


leader died Tuesday night at the helped organize excluded whites|%0ung Communist League leader, committees and Republicans who . 


| 


the late James Ashford. 
Strong earned his bachelor’s de- 


He reached adulthood during cipation of Negroes who were or- 
the Great Depression of the thirties. ganized together with whites. 

As a youth of 18 he attended a This latter provision left out of 
Student's Congress Against War in | the conference white and Negro 
Chicago in 1932. Strong had come’ 
to Chicago from Flint, Mich., 
where his family had first moved Was identified represented the rap- 
from Texarkana, Texas, Strong’s\idly maturing “New Negro” of the 
birthplace. His father was a Bap- intellectual “Renaissance” that had) 
tist minister, Edward Strong elect- begun in the late nineteen-twen- 
ed to study political science at the ties. Restless, mentally active and, 
Chicago YMCA College. rebellious against the ghetto walls, 

Strong's poli:ical bent at the time erected around American Negroes 
was strong nationalist, tending to everywhere, they sought not only 
the proposition that Negroes could,an organization, but a philosophy, 
free themselves without assistance|an ideology. Among those. associ- 
from whites. He Jemonstrated this ated with Strong were, John Gray, 
belief in 1934 when an Inter- the late Lionel] Florant and Ish- 
jmael Flory, then a student at Fisk. 

Strong moved beyond the; 
bounds established by the intellec- 
tual nationalism of his group late 
in 1934 when he joined the Amer- 
ican League Against War and 
Fascism, a group based on uniting 
i. ee and whites against racism 
and all other: aspects of facism. 


4 ee 
The Staff of “The Worker” 
Mourns the Loss of 
EDWARD STRONG 
Our Heartfelt Condolences 
To His Wife, Our Co-Worker 

3 Mrs. Augusta Streng, 
Their Children, and His Mother 
|, Mrs. Jutia Strong 
A. Ly | a Ft ew Cate i 
, % A ; ¥ 3 


) 
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Menke Wan ‘ada, | 4s 


University in Washington, D.c., 


Communists who wanted to attend. | | 
THE group with which Strong, #08 them James Jackson, the 
‘present Communist leader, who 


‘of church youth, as well as on 


'Ama gamated Clothing Workers 


uy Here. he, met ‘ands: argued: ‘ with: . 


Meee Wy 


gree from YMCA College and was 
doing graduate work at Howard 


where he \met other Marxists. 


was then a soem student. 
Strong was an outstanding leader 


the campus. At Howard Univers- 
ity in 1935, he participated in a 
campus strike against the high cost 
of living and off the campus aided 
in organizing workers: into the CIO- 


Union. 

Together with his fellow-student 
Jackson, Strong went to Richmond 
on trips to organize tobacco work-] 
ers. 

— was a founder of the 
National Negro Youth Congress, 
the youth section of the National 
Negro Congress, and together with, 
James Ashford, helped found the 


Southern, Negra, Conferenge _ in! 


+ 


fester? Sit fee 
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ss . }delayed in the Congress by mem- 
will have been immeasurably in| tel Seon thie states whees daiiince 


creased. of the Supreme Court is state pol- 


The knifing of the civil rights «The avowed purpose is to 


bills in both Houses followed an|\-;’; 
ancient pattern established by| Wnittle it down to nothing, or to 


‘kill it altogether.” 


are always ready to “trade” civil} THE “deal” may have been in 
rights for Dixiecrat support of their,on civil rights in Congress. There 
pet bills. But the times in which may be double-dealing Republi- 
these ancient tricks are played have|cans who sponser civil rights bills 
changed. on the floor only to join in smoth- 
> , ering them in committee; there may 
SOUTHERN Negroes, the chief, be weak-kneed Democrats who fear 
victims of civil rights violations, are|taking a vigorous stand against the 
now a political force. They, to-|Dixiecrats because of “party unity.” 
gether with their Negro and white; But the only “deal” acceptable to 
gph throughout the country,|the organized Negroes and a large 
will gather in Washington on May|section of the labor movement is 
17 in a “Pilgrimage of Prayer for|the one containing civil rights leg- 
Freedom.” islation in: this session of Congress. 
The Negro leaders from 15 states} This fact, backed up by the es- 
who set the date for the massive|timated 50,000 persons expected to 
demonstration for civil rights at}converge on Washington May 17, 
the Lincoln Memorial expressed) in the prayer pilgrimage can con- 
their support to the U. S. Constitu- tude the Dixiecrats’ plan 
tion and the interpretations of that} of civil rights obstruction. For a 
document by the U. S. Supreme|is nothing which invigorates a 
Court. According to the court rul-|Co 
ings, they said, “state-imposed seg- 
regation” was illegal; and the anti- 
segregation decress, they added, 
“came after decades of epee 
ity and 


and of reliance on mora 


. But the “decades of patiénée”. ed a “Weak” 4. Pe 
‘ee diveny Jered? 7! 


‘majority opinion seeks to separate) 


MICHIGAN 


UAW Readies PAC Fight 
To Lick Govt. Curb on Politi 


ATLANTIC CITY. — The i ge election campaigns. 
convention went all out here to mo-| Of course the government. has 


5 bilize its membership behind the|brought no such suit against mi $5 per individual per year. 


unoin’s fight to win the right to par- — or high ee 
ticipate in politics which the 8°V"| The union released figures to 
ernment seeks to curb in a pending delegates here showing that 12 se- 
suit in Federal Judge Picard’s court) lected family groups — e.g. Fords, 


in Detroit. The suit is an indictment/duPonts, Mellons, etc., contributed 
handed down by a Grand Jury, $1,040,526 to the Republican Party 
which was carried to the Supreme and $107,209:t0 vt me COP 
Court.-after Picard threw it out The duFonts alone gave the 

. ‘|$248,423, the Rockefellers gave 
The high court remanded it back $152 604. 


to the Jower court again for trial) 46 merchants of death, the 100 
but . efuse dto discuss the constitu-| 1a yest military contractors with the 
tional right of the union to partici- sh. pat Government gave $1,816,- 


ate in politics. The union claimed 
that the recent Supreme Court ae “4 the GOP and $40,975 to the 


Sen. Joe McCarthy's threat to 
haul the UAW before the Mc- 
Clellan Committee has the over- 
tones of checking into UAW ex- 
penditures in the field of political 
action, particularly in“ Wisconsin, 
The government’s case is based| Where “Jumping Joe” is running for 


on the UA Whaving had U. S. Sen. |Teelection. } 

Pat McNamara on a TV program! Reuther told the convention that 
paid for out of Citizenship Funds if McCarthy keeps ~focem on in- 
of the union. The government vestigating the UAW he will go to 
claims this is a violation of the| Washington and face up to “Jump- 


the inseparable in failing to rule 
on the constitutionality of the issue, 
while ruling at the same time, re- 
versing Picard’s decision that the 
indictment was outside the purview: 
of the statute. 


- Taft-Hartley Act and that the union ing Joe. 


was using members’ money illegally| The UAW is proposing at this 


Cenv. blasts seab laws 
shows them, wage cutters 

ATLANTIC CITY. — The 16th} with the average of $2.20 per hour 
Constitutional Convention of the im the 30 states where no such laws 
UA Whlasted out in speeches and *zists- The difference then is 42 


ate > pclae cents less. 
resolution form against ‘right to! The convention resolved that em- 


work” laws, terming them an em-: plovers fight for socalled right-to-; 


ployers’ scheme to keep wages and 


—_— work laws is not to liberate work- 
labor organizations down. 


ers from union bondage, but to 


Some 18 states have “right-to-'make workers easy victims of ex-| 


work” laws and there the average ploitation on the part of greedy 
wage is $1.78 an hour as comparedi employers. 


> 
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By CARL WINTER 
Our recent spring elections 
have received unusual attention 


to alarm employers throughout 
the state about organized labor's 


jinclude large sections of the Team-} 


Manufacturers Association tried | 
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headlines here the first day when 
Press with a headline, “McCarthy 


Walter Reuther held up a F ree| 


“McCarthy a stooge for Kohler.” 


ATLANTIC CITY—The Detroit; most reactionary 
Free Press got into the convention 


anti-labor immor- 
al employer in America, one Her- 
bert Kohler up in Wiscons Mm... 

“This Joe McCarthy is a dis- 
grace to the United States, all over 
the world people recognize him as 
a demogogue, a character assassin, 


Reuther said, “. . . now what is 


wants to investigate the Kohler 
§ w%- 
ution |J° McCarthy up to? I say that 


to a federal election be 


a man who has no respect for the 
truth or human decency or for hu- 


eee — — 


Says Hoffa P sae: 
| . : 
was partner in snare cr. — A hic 


e was Marian Anderson, internation- 
unholy alliance 2 ors are 


| ATLANTIC CITY.—UAW presi- eg imme athe The he 
dent Walter Reuther charged here, the first tegen Perey wither, 


“an unholy alliance” existed in the . 
1954 and 1956 election campaigns *PPeared before a Tabor conven 


in Michigan and that alliance was + | 
made up of a reactionary politician, There are 1,247 active UAW-lo- 
a corrupt labor leader and reac-| 4) unions and they are entitled to 
tionary employers. . approximately 3,215 + em 

In 1954 the obvious reactionary | delegates. Voting strength of these 
‘politician was former U. S. Senator] jocal_ unions totals about 13,500 
Homer Ferguson who was backed yotes. There are approximately 
ey Teamster head here James Hof- | 2 500 guests here. Each delegate! 
fa. Ferguson was the darling of the! carried no more than eight votes. 
Ford-GM dominated Michigan Re- . 


‘publican Party. Ferguson was lick- : eet. 
ed by a electoral coalition led by April 5 marks the third anniver-/ 


CIO and some AFL labor involving} 5#"¥ of the beginning of the heroic 


also a wide strata of Negro, com.| struggle of the Kohler strikers. The 


| : 50 voice strikers choir sang for the 
munity, farm groups. doliiaiien. : | 
| 


| In 1956 it was no secret that; 
‘Hoffa backed the reactionary De-| water Reuther never spoke. 
truer words than when he said here 


'troit Mayor Albert E. Cobo, who 
lan arbitrator wit hthe wisdom of 


‘was given the personal endorse- 
a thousand Solomons could never 


ment of GM’s C. E. Wilson and 


ieee ow ——. ene wort ‘establish a sound basis for deter- 
Piven! pre’?osi oly this nt mining how hard a worker should, 
: do his job in an aute plant. But 0 


more of labor was in it from the! f,, it has not been said here that 
|AFL, the powerful Building Trades, the union should have a voice in the! 


pe “eg with Hoffa on Overnor setting of standards of production. | 
Reuther’s lumping together in * 

one alliance, those who back re-) A raise of $4,000 a year from 
actionary candidates with employ- $18,000 to $22,000 is proposed for 
ers and corrupt labor leaders puts; UAW president Reuther. Staff 
Teamsters’ head Hoffa of Michi-;)members (International reps) are 
gan in a combination that everyone also being proposed for a raise, but 
knew he was in but no one had the Constitution Committee is not| 
in labor’s| letting out how much until it pops 

‘on the floor. With big layoffs, this 


ranks before. 


REUTHER while making no age on the floor. Plenty. of axes be- 
bones about how he felt about| ing sharpened along the boardwalk 
‘Beck and Hoffa made it plain sev- on this. 
eral times here that he does not! * : 

Dues payments from Bhetenbes| 
sters leadership or membership. 11954, to December, 1956, showed 

He proposes that labor get its a decline of 60,000. But the actual 
‘own most powerful broom, soap, dues paving membership in Febru- 
and water and cleanse the labor|ary, 1957, comes to approximately 


convention that every e- i Joe McCarthy is stoaging for the man liberties.” 


throughout the rest of the coun- 


try. And well they might. Some 


of the results have upset old pat- 
terns of voting, and foreshadow 
developing new political align- 
ments. 

For the first time in over 20 
years, the Governor's party has 
won all the state offices compris- 
ing the administrative council. 
And, in effect, the government 
has a cabinet whose election de- 
pended upon labor support. This 
was one of the consequences of 
the unprecedented Democratic 
sweep in Michigan. 

But this is far from an old- 
time party victory, for the old 
Dem party “ain't what she used 
to be.” Some important changes 
helped make this election vic- 
tory. Most important of these 
es, is the independent po- 
litical organization and coopera- 
tion of many local unions. With- 
out the special mobilization of 
labor's political action commit- 
tees, the candidates and program 
of reactionary interests would 
not have suffered such drastic 
defeat as they did. 

Labor's strength, moreover, 
was combimed with the deter- 
mination of the Negro people to 
win their place in government 
representation. This was shown 
by the election of Common Pleas 
Judge Elvin Davenport in De- 
troit and the high vote for a 
place on Flint’s Board of Educa- 
tion registered by Mrs. Robin 
Beatrice Owen—both the first 
Negro candidates to run for these 


posts. 
Now, the counter-attack can 


be-expected: to intensify. Shortly 


befdre ‘April fitst, the Michigan. 'sjve 
ohh a 


Micadela acie og! 


role in politics. In a circular let- 
ter, dated March 7, general man- 
ager John C. McCurry wrote: 
“They have boldly announced 
their objectives. Can we afford 
to lose by default? This spring 
election is just as important to 
you as the national election last 
fall!” What, then, can manufac- 
turers groups be expected to do 
about local elections next fall and 
national elections the fall after 
that? 

More than a clue is contained 
in the NMA _ communication. 
Alongside of his complaints about 
labors political activity, Mc- 
Curry piously recommends a 26- 
page pamphlet which he en- 
closes. The author, Thomas E. 
Shroyer, advises businessmen to 
“look over the young men” in 
their offices. 


“Find a man who has a flair for | 


politics,” urges this corporation 
lawyer who boasts of an active 
role in drafting the Taft-Hartley 
Act. “Let it be known that it will 


enhance his. chances with the. 
company if he goes into politics. | 


He will be doing the company 


more good during those few 


weeks in the state legislature than 
on the job... .” 
After this, the mask of moral 


indignation worn by anti-labor 
must be quite 
transparent. Labor needs neither 


propagandists 


to apologize nor relax in its in- 
dependent’ political activity. It 
does need to consolidate unity in 
its own ranks and strengthen its 
alliance with the Negro people 
and working farmers, to hold its 


gains and make new advances 


and aggres- 
Tide Late 


in'the face of gi 


bi iy* 
S 


2h yee 


ithe guideposts for this UAW con- 


‘movement or the reactionaries will 
do it for labor but won't use a 
broom but an axe to destroy it. 


The Auto Union 


Puts Its Program 


In Four Words 
ATLANTIC CITY.—Peace, free- 
dom, justice and brotherhood are 


vention here and they hang high 
above the rostrum for all the 3,000 
delegates to see. 

Under the huge sign of Peace, 
the slogan says: “build a just and 
honorable peace among men and 
nations.” : 


* 


1,500,000. 
* 

Not before 1960 is there any 
hope for Farm-Equipment industry! 
to see a pickup, according to re-' 
ports of delegates here. Some 35,-| 


more to come. Yet the union here 
has no resolutions for opening trade 
with the Socialist nations, particu- 
larly People’s China who wants to 
buy thousands of tractors and mil-| 
lions of dollars worth of replace- 
ment parts. 7 
* 


OW’ ALLEY 


THE OLD-TiMs? 


or Roy Reuther, the PAC director. 

Ford Local 600 has a fine resolu- 

tion in the resolutions committee 

calling for such as the perspective. 
* 


Nothing is said in the convention 
reports so far about incorporating 
in the 1958 contract demands, the 
UAW Model FEPC clause, though 
there is a lot of words about broth- 
erhood in reports. This is something 
that always gets dumped in the 
opening stretches of big negotia- 
trons. 

: * 

Wonder why Rev. Martin Luther 
King, leader -of the Negre peoples 
great and heroic resistance move- 
ment in Montgomery, Ala., wasn't 
invited here or A. Philip Randolph, 
AFL Negro leader who has just 
come back from Ghana. Maybe the 
Radio Free Europe mob that al- 
ways hangs around these conven- 
tions kept Randalph’s report of 
Ghana, out of here. 

* | 

All General Motors had to pay 
out in SUB payments in the last six 
months of 1956 was $1,500,000. 
There's going to have to be an aw- 
ful big raise in SUB to make the 
membership think they really got 
something with SUB. Nobody t:"’:s 
about it here, they want the .‘d 
fashioned demands, wage bco.‘s, 
cut speedup, higher pensions, short- 


‘er work week, more vacation pay. 


* 

Some 1,500 planst in America 
are using atomic materials which 
means that many thousands of 
workers are already exposed to { e 
hazards of atomic radiation. ‘he 
convention here will go into pro- 
posing a tight safety program. At 


* ‘one is going to have a rough pass-| present there are no trained plant 


personnel for dealing with this new 
health and safety hazard. Some new 


‘concepts on Workmen's Compen- 


sation are in order on this. 
* 

Seventy-seven thousand UAW 
members have retired under the 
UAW program by January, 1957, 
Not talked about in top brass re- 
ports here, but hotter than a pistol 
with the retirees is for them to get 
escalator raises in their pensions as 
HCL goes up. They average $60 a 
month right now from employers, 
plus what they may get from Uncle 


000° to 40,000 unemployed with|Sam. 


* 

There is now one white collar 
worker for every three industrial 
worker. Unionization of white col- 
lar workers in plants where the auto 
workers are is being endorsed by 
this convention. | 


More than 175,000 women, now 
members of the 1,500,000 member; 
UAW. But women delegates here 
report discrimination at the hiring 
gate is the knottiest problem the: 


The Freedom slogan carries un-' 
derneath it these words, “make hu- 
man freedom secure by making it 


universal.” 
* 


the power of the atom, realize the. 


The Justice banner says, “harness highest participation in PAC work 


newly setup UAW Women’s De- 
partment faces. The women. mem- 
bers of the.union and wives of auto 
workers showed what they could 
do in the last election ar Ds the 


was recorded. No mention is made 


abundance of automation. Provide 


economic aid and social justice for 
all mankind.” 
* 


Brotherhood is depicted thus, 
“give meaning and substance to the 
noble concept of the Brotherhood 
of Man. So that all people, regard- 
less of race, creed, color, national- 


ing and human fellowship.” 


met tot GA 


ity, can live in peace, understand- 


dao) ea FS 


‘in the reports here of the special 
discrimination against Negro wo- 
| 
men at the factory gate. 
* 

No mention of a Farm-Labor 
Party in either of the two Reuther 
reports to the convention, Walter's; 


WINSTON, GREEN 
(Centinued from Page 16) 
punished by a sentence im ex- 
cess of one year. Respondents’ 
(Green's and Winston's) position, 
put in other words is that con- 
tempts are misdemeanors and 

not felonies.” 
The Supreme Court has refused 
in the past few years to grant re- 


views to two other Communist de- 


fendants, Gus Hall and Robert 
Thompson, cited for contempt in 
similar cases. However, the power 
of the lower court to impose sen- 
tences over one year had noi been 
raised in the previous cases, ac- 
cording to Abt's petition. — 


—_— 
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UAW CONVENTION 


— UAWHas a 10-Point Program for red 
Program Calls for Halt to Atomic Bomb Tests 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


ATLANTIC CITY.—Not pub- 
lished much by the cold war 
press but hit hard in speeches 
at the 16th Constitutional Con- 
vention of the UAW was oppo- 
s'tton to any sere ore 
more atomic § ee 
bomb tests. . 2. 
“es. Walter ie 3, 

er re- | eee 
I d that % 4 sa ae 2 

> is no de-. ¢ aay 
f ase against : 3a 
-t 2  H-bomb,; @ os 
t'> only de- ES: 
{..e being ar 
r cce, unless as he said Ameri- 
i ns want to live the rest of 
t:c’r lines in tunnels and holes 
in the ground. 


Man’s inhumanity to man, he 
t-'d the delegates finds its most 
t -rible expression in the total 
cc:truction aspects of the H- 
bomb. 

Along the border, he said, 
bvtween the United States and 
C nada, a 3,000 mile stretch, 
r=: a soldier or gun can be seen. 
I. cry frontier in the world 
should be the same. 

Reuther said: that the busi- 
n° 5 of the Soviet Union explod- 
in - a bomb, then the U.S. ex- 
r ‘ng a bigger one and Britain 
a" ‘ager one yet, has got to end. 
I> omitted the well-known 
information that the Soviet Un- 
ion has repeatedly urged an end 
to atomic bomb tests. 

He called on the United 
States government to take the 
lead in an all-out effort to nail 
down world peace and pros- 
perity. His report outlines a 10 


nn. ot 


Pr. 


point program for world peace; 

1. The U.S, government to 
commit itself to contribute year- 
ly to a World Fund for Peace, 
Prosperity and Progress a sum 
equal to two percent of the U.S. 
gross ational. product for 25 
years. This would mean about 
$8.5 billion a year. 

2. Russia should be asked by 
the U.S. to contribute a like 
percentage of its gross national 
product. 

3. Administration of — the 
Peace-Prosperity Fund should 
be through the United Nations. 

4. America’s food abundance 
should be thrown into the bat- 
tle for Peace. 

5. Creation by the U.S. of a 
Federally financed scholarship 
program for training technicians 
for peace, 

6. U.S. economic aid without 
political strings attached. 

7. While the UN prepares for 
such a Peace-Prosperity Fund, 


would mean justification for auto, 
companies raising prices on the 
the 1,500,000 member union would | 1939 cars, Reuther replied to news- 
go out for two-year contracts in| men that there hasn’t been any jus- 


1958, would seek the highest wage; tification for price boosts on any 
package ever asked, but would not, of the models and the 59s won't be 


go after a master agreement cov-| any different. 
ering all of the Big Three (cM, | He called attention to a special 
Ford, Chrysler). The present con-| sub-committee of the U. S. Sen- 
tracts are for three years and ex-|ate headed by Senator Estes Ke- 
pire in June, 1958. Before that it} fauver which is starting soon to-in- 
was five-year contracts. vestigate prices, | yam Q 


of companies and especially auto- 
| "§ sm, bony wed pen “Tn mobile. He said the UAW will urge 
| Seek & shorrer Work wees, NO *lall labor to give every aid and as- 
shorter work day, plus increased) sistance to this committee's work 


ATLANTIC CITY.—UAW ee 
dent Walter Reuther said here that 


rations : 


58 demands, 2yr. contract, 
biggest’ raise, shorter week 


ward the facts on why there did 
not have to be price increases. 
Reuther said that a canvass made 
by himself and officers amongst lo- 
cal union and rank and file mem- 
bers revealed that workers prefer 
a shorter work week, like four days, 
giving them three days a week off, 
rather than a shorter work-day on 


a five-day week. 


He said the convention would 
be asked to okay a study commis- 
sion idea of industry and the union 
in auto, which if okayed here would 

sought from management to ex- 


the U.S. should waste no time 
in carrying out its financial com- 
mitment using existing UN 
agencies. 

8. A system of outright grants | 
to needy nations and for long 
term low interest loans—at the 
option of the nations receiving. 

9. Regardless of military alli- 
ances, the U.S. must speak out 
clearly against all forms of colo- 
nial domination and reaffirm a 
a position which suports the 


'take-home pay, plus a wage in- which he predicted will bring for- 
crease. 

A special UAW convention will 
be called in January or February, 
1958, to organize this “crash pro- 
gram for the 1958 negotiations, 
plus the wherewithal to win it.| 
This was taken to mea nthe raising 
of a possible $100 million strike 
fund, through special strike assess-; 
ments. Delegates are cool here to 


“we 


* , 


+ De 
My, 


ig 
~ 


7 
f 
4 
¥] 


be 
plore how the shorter work week 
is to be obtained. 


ichigan 
edition 


a big strike assessment, which is 
‘what such a strike fund would 
mean and it won't have easy going. 
Reuther is using this convention of 
course to lay a basis for getting it 
‘approved in January, 1958, 

' Asked if “the biggest raise ever” 


right of all peoples to political 
independence and _ self-determ- 
ination. 

10, America must “square (its) 
practical performance with its 
noble promises in the field of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 


—— ae = 


Pray Pilgramage Set for May 18 
—Backed by UAW Delegates 


ATLANTIC CITY.—The UAW)said the UAW _ spokesman, has 


is supporting the Prayer Pilgrimage 
for Freedom to Washington, May 
18th, the third aninversary of the 
historic United States 


piblie schools. 

The union will call on its over 
1,000 locals to participate tin the 
assembly at Lincoln’s monument in 


Supreme! of business. , suuion Cal 
Court order against segregation in| tack on not just the NAACP but removal of the act's discriminatory, 
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ATLANTIC CITY — The UAW products. 
convention went on record calling. * 
on members of Congress to take! The convention called on the 
‘action on Jong overdue amend-| leadership of the AFL-CIO to work 
‘ments to the McCarran-Walter Im-! for an effective campaign to organ- 


joined with privately organized 
groups like the White Citizens 


‘Change Walter-McCarran:’ UAW 


ize the millions of unorganized 
workers, to work for quicker merg- 
‘er of county and state mergers, to 
‘urge more activity in politics by 
members. 


am 


migration and Nationality Act. 


Councils to t the NAACP t 
“ a The union resolution called for 


This he said is an at-! 


arbitrary and _ anti - democratic, 
‘standards, formulas and provisions 
‘and to substitute provisions which | 
— establish liberal immigration 
icies, 


upon the rights of all Negro citi-| 
zens and all citizens. 

This defiance, this legislative 
harassment, economic pressure, 


DETROIT—While the commer- 


how a “group of citizens” were 


Washington on that day, to review; slander and violence against the| They also asked Congress to re-| preparing to ask Police Commis- 


the national scene and work for, Negro people in the South, said’ 


ending all segregation. 
The May 17 decision of the Su- 
preme Court was a new emancipa- 


tion said a UAW spokesman here 
and now it must be broadened 
out to include more than nine 
siates and the District of Columbia 
that have either completed deseg- 
regation or have made a beginning. 

Eight states have defied the na- 
tion's highest court and have re- 


fused to comply with its ruling. 
The governments of these states, 


sioner Piggins to run for Mayor of 
Detroit this fall, cops under Piggins 


the UAWer has been encouraged Ve the double standard imposed 


by public officials. 


The Call to the Prayer Pilgrim- 'the convention urged in states la-; 
age for Freedom was issued by, bor work for: Extension of cover-| trucks. 


On Workmen’s Compensation, | 


‘by naturalized citizenship. 
orders were escorting scab gasoline 


The CLO locals of the Oil, 


‘Rev. Martin Luther King of the age, duration of benefits for the full! Chemical, and Atomic Workers, 


Montgomery Improvement Asso-| period of disability, a benefit level’ nd 436 eer 

ciation, Roy Wilkins, NAACP and _ of 75 percent of actual wages, pay- = " f D ee prs 4 pont 

Philip Randolph, AFL-CIO Sleep-! ment to survivors for full a | he 8 
‘panies, because of employers re- 


ing Car Porters Union. | 
fusal to offer a reasonable wage in- 


William | dependency. 
Oliver, UAW-FEPC Director sat 
| crease. The union seeks 25c an 
‘hour raise, employers offer 8c. 


* 
Farmers; for a price support pro- 


gram that will maintain at least 90 


Ask Contempt Review 
For Green, Winston 


| ie mba ibe D. C. — A petition asking review of 
the three-year contempt sentences imposed last year on Com-  evithout wer to sentence in ex-. 
munist leaders Gilbert Green and H | 


in the U. S. Supreme Court today. 


in on the meeting on arrangements. | 
Many thousands are expected to! 
ercent parity on all : 
2 — Nc y all crops and Detroit cops, like always are aid- 
ing the employers by providing 


for contempt of court because of 
their failure to appear for their 


PIGGINS COPS ESCORTING | 
SCAB TRUCKS IN GAS STRIKE 


jcial press were coyly mentioning: 


| 


‘scab gas. At the same time these 
trucks are violating fire laws by riot 
being equipped with fire extin- 
guishers and other safety measures. 

The union claims that 26 trucks 
have been receiving protection 
from the cops. 

This use of cops against striking 
unionists is not new for Piggins. 
During the Square D strike two 
years ago, he personally supervised 
the scores of cops that escorted 
daily scabs and strikebreakers into 
the Square D plant. 

Under his regime police brutality 


as practiced by cops against Negro 
citizens has not abated, but con- 


participate. | 
aeotention for trucks. hauling the 


Ee 


Original sentence in 1951. 

Citing the legislative history of 
the concept law, Abt pointed out 
that contempt is not an “infamous 
crime,” that is, sentence for more 
than one year may not be imposed. 


Arguing that the court “was 


enry Winston was filed jcess of one year,” Abt wrote: 
lip chon aa “| “An infamous offense is one 


‘pressure for speedup exists in every 


7 point program t 
boss pressure on speedup 


ATLANTIC CITY — Employer pani 


tinued. on ee if 
o meet 


ies to discipline workers who 
can’t make production standards, 
provide transfer to other jobs for 


The petition challenges lower’ Judge Harold Medina in 1949, 
‘The two did not appear for eR 
| 


court decisions upholding the sen- 
tences and urges the high court, 
especially, to review the power of | 
the Federal courts to impose con- 
tempt sentences longer than one York, on F eb. 27 and March 5, 
year. The petition was submitted|1956, respectively, to serve™ their 
by John Abt, New York attorney. | five-year term. 

Green and Winston were among: After their appearance 

_,the 11. Communist Dondens : nese: jpentenoed by: Judge 

tenced undet the Smith Act «by Dawson to ‘eines: addi 


tence on July 2,-1951, but sur- 
rendered voluntarily at the U, S. 


they were 


Courthouse in Foley Square, New 


‘Archie! ©, | 
tional yeats* 


which may be punished by con- 
finement in a penitentiary. Such 
confinement is imposed where 
the sentence is for a term in ex- 
cess of one year. It follows that 
all’ offenses punishable by im- 
onget are infamous. According- 
y, if contempt is 
mous offense, it 
(Continued on 


’ 
’ 


» 4 
’ ‘% 


not an- fe 


: 


j 


sig lathe 


plant declared the UAW conven- 
tion here and adopted a 7 point 
program to combat it. The pro-: 
gram is considered by many as not. 
going far enough, as we went to 
ress. One of. the biggest debates. 
of the convention is expected on 
this—it's still to come. : 


workers who can’t make production, 
ternational Union should utilize 


aesalthnwads ye de strike authori- 


is;|zation to combat speedup, oppose 


o Rocientic® methods of speatagers 


* 


MICHIGAN 


UAW Readies PAC Fight 
To Lick Govt. Curb on Politi 


for election campaigns. 


ATLANTIC CITY. — The UAW 
convention went all out here to mo- 
bilize its membership behind the 
unoin’s fight to win the right to par- 
ticipate in politics which the gov- 
ernment seeks to curb in a pending 
suit in Federal] Judge Picard’s court 
in Detroit. The suit is an indictment 
handed down by a Grand Jury, 
which was carried to the Supreme 
Court.-after Picard threw it out. 


The high court remanded it back 
to the lower court again for trial, 
but refuse dto discuss the constitu- 
tional right of the union to partici- 
pate in politics. The union claimed 
that the recent Supreme Court 
majority opinion seeks to separate 
the inseparable in failing to rule 
on the constitutionality of the issue, 
while ruling at the same time, re- 
versing Picard’s decision that the 
indictment was outside the purview: 
of the statute. 
The government's case is based 
on the UA Whaving had U. S. Sen. 
Pat McNamara on a TV program 


$ 


| 


Of course the government. has 


152,604. 


The merchants of death, the 100 
t military contractors with the 


Fede 
Federal Government gave $1,816,- 
000 to the GOP and $40,975 to the 
Dems. 


Sen. Joe McCarthy's threat to 


haul the UAW before the Mc- 
Clellan Committee has the over- 
tones of checking into UAW ex- : 
penditures in the field of political, Homer Ferguson who was backed votes. There are approximately 
action, particularly in Wisconsin, 
where “Jumping Joe” is running for 
reelection. 


Reuther told the convention tha 


paid for out of Citizenship Funds) if McCarthy keeps hollering on in- 


of the union. The government! vestigating the UAW he 
claims this is a violation of the| Washin 


lll go to 


_ Taft-Hartley Act and that the union| ing Joe.” 


brought no. such suit against _ 
corporation or high company of- 
ficials, : | 

The union released figures to 
delegates here showing that 12 se- 
lected family groups — e.g. Fords, 
LduPonts, Mellons, etc., contributed 
$1,040,526 to the Republican Party 
and $107,109 to the Dems. 


The duPonts alone gave the GOP 
$248,423, the Rockefellers gave 


+ publican Party. Ferguson was lick- 


gton and face up to “Jump-| 


| 
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convention that every contri 
to a federal election be 
$5 per individual per year. 


Says Hoffa 
was partner in 


S 
ution 


“McCarthy a stooge for Kohler.” 


most reactionary anti-labor immor- 
al employer in America, one Her- 
bert Kohler up in Wisconsin ace’ 
“This Joe McCarthy is a dis- 
grace to the United States, all over 
the world people recognize him as 
a a character assassin, 

Reuther said, “. . . now what is|a man who has no respect for the 
Joe McCarthy up to? I say that truth or human decency or for hu- 
Joe McCarthy is steaging for the man liberties.” 


ATLANTIC CITY—The Detroit, 
Free Press got into the convention 
headlines here the first day when 
Walter Reuther held up a Free| 
Press with a headline, “McCarthy 
wants to investigate the Kohler, 


—— 


1 4 
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THE OLD-TIiMs? 


TLANTIC CITY. — A high or Roy Reuther, the PAC director. 
point of the UAW convention here Ford Local 600 has a fine resolu- 
was Marian Anderson, internation-|tion in the resolutions committee 
ally known Negro singer’s appear-'calling for such as the perspective. 
ance here Wednesday. She did some * 


A 


unholy alliance 


ATLANTIC CITY.—UAW presi-| 
dent Walter Reuther charged here, 
“an unholy alliance” existed in the 
1954 and 1956 election campaigns 
in Michigan and that alliance was 
made up of a reactionary politician, 
a corrupt labor leader and reac- 
tionary employers. 

In 1954 the obvious reactionary 
politician was former U. S. Senator 


by Teamster head here James Hof- 
fa. Ferguson was the darling of the 
Ford-GM dominated Michigan Re- 


ed by a electoral coalition led by) 
CIO and some AFL labor involving 
also a wide strata of Negro, com- 
munity, farm groups. 

In 1956 it was no secret that 


‘struggle of the Kohler strikers. The 
50 voice strikers choir sang for the 
delegates. ‘ | 

| 


selections from her concert reper-| Nothing is said in the convention 
toire and spoke briefly. This is|reports so far about incorporating 
the first time the noted singer ever in the 1958 contract demands, the 
appeared before a labor conven- UAW Model FEPC clause, though 
tion. ‘there is a lot of words about broth- 
* ‘erhood in reports. This is something 
There are 1,247 active UAW-lo- that always gets dumped in the 
cal unions and they are entitled to opening stretches of big negotia- 
approximately 3,215 reat 
dolastebed Voting strength of these * 
local unions totals about 13,500| Wonder why Rev. Martin Luther 
King, leader of the Negre peoples 
2,500 guests here. Each delegate| great and heroic resistance move- 
carried no more than eight votes. ment in Montgomery, Ala., wasn't 
+ invited here =e. a ee 
, ; -  jAFL Negro er W as just 
P Bes — = roa ek come back from Ghana. Maybe the 
Y oe Radio Free Europe mob that al- 
ways hangs around these conven- 
tions kept Randalph’s report of 
Ghana, out of here. 


was using members’ money illegally| 


Cenv. blasts seab laws 
shows them, wage cutters 
ATLANTIC CITY. — The 16th} with the average of $2.20 per hour, 


The UAW is proposing at this in | 

All General Motors had to pay 
out in SUB payments in the last six 
‘months of 1956 was $1,500,000. 
| There's going to have to be an aw- 


ful big raise in SUB to make the 


'Hoffa backed the reactionary De- 
'troit Mayor Albert E. Cobo, who 
was given the personal endorse- 
ment of GM’s C. E. Wilson and 
Harlow Curtice and Ford. 

Cobo was licked by the same 


Walter Reuther never spoke 
truer words than when he said here 
‘an arbitrator wit hthe wisdom of 
a thousand Solomons could never 
‘establish a sound basis for deter- 
mining how hard a worker should 


Constitutional Convention of the im the 30 states where no such laws 
UA Whblasted out in speeches and °xists. The difference then is 42 


electoral coalition, only this time. 


more of labor was in it from the| 


Trades, 


, cents less. 
resolution form against “right to 


The convention resolved that em- 


work” laws, terming them an em- 


‘plovers fight for socalled right-to-| wy) 


AFL, the powerful —s 
.who broke with Hoffa on 
iams. 


Overnor ' 


> the union should have a voice in the 


do his job in an aute plant. But so 
far it has not been said here that 


setting of standards of production. | 


membership think they really got 


isomething with SUB. Nobody t:""-s 
jabout it here, they want the | 


‘d 


fashioned demands, wage bco.‘s, 


cut speedup, higher pensions, short- 


ployers’ scheme to keep wages and work Jaws is not to liberate work- 
labor organizations down. ers from union bondage, but to 

Some 18 states have “right-to-'make workers easy victims of ex-| 
work” laws and there the average ploitation on the part of greedy 
wage is $1.78 an hour as compared: employers. 


‘er work week, more vacation pay. 
* 


Reuther’s lumping together in * 

one alliance, those who back re-| A raise of $4,000 a year from 
actionary candidates with employ- $18,000 to $22,000 is proposed for} Some 1,500 planst in America 
ers and corrupt labor leaders puts; UAW president Reuther. Staff|are using atomic materials which 
‘Teamsters’ head Hoffa of Michi-| members (International reps) are means that many thousands of 
gan in a combination that everyone also being proposed for a raise, but workers are already exposed to ' e 
knew he was in but no one had the Constitution Committee is not) hazards of atomic radiation. ‘he 
in labor’s|letting out how much until it pops’ convention here will go into pro- 

‘on the floor. With big layoffs, this posing a tight safety program. At 

‘one is going to have a rough pass-| present there are no trained plant 


ranks before. 


| * 
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By CARL WINTER 

Our recent spring elections 
have received unusual attention 
throughout the rest of the coun- 
try. And well they might. Some 
of the results have upset old pat- 
terns of voting, and foreshadow 

developing new political align- 
ments. 

For the first time in over 20 
years, the Governor’s party has 
won all the state offices compris- 
ing the administrative council. 
And, in effect, the government 
has a cabinet whose election de- 
pended upon labor support. This 
was one of the consequences of 
the unprecedented Democratic 
sweep in Michigan. 

But this is far from an old- 
time party victory, for the old 
Dem. party “ain't what she used 
to be.” Some important changes 
helped make this election vic- 
tory. Most important of these 
changes, is the independent po- 
litical organization and coopera- 
tion of many local unions. With- 
out the special mobilization of 
labor's political action commit- 
tees, the candidates and program 
of reactionary interests would 
not have suffered such drastic 
defeat as they did. 

Labor's strength, moreover, 
was combined with the deter- 
mination of the Negro people to 
win their place in government 
representation. This was shown 
by the election of Common Pleas 

- Judge Elvin Davenport in De- 
troit and the high vote for a 
place on Flint’s Board of Educa- 
tion registered by Mrs. Robin 
Beatrice Owen—both the first 
Negro candidates to run for these 
posts. | } 

Now, the counter-attack can 

_ be expected: to intensify, Shortly 
before ‘April fifst, the Michigas 


> 
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Manufacturers Association tried 
to alarm employers throughout 
the state about organized labor's 
role in politics. In a circular let- 
ter, dated March 7, general man- 
ager John C. McCurry wrote: 
“They have boldly announced 
their objectives. Can we afford 
to lose by default? This spring 
election is just as important to 
you as the national election last 
fall!” What, then, can manufac- 
turers groups be expected to do 
about local elections next fall and 
national elections the fall after 
that? 

More than a clue is contained 
in the NMA _ communication. 
Alongside of his complaints about 
labors political activity, Mc- 
Curry piously recommends a 26- 
page pamphlet which he en- 
closes. The author, Thomas E. 
Shroyer, advises businessmen to 
“look. over the young men” in 
their offices. 

“Find a man who has a flair for 
politics,” urges this corporation 
lawyer who boasts of an active 
role in drafting the Taft-Hartley 
Act. “Let it be known that it will 
enhance his chances with the 
company if he goes into politics. 
He will be doing the company 
more good during those few 
weeks in the state legislature than 
on the job... .” 

After this, the mask of moral 
indignation worn by anti-labor 
propagandists must be quite 
transparent. Labor needs neither 
to apologize nor relax in its in- 
dependent’ political activity. It 
does need to consolidate unity in 
its own ranks and strengthen its 
alliance with the Negro people 
and working farmers, to hold its 
gains and make new advances 
in'the face of ‘gi 


and aggres- 
;: ym ee. 


REUTHER while making no age on the floor. Plenty of axes be- | 


onnel for dealing with this new 


bones about how he felt about! ing sharpened along the boardwalk’ health and safety hazard. Some new 


‘Beck and Hoffa made it plain sev- on this. 


eral times here that he does not 
include large sections of the Team- 
sters leadership or membership. 


' 


' 
' 
' 
} 


|1954, to December, 1956, showed 


concepts on Workmen's Compen- 


— are in order on this. 
* 


Seventy-seven thousand UAW 


* 
Dues payments from December, 


| He proposes that labor get its a decline of 60,000. But the actual members have retired under the 


‘own most powerful broom, soap, dues paving membership in Febru- 
and water and cleanse the labor|ary, 1957, comes to approximately} 
‘movement or the reactionaries will! 1,500,000. 


do it for labor but won't use a 
‘broom but an axe to destroy it. 


The Auto Union 


Puts Its Program 
In Four Words 


dom, justice and brotherhood are 
the guideposts for this UAW con- 
‘vention here and they hang high 
‘above the rostrum for all the 3,000 
delegates to see. 

Under the huge sign of Peace, 
the ‘slogan says: “build a just and 
‘honorable peace among men and 


nations.” 
* 


derneath it these words, “make hu- 
man freedom secure by making it 


universal.” 
_ 


economic aid and social justice for 
all mankind.” 
* 


“give meaning and substance to the 
noble concept of the Brotherhood 
of Man. So that all people, regard- 
less of race, creed, color, national- 
ity, can live in peace, understand- 
ing and human fellowship.” 


Michigan Worker 
Send news, advertisements, sub- 


tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 


ag aN 4-9015. 
os Iv »* 


ATLANTIC CITY.—Peace, free- with the Socialist nations, particu- 


UAW program by January, 1957, 
Not talked about in top brass re- 
ports here, but hotter than a pistol 
* with the retirees is for them to get 

Not before 1960 is there anyjescalator raises in their pensions as 
hope for Farm-Equipment industry! HCL goes up. They average $60 a 
to see a pickup, according to re- month right now from employers, 
ports of delegates here. Some 35,-| plus what they may get from Uncle 
000° to 40,000 unemployed with|Sam. . 
more to come. Yet the union here: 
has no resolutions for opening trade: 


* 

There is now one white collar 
worker for every three industrial 
larly People’s China who wants to| worker. Unionization of white col- 
buy thousands of tractors and mil-|lar workers in plants where the auto 


lions of dollars worth of replace- workers are is being endorsed by 
ment parts. this convention. 
* 


More than 175,000 women, now 
‘members of the 1,500,000 member 
UAW. But women delegates here 
report discrimination at the hiring 
gate is the knottiest problem the 


WINSTON, GREEN 
(Continued from Page 16) 


punished by a sentence in ex- 
cess of one year. Respondents’ 


The Freedom slogan carries un- newly setup UAW Women’s De- 


The Justice banner says, “harness highest participation in PAC work 


the power of the atom, realize the|was recorded. No mention is made 
abundance of automation. Provide 


Brotherhood is depicted thus,’ 


Set 4h GA ddan) BabA 


(Green’s and Winston's) position, 
put in other words is that con- 
tempts are misdemeanors and 
not felonies.” 


The Supreme Court has refused 
in the past few years to grant re- 
views to two other Communist de- 
fendants, Gus Hall and Robert 
Thompson, cited for contempt in 
similar cases. However, the power 
of the lower court to impose sen- 
tences over one year had not been 
raised in the previous cases, ac- 
cording to Abt's petition. 


partment faces. The women. mem- 
bers of the.union and wives of auto 
workers showed what they could 
‘do in the last election x — 


in the reports here of the- special 
discrimination against Negro wo- 
| 

men at the factory gate. 

* 

No mention of a Farm-Labor 
Party in either of the two Reuther 
reports to the convention, Walter's 


ae 


—~—_S 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
 firet Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


™ be ‘sz ‘ 
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UAW CONVENTION 
~ UAWHas a 10-Point Program for 
Program Calls for Halt to Atomic 


mb Test 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


ATLANTIC CITY.—Not pub- 
lished -much by the cold war 
press but hit hard in speeches 
at the 16th Constitutional Con- 
vention of the UAW was oppo- 
ston to any fe oF 
more atomic Fy eee 
bomb tests. pe 
es. Walter 2am ere 

qer re- ae : 

1 d that #@a.3 

t 2 is no de-. & 

f ase against - ee 

-t 2 H-bomb,; Saas 

t= only de- eS: 

{ne being 

r cece, unless as h 

i ns want to live the rest of 
t:c‘r lines in tunnels and holes 
in the ground. 


Man’s inhumanity to man, he 
t-'d the delegates finds its most 
t -rible expression in the total 
ce:truction aspects of the H- 
bomb. 

Along the border, he said, 
bctween the United States and 
C nada, a 3,000 mile stretch, 
r>: a soldier or gun can be seen. 
I. -cry frontier in the world 
should be the same. 

Reuther said. that the busi- 
ns of the Soviet, Union explod- 
ix « a bomb, then the U.S. ex- 
r ‘ng a bigger one and Britain 
a ‘ager one yet, has got to end. 
I:: omitted the well-known 
information that the Soviet Un- 
ion has repeatedly urged an end 
to atomic bomb tests. . 

He called on the United 
States government to take the 
lead in an all-out effort to nail 
down world peace and pros- 
perity. His report outlines a 10 


P 


Pray Pilgramage Set for May 18 


point program for world peace; 


l. The U.S. government to 
commit itself to contribute year- 
ly to a World Fund for Peace, 
Prosperity and Progress a sum 
equal to two percent of the U.S. 
gross re product for 25 
years. This would mean about 
$8.5 billion a year. 

2. Russia should be asked by 
the U.S. to contribute a like 
percentage of its gross national 
product. 

3. Administration of — the 
Peace-Prosperity Fund should 
be through the United Nations. 

4. America’s food abundance 
should be thrown into the bat- 
tle for Peace. 

5. Creation by the U.S. of a 
Federally financed scholarship 
program for training technicians 
for peace, : 

6. U.S. economic aid without 
political strings attached. 

7. While the UN prepares for 
such a Peace-Prosperity Fund, 
the U.S. should waste no time 
in carrying out its financial com- 
mitment using existing UN 
agencies. 


8. A system of outright grants | 


to needy nations and for long 
term low interest loans—at the 
option of the nations receiving. 

9. Regardless of military alli- 
ances, the U.S. must speak out 
clearly against all forms of colo- 
nial domination and reaffirm a 
a position which suports the 
right of all peoples to political 
independence and_ self-determ- 
ination. 

10, America must “square (its) 
practical performance with its 
noble promises in the field of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 


ATLANTIC CITY.—UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther said here that 
the 1,500,000 member union would 
go out for two-year contracts in 
1958, would seek the highest wage. 
package ever asked, but would not 
go after a master agreement cov- 
ering all of the Big Three (GM, 


Ford, Chrysler). The present con- 
tracts are for three years and ex- 
pire in June, 1958. Before that it 
was five-year contracts. 


seek a shorter work week, not a 
‘shorter work day, plus increased 
‘take-home pay, plus a wage in- 
crease. t 

A special UAW convention will 
be called in January or February, 
1958, to organize this “crash pro- 
gram for the 1958 negotiations, 
plus the wherewithal to win it. 
This was taken to mea nthe raising 
of a possible $100 million strike 


a big strike assessment, which is 
‘what such a strike fund would 


‘mean and it won't have easy going. 
Reuther is using this convention of 


course to lay a basis for getting it 
‘approved in January, 1958, 


' Asked if “the biggest raise ever” - 


He said that the union would 


fund, through special strike assess-| 
ments. Delegates are cool here to 


|would mean justification for auto. 
_éonrie raising prices on the 
1959 cars, Reuther replied to news- 
men that there hasn’t been any jus- 


: tification for price boosts on any 
of the models and the 59s won't be 


‘any different. 
| He called attention to a — 


‘sub-committee of the U. S. Sen- 
‘ate headed by Senator Estes Ke-' 
fauver which is starting soon to-in- 
vestigate prices, profits, operations 
of companies and especially auto- 
mobile. He said the UAW will urge 
‘all labor to give every aid and as- 
sistance to this committee's work| 
which. he predicted will bring for- 


' 
' 


- 
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38 demands, 2yr. contract, 
biggest raise, shorter week 


ward the facts on why there did 
not have to be price increases. 
Reuther said that a canvass made 
by himself and officers amongst lo- 
cal union and rank and file mem- 
bers revealed that workers prefer 
a shorter work week, like four days, 
giving them three days a week off, 


rather than a shorter work-day on 
a five-day week. 

He said the convention would 
be asked to okay a sttidy commis- 
sion idea of industry and the union 
in auto, which if okayed here would 
be sought from management to ex- 
plore how the shorter work week 
is to be obtained. 
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ATLANTIC CITY — The UAW 


products. 
* 


‘Change Walter-McCarran:’ UAW 


ize the millions of: unorganized 


—Backed by UAW Delegates 


ATLANTIC CITY.—The UAW)said the UAW spokesman, has 


convention went on record calling 
on members of Congress to take: 


workers, to work for quicker merg- 
The convention called on the|er of county and state mergers, to 


leadership of the AFL-C1O to work} urge more activity in politics by 


is supporting the Prayer Pilgrimage 
for Freedom to Washington, May 
18th, the third aninversary of the 
historic United States Supreme 


Court order against segregation in| tack on not just the NAACP but 


publie schools. 


The union will call on its over, 20S and all citizens. 
1,000 locals to participate in the 
assembly at Lincoln’s monument in! harassment, 
Washington on that day, to review} slander and violence against the} 
the national scene and work for, Negro people in the South, said’ 


ending all segregation. 

The May 17 decision of the Su- 
preme Court was anew emancipa- 
tion said a UAW spokesman here 
and now it must be broadened 
out to include. more than nine 
siates and the District of Columbia 
that have either completed deseg- 
regation or have made a beginning. 

Eight states have defied the na- 
tion's highest court and have re- 


fused to comply with fts- ruling. 
The governments of these states, 


joined with privately organized. 
groups like the White Citizens 
Councils to put the NAACP out 
ot business. This he said is an at- 


migration and Nationality Act. 


removal of the act's discriminatory, 
arbitrary and _ anti - democratic 
standards, formulas and provisions 
and to substitute provisions which 


upon the rights of all Negro citi- 
This defiance, this legislative 


economic pressure,’ 


policies. 

They also asked Congress to re- 
the UAWer has been encouraged ™"°Y° the double standard imposed 
7 by naturalized citizenship. 

by public officials. O , 
man rere Pieri n Workmen's Compensation, 
The Call to the Prayer Pilgrim-| the convention urged in states la- 
age for Freedom was issued by, bor work for: Extension of cover- 


‘Rev. Martin Luther King of the age, duration of benefits for the full 


ciation, Roy Wilkins, NAACP and of 75 percent of actual wages, pay- 
Philip Randolph, AFL-CIO Sleep- | ment to survivors for full period of 
ing Car Porters Union. William) dependency. 

Oliver, UAW-FEPC Director sat| 

in on the meeting on arrangements. | 


Many thousands are expected to’ 


* 
Farmers; for a price support pro- 
gram that will maintain at least 90 


participate. percent parity on all crops and 


Ask Contempt Review 
For Green, Winston 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — A petition asking review of 


for contempt of court because of 
their failure to appear for their 
original sentence in 1951. 


the concept law, Abt pointed out 
that contempt is not an ‘“infamous 
crime,” that is, sentence for more 
than one year may not be in:posed. 


Arguing that the court “was 


the three-year contempt sentences imposed last year on Com- | without power to sentence in ex- 


munist leaders Gilbert Green and Henry Winston was filed 


in the U. S. Supreme Court today. 

The petition challenges lower 
court decisions upholding the sen- 
tences and urges the high court, 
especially, to review the power of 


‘Judge Harold Medina in 1949, 


the Federal courts to impose con- 


tempt sentences longer than one York, on Feb. 27 and March 5, 
year. The petition was submitted |1956, respectively, to serve” their 
by John Abt, New York attorney.! five-year term. 


Green and Winston were among ' 


.the 11 Communist Dondersis necr:jpenvenced by My ainaad ‘yale i 


-tenced unde? the Smith Act «by 


icess of one year,” Abt wrote: 

| “An infamous offense is one 
which may be punished by con- 
The two did not appear for sen-  finement in a penitentiary. Such 
tence on July 2, 1951, but sur-| confinement is imposed where 
rendered voluntarily at the U. S.: the sentence is for a term in ex- 
Courthouse in Foley Square, New! cess of one year. It follows that 
all offenses punishable by im- 
year are infamous. According- 
ly, if contempt is not an infa- 
motig_oflnee, it muy, nat 
* '(Cohtinued on Pagé I 


ter their appearance they were 


* ie 


action on long overdue amend. | 
ments to the McCarran-Walter Im-' 


would establish liberal immigration 


Montgomery Improvement _Asso-| period of disability, a benefit level’ gg9 and 456, are on strike at a 


Citing the legislative history of 


) be acceler 


for an effective campaign to organ- 


members. 


— 


The union resolution called for PIGEINS COPS ESCORTIN ¢- 


SCAB TRUCKS IN GAS STRIKE 


| DETROIT—While the commer- 
|cial press were coyly mentioning 
iow a “group of citizens” were 
‘preparing to ask Police Commis- 
| sioner Piggins to run for Mayor of 
: Detroit this fall, cops under Piggins 
orders were escorting scab gasoline 
trucks. The CLO locals of the Oil, 
‘Chemical, and Atomic Workers, 


number of Detroit refining com- 
‘panies, because of employers re- 
fusal to offer a reasonable wage in- 
lerease. The union seeks 25c an 
‘hour raise, employers offer 8c. 


‘scab gas. At the same time these 
trucks are violating fire laws by not 
being equipped with fire extin- 
guishers and other safety measures. 

The union claims that 26 trucks 
have been receiving protection 
from the cops. 

This use of cops against striking 
unionists is not new for Piggins. 
During the Square D strike two 
years ago, he personally supervised 
the scores of cops that escorted 
daily scabs and strikebreakers -into 
the Square D plant. 

_ Under his regime police brutality 


Detroit cops, like always are aid- | 


‘ing the employers by providing 
protection for trucks. hauling the 


as practiced by cops against Negro 
citizens has not abated, but con- 
tinued. : : 


ATLANTIC. CITY — Employer 
-pressuré for up exists in every 
plant declared the UAW conven- 
tion here and adopted a 7 point 
program to combat it. The pro- 
gram is considered by many as not 
going far enough, as we went to 
press. One of. the biggest debates 


> 


'this—it's still to come. 


of the convention is expected on} greets 


T point program to meet 
boss pressure on speedup 


panies to discipline workers who 
can’t make production standards, 
provide transfer to other jobs for 
workers who can’t make production, 
International Union should utilize 
every available means to take the 


| com etitive factor. out of work 


; and production standards, 
| the speed with which the 
International okayed strike authori- 


;|zation to combat speedup, oppose - 


_ The proposed 7 point pr 


ga | piecework, 


scientific” 


a 


oa ae Po Os Se Ve 
— es ; - 
methods of speedup. 
: 
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TO OUR READERS: 


We Can Hold Out 


IT is now two weeks since we initiated cur annual 
$100,000 fund appeal, and proposed to renew our lag- 
ging circulation campaign. 

There have been some slight signs of pick-up in the 
circulation effort in a few areas, and plans for develop- 
ment of the campaign have been worked out in others. 
The overall results, however, are still far from drive pro- 
portions, and circulation has dropped dangerously. At 
this date we have reached only 30 percent of our 9,000 
Worker subscription goal, and less than half of the 2300 
Daily Worker subscription target. 


As regards the $100,000 fund drive, the total re- 
ceived in the first ten days was $60 from Connecticut. 
That is all! 


We said two weeks ago that our existence depended 
on the rapid development of these drives. For weeks, 
we postponed all obligations, cut off our creditors, bor- 
rowed heavily on the strength of their development. 
We held off emergency pléas to our readers in the hope 
that we could organize the drives without such pleas. 

WE CAN HOLD OFF NO LONGER; WE CAN 
POSTPONE OBLIGATIONS NO LONGER; WE 
CANNOT BORROW ANY MORE, AND MUST 
START TO MEET PAST OBLIGATIONS AND 
LOANS. 


The schedule of our fund appeal originally called 
for $20,000 to be received by next week. We need a 


tion drive, to keep going. 
We asked all organized groups of readers to get on 
the ball now, to take emergency measures to rush funds 


to our office this week! 
* 
Checks and Money Orders should he made 
payable to Robert W. Dunn, P.O. Box 231, 
Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. 


No Longer Unless... 


very substantial part of this, as well as a speeded circula- | 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 

ATLANTIC CITY.—The con- 
vention of the United Auto 
Workers decided last week to 
“make the shorter work-week 
and increased take-home pay” 
the major demand in 1958 con- 
tract negotiations with the air- 
craft and Big Three automobile 
companies. 

To that end, the 3,000 dele- 
gates voted the union launch 
a “comprehensive - educational 
and public relations program” 
to win the members and the 
public for unions goal. A 
special convention of the UAW 
next January, shortly before ne- 
gotiations. get under way, will 
bring the preparations to a high 


point for: -what tis: generally! ‘ex- + 


pected to be labor's next major 


‘revolution” as 


struggle. 

e UAW, the nation’s largest 
union and the first to face a 
contract deadline with the coun- 
trys major corporations, will be 
out in front for those unions, 
mainly in the meta] industries, 
that are aiming for the shorter 
work-week or a cut in the work- 


day as the way to meet auto- 


mation and unemployment. 
The resolution, and Walter 


Reuther’s report to the conven- 


tion, underscored “increased 
take-home’ as well as a cut in 
the week (possibly to four days) 
on the by that ever-mount- 
ing productivity paced by auto- 
mation and other technological 
advances—the “second industrial 
thé. resolution 
calls it-has so far outrun con- 


SO YOU just sweated out the completion of your income tax return, have dug up 
the necessary cash: you made the April 15 deadline, and you have carefully dropped 
the envelope in the mail-box and breathed your sigh of relief. Do you realize that if «~1 


are like the rest of us Americans, 
your annual earnings . hovering 
somewhere near $5,000 a year, 
the tax collectors—federal, state, 
and municipal—will have reliev- 
ed you of about $1,600 of your 
total earnings—in other words— 
about one-third: of your wages? 


The old saying has it that 
your fate is “as sure as death 
and taxes.” Virtually two-thirds 
of your federal tax dollar went 
for war materials of every 
known variety and you have 
dug down in your pocket for 
tax money that may blow your- 
self and your progeny into 
smithereens. 

For our lawmakers plan to 
spend most of the $71.8 billions 
that is the federal budget. next 
year for hydrogen bombs, air- 
planes to carry them in, missiles 
to fill the warheads with, battle- 
ships,. submarines, the training 
of infantrymen and all else that 


destroys. 
si 


THE FATE of appropriations 
for schools, housing, farm relief, 
and other social benefits that 
accrue to the betterment of lile 
is extremely doubtful at this 
writing. Of course the tradition- 
al homage is paid these services, 
and President Eisenhower can 
say in his speech last week: 
“Our schools are. more import- 
ant than our Nike batteries .. . 
more powerful even than the 
energy of the atom.” But virtu- 
ally within 48 hours, the New 
York Times-.observer in Wash- 
ington, William S. White, wrote 
(Sunday April 7): “The school 
aid bill, for example, was nev- 
er in too good a position. But 
the real clamminess began to 
descend about it when powerful 
business and Republican Party 
groups began openly’ to rebel 
at the size of the budget.” 

The “rebellion” did not en- 
compass the expenditures on 
armaments: proposals to slash 
deal primarily with expenditures 
that would. be to the advantage 
of our children, our farmers, our 
homes. . . 

Even the Wall Street Journal 
speaks of “the staggering sum” 
of $38 billions to go for direct 
military expenditures, up $2 bil- 
lion over last year. 

And there are other outlays 
that go under the heading of 
“protection”’—some $2.3 billion 


sion (which is more than $400,- 
000,000 over the previous bud- 
get); $2.6 billion for foreign mil- 
itary aid; $1.8 billion for what 
is called foreign economic and 
technical aid (but which is most- 
ly for military purposes); $400 
million for military stockpiling 
(which Robert W. Dunn, head 
of the Labor Research Associa- 
tion, calls “ a great help in keep- 
ing up prices for certain big 
mining companies); $200 mil- 
lion for civilian defense, Voice 
of America activities and similar 
items. Altogether the “national 
security expenditures comé to 
$45.3 billion which is an in- 
crease of $2.6 billion over the 
previous years budget—or 63 
percent of the total. 
* 


of one B-52 bomber we could 
build four 100-bed modern hos- 
pitals which our people need so 
badly. 

All this means, as a Wall 
Street business letter admits, “big 


‘money in contracts for big com- 


panies” with “high pressure by 
business, with entrenched vested 
interest, to get more appro- 
priated, more spent.” The let‘ er 
says, too, that the pressure for 
more military spending “is over- 
whelming and it’s always in one 
direction, up, and that means 
tremendous taxes on all the peo- 
ple... for the things that are 
essentially non-productive. ” 
Hence many Americans eager- 
ly followed last week’s news that 
Britain was drastically reducing 
its army, navy and airforce, be- 


sumer purchasing power that 
unless workers do have higher 
incomes, the country will surely 
plunge into a crisis. 

The spelling out of the shorter 
work-week demand will come 
at the January convention as 
will the question of a giatn strike 
fund, with $100,000,000 most 
mentioned. There 1s no illusion 
here that a cut in hours can be 
won without a big struggle. 

THE ACCENT in this con- 
vention, as far as the big ma- 
jority of the delegates are con- 
cerned, is on the economic is- 
sues. At this writing, with the 
convention still on, there is 
considerable dissatisfaction 
among delegates because those 


ikey. economic questions -— the 
platforms upon which rank ‘and 


file tickets swept election for 
delegates in many major locals 


—have not yet received the 
hoped for attention. 

The issues are speed-up, run- 
away of jobs and plants mostly 
to “right-to-work” states and au- 
tomation. Delegations from a 
number of the major locals, in 
a move to underscore those and 
other issues—including rank and 
file democracy, referendum elec- 
tions, stronger application of the 
FEPC clause and more attention 
to skilled trades—called. a- rank 
and file caucus and to their own 


“Surprise almost 500 delegates 


attended. 
They voiced considerable in- 
dignation over. the difficulty 


they had, up until that, point;to -, 


voice ‘the demands ° of ~@mar 


members and noted that hardly 
any delegates differing with the 
administration on issues were 
named on the convention: com- 
mittees. They discussed ways to 
get recognition on the conven- 
tion floor discussion. 

That caucus concluded with 
the formation of a rank and file 
caucus permanently and on a 
national scale, Many of the de!e- 
gates in the audience came as a 
result of sweeping upsets in lo- 
cal elections in- which the “ins” 
were reptudiated for lack of ac- 
tion on the economic sisues. . 

Separate resolutions were still 
up for ee Ses angers g 
speed shop transfers, auto- 
enamel and related questions. 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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euberger Asks 


State Dept Role 
In Norman Death 


WASHINGTON—The complicity of the State Dept. and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the suicide of E. Herb- 
ert Norman, Canadian ambassador to Egypt, has not been 


fully told. ~ 

If Sen. Richard Neuberger’s ef- 
forts succeed, however, John Fost- 
er Dulles’ aides will not be able to 
smother the truth — their _ 
‘ollaborati rj 1e Senate In- 
er amc Selo \cently described his attitude to the 

Neuberger asked last Monday,| Suez crisis in the following words: 
anc! earlier on Friday, og at bi, “You pm —— men’s 
artis. r e set u y the! arguments cause ey are 
Benash.: ‘ged Seseiiante the! shabbily dressed, eat with their 
release bv the Senate Internal Se-| fingers or think in a manner en- 
cwity subcommittee, of material) tirely strange to you. The Suez 
o: Norman made available to the 


dispute is like a quarrel between 
S 2te Department by the Federal, such men and suave fellows—club 
E ~cau of Investigation. 


members who read the same 
.mericans for Democratic Ac-} P@PeTs, went to the same schools 

| has called on Senators Lyn-| and never speak discourteously. 
¢. Johnson, majority leader, and, You have to remember that the 
Viliiam Knowland, minority lead- 


fellow im beggar’s robes could 
e-. to secure the ouster of Robext 


be right.” 
h/orris, the subcommittee counsel. ,. His statement was made to Wil- 

“FR. CURTAIN the department iam Stevenson, Toronto Star 
h:.d drawn was lifted slightly lastly = mdent. 
weck by Senator Arthur Watkins, 

Uien Republican. 

Watkins, a member of the In- 
tcr..al Security subcommittee, 
soucht to compel the State Dept. 
to snare the guilt for the Norman 
incident. 

The department, in turn, picked 
a scapegoat in its own ranks, put 
the blame on him and, apparently, 
hes ordered him not to talk. He is 
Robert Cartwright, acting depart- 
ment security chief. 

Senator Eastland, 
chairman, and Morris, its counsel, 
had cleared the way for their 
hatchet job on Norman by getting 


ae: 


Norman’s Attitude 


On the Suez Crisis 
The late Canadian ambassador 


G. 


aaa 


ever, the following day that the 
State Dept. itself had sanctiored 
ithe release of the subcommittee’s 
smears against Norman. 

Watkins said he and other me:n- 
bers of the subcommittee — had 
signed an approval for the release 
of the record of a secret subeom- 
mittee hearing after he had called 
‘the State Department. The de- 
_partment informed him that it had 
— the record. , 

+. | The State Dept., exposed by 
subcommittee Watkins, then put the responsibil- 
ity on Cartwright, acting depart- 
ment security chief in the absence 
an OK from the State Dept. it) OF Scott McLeod, notorious Mc- 
was disclosed by Watkins. |Carthyite. Cartwright had acted 

Immediately after Norman’s su- Without authority, and should have 


icide, as soon as the violent Cana- 
dian reaction became known, the 
State Dept. publicity machine be- 
gan to grind. 

It sought to dissociate the de- me , 
partment from the responsit:ijity| Columbia professor and | 
for having accused Norman of German Communist, told the sub- 
being a Communist — the cnarge committee that Norman had been a, 


that the “diplomatic 


department said. 


to Egypt, E. Herbert Norman, re- 
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We'll Continue Probe--U.S. Counsel 


PEARSON 


——EE 


' 


RECALL PEARSON ALSO 


dian envoy to Egypt. 


NEXT? 


The Toronto press tells its readers about the suicide of E. Herbert Norman, Cana- 


—_ |) 
EE 


THE “DEAL” was in, declared, 


was assisted by Republican Rep. 
Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio, in ad- 


Prayer Pilgrimage Will Answer 
GOP-Dixiecrat Anti-Rights Deal 


Senate Judiciary Committee meet-|were giving away to urgent and in- 


consulted higher authorities, and Rep. Richard Bolling, the Missouri/ing and it had to adjourn for lack sistent demands that the President 
section”| Democrat against the Administra- of a quorum without considering 
should have acted on them, the tion’s civil rights bill, in the House, the civil rights bill. To the gift of 
Rules Committee, chairman Rep.|silence which Republican commit-)what the Supreme Court says is 
In 1951 Karl August Wittfogel, Howard W. Smith, Virginna Dixie-|tee members had given the chair-|the law of the land. They decried 
former crat and author of the Smith Act,!man, Sen. James O. Eastland (D-|the terror, slander, intimidation and 


jand the Congress of the United 
‘States now implement and enforce 


Miss) and his handful of Dixiecrats,'threats directed at Negroes who 
there was added that of willful demanded their rights under the 
negligence. law, and condemnd ethe defiance of 


that drove him to leap to his death member of a Communist siudy|journing the committee without, 


ial a Cater bullion igroup in Provincetown, Maos., in! considering civil right. The votes of law and order. 
st &s* 


MEANWHILE, the clock ticked! «T}j. defiance, this legislative 


rm 1938. ‘Rep. Brown and his Republican 


TEE STATE DEPT. recalled) THE charges were revived last 
that it had disowned the charges, month, on March 12, during a sub-| 
against Norman after they had! committee hearing, and were made 


been made public last month by public by the Senate group two 
the Senate subommittee. days later. On March 15 Lester 


Senator Watkins, revealed, how (Continued on Page 13) 


Edward Strong Dies, 


colleague, Leo Allen, of Llinois, 
we 
decision. 

Thus civil rights cannot possibly 
reach the floor of the House until! 
sometime in May, for Rep. Smith 


has announced there will be four/|rights bill out of the Senate Judici- 


days of hearings after the Easter| 
recess before the bill is given a 
rule. : 

Over in the Senate Republican 
supporters of the bill failed to show, 
up fet the Monday meeting of the 


— ee eee 


} 


CP Leader Was 43 


‘age of 43 after a prolonged illness. and would not permit the _parti- 
He reached adulthood during|cipation of Negroes who were or- 
the Great Depression of the thirties. ganized together with 


As a youth of 18 he attended a This latter provision left out of doing graduate work at Howard these ancient tricks are played have 


Student's Congress Against War in | the conference white and Negro 


Chicago in 1932. Strong had come|Communists who wanted to attend. | 


to Chicago from Flint, Mich.. | THE group with which, Strong 
from Texarkana, Texas, Strong’s | idly maturing “New Negro” of the 
birthplace. His father was a Bap- intellectual “Renaissance” that had 
tist minister, Edward Strong elect- begun in the late nineteen-twen- 
ed to study politica] science at the ties. Restless, mentally active and 
Chicago YMCA College. irebellious against the ghetto walls 

Strong's political bent at the time erected around American Negroes 
was strong nationalist, tending to everywhere, they sought not only 
the proposition that Negroes could an organization, but a philosophy, 
free themselves without assistance'an ideology. Among those associ- 
from whites. He demonstrated this ated with Strong were, John Gray, 
belief in 1934 when an Inter- the late Lionel Florant and Ish- 
mael Flory, then a student at Fisk. 

Strong moved beyond the 
‘bounds established by the intellec- 
tual nationalism of his group late 


in 1934 when he joined the Amer- 


bon eg 
The Staff of “The Worker” 
Mourns the Loss of 
EDWARD STRONG 
Our Heartfelt Condolences 
To His Wife, Our Co-Worker 
Mrs. Augusta Strong, : 
Their Children, 2nd His Mother | 
Mrs. Julja Strpng 


Fascism, a group based on uniting 
Negroes and whites against racism 


white 

| 
Edward Strong, Communist Party) African Students Conference he Fred Fine, Jack Kling and Negro Dixiecrats who head Congressional| 

leader died Tuesday night at the helped organize excluded whites) Young Communist League leader, committees and Republicans who 


ican League Against War and| 


and all’ other aspects of facism.!”’ 
- Here ‘the tet nd atgued. with’ ; 


and Negro Communists.| 


the late James Ashford. 
Strong earned his bachelor’s de-| 


| University in Washington, 1 Sat 
where he met other Marxists, 
among them James Jackson, the 


? P ‘. ° ° . ‘ ' ™ a . a of oh 8 : od ° : . » 
where his family had first moved was identified represented the rap-| Present Communist leader, who victims of civil rights violations, are 


‘was then a pharmacy _ student.’ 
‘Strong was an parr leader 
of church youth, as well as on 
the campus. At Howard Univers-| 
‘ity in 1935, he participated in aj 
campus strike against the high cost 
of living and off the campus aided 
in organizing workers into the CIO- 
‘Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union. 

Together with his fellow-student 
Jackson, Strong went to Richmond | 
on trips to organize tobacco work- 


re controlling in the 6 to 4 vote of Good Friday (April 19), the day| 


ers. 

| Strong was a founder of the 
National Negro Youth Congress,) 
the youth section of the National 


Southern Negro. Conference 
-)(Continged ‘on, Page, 5) 


Negro Congress, and together with: ideas 
James Ashford, helped found the and of .sellence ‘on sia ality me 
mi justice.” = * ‘' : 

i» But the “decades oF’ patience” 


closer and closer to the deadline harassment, this economic pressure, 
| 12Y| this slander and violence have been 
on which the Easter recess begins. | encouraged by public officials, in- 
Beyond that date, it has been esti-' cluding Mayors, Governors, Attor- 
mated by civil rights supporters, ' ney General, and United States 
it will be tougher to get the civil|Senators,” declared the Negro 
leaders’ call to the pilgrimage. 


“At the federal level the civil 
rights bill has been trimmed and 
oe 7 .- |delayed in the Congress by mem- 
will have been immeasurably ™= bers from the states where defiance 


creased. 
The knifing of the civil rightd\ toy, The" arowell Pelee nae 
bills in both Houses followed aN| white it down & nothing, or to 


ancient pattern established by Lay it altogether.” 
* 


are always ready to “trade” civil) THE “deal” may have been in 
rights for Dixiecrat support of their on civil rights in Congress. There 


ary Committee. And if it eventually 
is reported out, the chances of a 
Senate filibuster being successful 


whites, gree from YMCA Co'lege and was! pet bills. But the times in which,may be double-dealing Republi- 


cans who sponsor civil rights bills 
on the floor only to join in smoth- 
ering them in committee; there may 
be weak-kneed Democrats who fear 
taking a vigorous stand against the 
Dixiecrats because of “party unity.” 
But the only “deal” acceptable to 
the organized Negroes and a large 
will gather in Washington on May/|section of the labor movement is- 
17 in a “Pilgrimage of Prayer for|the one containing civil rights leg- 
Freedom.” 'islation in this session of Congress. 
The Negro leaders from 15 states} This fact, backed up by the es- 
who set the date for the massive} timated 50,000 persons expected to 
demonstration for civil rights at;converge on Washington May 17, 
the Lincoln Memorial expressed|in the prayer pilgrimage can con- 
their support to the U. S. Constitu-|ceivably upset the Dixiecrats’ plan 
tion and the interpretations of that/of civil rights obstruction. For there 
document by the U. S. Supreme'is nothing which invigorates a 
Court. According to the court rul-|Congressman on an issue more than 
ings, they said, “state-imposed seg-|thousands of constituents, repre- 
regation was illegal: and the anti-!senting many thousands of rx tl 
segregation decress, they added,' with votes on election day. May 
“came after decades of 17, 1957, might be a day to re- 
oenlnes day when the ore 
Torced a Dixiécrat retreat xill- 
ere anal ietent engl 


changed. 
* | | 
SOUTHERN Negroes, the chief 


now a political force. They, to-| 
gether with their Negro and white 
su 


porters throughout the country, 


él] 
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selective TV, movie guide | Discrimination Hit by 


Camera Three (2) 11:30. Academic! Gorme, Louis Nye—comic. 


: . 
Saturday, April 13 Freedom—Part 2 GE Theatre: Imogene Coca and 9  ] 
On the Carousel—kids (2) 9 a.m. ‘Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. Be-| Keenan Wynn in Cab Driver (2) | " | 
Howdy Doody (4) 10 a.m. _ hind scenes of a circus 9 | ; 

Easter Seal Show (5) \10. Out-| Ask the Camera (4) Noon Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 | . 
standing performers Open Mind—Panel on Progressive) $64,000 Challenge 2) 10 | CHICAGO. — A Brotherhood all the power at my command, 

Movie: Brandy for the Parson} Education (4) 12:30 All About Music: Folk and coun-| Week broadcast on Station WCFL/ (Gorman greeted advances made 
English, (1952) (5) 10:30 |Times Youth Forum: Africa (5) 1 try music from 1870 on (7) 10 |sponsored by the Chicago Joint/jn the past in achieving equality of 

Cooking: Bontempis (7) Noon Movie: Blockade (1938) (5) 1:30.; What's My Line (2) 10:30 Board of the Fur and Leather|Negro and white. Speaking some- 

Million Dollar Movie: Mr. and Mrs.| Civil War in Spain Movie: Top Banana with Phil Sil-| Workers, affiliated to the Amalga-! what critically of some of the short- 
Smith with Robert Montgomery |Exhib. Baseball: Yankees-Dodgers} vers-(4) 10:30 mated Meat Cutters Union, heard/ comings in labor’s own progress in 
and Carole Lombard (9) Noon,} (11) 1:55 Late Show: Confidential Agent (2)! Pagrick Gorman, international presi- the achievement of equality, he 
7:30 and 10 Exodus—1861 (4) 2. Story of Aboli-| 11:15.. Charles Boyer, Lauren|dent of the union, deliver a sting-!said that in labor, “we have not 

Educational TV Program: Mathe-} tion Rabbi David Einhorn Bacall, Peter Lorre ‘ing’ denunciation against discrim-| always moved along as fast as we 
matics (4) 1:30 Mr. Wizard—science (4) 2:30 Late Late Show: Open Secret (2)| ination. might.” 

Junior Town Meet: Congressional Passover Program (2) 3. Story of 1:30. Film: Against anti-Semitism! In his remarks, Gorman said, Together with Gorman on the 
Investigating Committee (13); Edward Rosewalter — Lincoln's MOVIES — We insist that the labor move-|radio broadcast were Robert Her- 
1:30 telegrapher who _ transmitted|Rdge of City, Selwyn ment is a fraternity of working meN}}in, manager of the Chicago Joint 

eT — Dodgers-Yankees ued als oe The Rainmaker, Yorktown and — in which an Lagan or 4M! Board of the Meat Cutters, Fur and 

. st Wor :3U. Questions On| Brave One, Astor injury to one is an insult or an M-'] eather Department; Beatrice Rob- 

Sakis Cen “—— -' (7) 7:30 Be wh op, he Victoria jury to + ron experi-|ertson, chief organ —_ _ 

ackle eason arade Gold of Naples, Paris ence we ve learne at when Frank Danikowski, president of the 

Perry Como (4) 8 Johns Hopkins (7) 3:30. Strength} Richard ill. Symphony we of labor have strayed or per- Joint Council and Local 415; 

Salute to Baseball (4) 9. Stars of|° and weakness of meals Red Baloon, Fine Arts mitted ourselves to be diverted | Adolph Grenke, secretary-treasurer 
ge a _ a oe Face the Nation—panel (2) 4 _‘| Solid er Cadillac and Steals euiing principle, we = of Local 48, and Ales Kupperman, 

is vU-minute tribute to 4h€ Wide Wide World (4) 4 World, Art ‘mediately became easy prey [0F| vice-president of Local 45. 
game Odyssey: Repeat performance of) Fear Strikes Out, B’klyn Paramount! wreckers and labor haters of the) — : + 

Movie: Tom Brown's School Days! Satan in Salem—witchcraft trials| Lust for Life, Plaza nation. | Cc dian Office 

Hey To dy (2) 9:30 of 1692 (2) 5 LaStrada, 52nd eRe : ie 1a * a . | Ganaaia cer 
ey jeannie—comedy (2) 9: Meet the Press: Guest: Jackie}Around the World in 80 days,; cited the union pledge whic 

Movie: 13 Rue Madeline with) Robinson (4) 6 ' Rivoli ' ‘all members of his union take, Returns Ike Award 
James Cagney, Richard Conte; You Asked For It (7) 7 DRAMA which vows “never to discriminate OTTAWA, Canada.—Malcclm 
(11) 10 Marge and Gower —comedy (2 Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck| against a fellow worker because of| A. McNish of Winnipeg, a 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 7:30 !A Land Bevond the River, Green-| creed, color or nationality and to} World War II Army captain 

Night Show: The Awful Truth (7)|Movie: Experiment Perilous—1944| wich Mews ‘defend freedom of speech whether! who served as an aide to Gener- 
I} | film with Hedy Lamarr, George!The Anatomist, Royal, 62 E. 4th.’ expressed by tongue or pen with’ al Eisenhower, today returned to 

Late Show: The Clock with Judy Brent, Paul Lukas, Margaret Utopia Limited, Shakespeare- ~——— | the White House a letter of com- 
Garland, Robt. Walker (2) 11:15) Wycherly (7) 7:30 | | wrights, 264 W. 87th. My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre; mendation he had received from 

/. Million Dollar Movie: Mr. and Mrs. Visit To a Small Planet, Booth | Three Penny Opera, Theatre de General Eisenhower. : 
Sunday, April 14 Smith (9) 7:30 and 10 ‘Purple Dust, Cherry Lane Lys | _ McNish explained that his ac- 

Educational TV: World Geography Ed Sullivan (2) 8. Guests include! A Hole in the Head, Plymouth | Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador, tion was protest against the 
(4) 9 to 9:30 a.m. | Judy, Holliday, Henry Fonda,’Long Day’s Journey Into Night,’ Inherit the Wind, National | U.S. witchhunt responsible for 

Educational TV: Opera History; Kay Thompson, comic Alan| Helen. Hayes Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet the death of Norman. . 
(4) 9:30 to 10 King, Smith and Dale—comedy,'| Good King Charles, Downtown No Time Fer Sergeants, Alvin I am so disgusted about this 

_ Educational TV: The Businessman} and Dodger catcher Roy Cam-/Bells Are Ringing, Shubert Separate Tables, Music Box whole matter that I am sending 
in Literature (4) 10 to 10:30 panella. |! Volpone, Rooftop Theatre Lil Abner, St. James the commendation back with a 

UN in Action (2) 11. The Came-|Steve Allen (4) 8. Guests: Jackie, Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. Trojan Trilogy, Marquee Theatre, personal letter to Mr. Eisenhow- 

roons in Africa—film ' Cooper, Esther Williams, Eydie! Major Barbaar, Morosco 110 E. 59 St. er, he said. a 


The College President, the Communist, and Some Facts 


IT WAS A FINE and historicjto a little more scholarship and,land and France, and not vice following speech have to say Parties abroad in forming its poli- 
event, the debate at New York regard for facts from the head of versa. about this explanation that Com-'cies,” a mistake now in the process 


City College between school) their institution than this: “the | Turning the Chinese revolution, munists sometimes reluctantly had of correction. 


president Buell Gallagher and|CO™munist Party's monumental the Vietnam war for independence , hide he fact ry were | He gave an example. A letter 
silence on Soviet aggression from France, and the invasion of | ™unists because of the witchhunt to the recent CP convention, he 


Communist national committee- —- wale : a 
man Doxey Wilkerson. Gallagher | 28ainst ... China... Vietnam; Egypt into “Soviet aggression persecution! Just this: | related, was received from Jacques 
certainly deserved the tribute for * - . little Israel, through Egypt. against China, Vietnam and Israel| “The Communist Party is a con- Ducks of the Prenckh Claes 
participating he received from |* * * is quite a trick. papery. Like an . conepleacion hide greed strong] ith th 
Wilkerson before the overflow hall| In the two-minute rebuttal time | * | operates with we hs oe M r. Wil- Pinata ee ; : ze 20g 
just admitted. -vnetion’s draft resolution. “Our 


of intent students, but. ... allowed Wilkerson, he managed| HERE IS ANOTHER exampl _ kerson had : 
| : Dap Allow us to observe that while reply,” said Wilkerson, “said, in 


Aren't college students entitled among other things to hastily in-'In his calm and scholarly presen- ne. 4 ae seomacinge ie Sere 5 
te meer. —— “|sert the note that far from being tation of what American Commu- gpa See map a f 7 ws effect, you have a right to make 
| nists really stand for, as opposed ‘Ck, and did not depart Irom fac your own opinion known, we con- 


| 3 <. Ce eon } Pe aggre re 
silent, Communists cheered the ,, 4, police spy tales of the Phil-|im the technical sense, it was un- ¢:7,, your opiaion all-wet, elid-ie 


| : |great event of the Chinese revo- | bricks, Budenzes and Manning ” vs man of Dr. Galla- lany case we determine our own 
lution, which was “not Russia but; Johnstons bought and paid for; S#€rs Caliber. policies based on the interests of 
4 


the Chinese people, led by their by the government for Smith Act) What is it that sometimes makes our own country.” 
own Communists, throwing out! convictions, Wilkerson had said:'a solid liberal of genuine integrity Repeated Gallagher several min- 
Comin Chiang Kai-shek, and now enjoy- | “It is true many Communists con-' depart from his own standards’ +2. jater “The Communist Part . 
8 ing a much better life!” ceal their identities, which is not when talking about communism or 6¢ ihe United St. olatialin dl 
MAINSTREAM FORUM | “ote? ly he Of the Unite States obviously does 
8:30 p.m. Friday, Apri] 19 He couldn't catch up to all the difficult to understand. It 1S not Communists Partly it must ec not make any of its own deci- 
Dr. panes E. Mettostein foolishness, such as Vietnam, their choice. I wish it were pos- the overwhleming temptation to sions ” 
USS ? . ? . . . . . 
Our Greatest Living Playwright which happened to be a war of, sible for those who applaud some get away with just about anything Cell: 1 sapetes wait lend:to ack 
(Dramatic aatiene froae the Plays) the Vietnamese in Vietnam for good social results to know when yee of the ‘“ or vourself what else COULD he Say 
Alaa a ait } e i ress, movies, television, radio, - ~ gate 3 ; 
rfeedom against the French colo-;a Communist had much to do with ot pres without his whole argument fall- 


Contribution—1 
Hotel Great Northern = 118 W. 57 St. | nialists with narv a Russian in it, a Communist who would be! literature and officialdom on the ing apart? 
‘Gallagher perhaps forced to de-' Anyhow it was a refreshing get- 


ss i 4 lsight, or Israel, which, so far as only -~ *ppy 7 say he — a subject. And in this debate, was, 
YMPOSIUM on “The Road to So-| aggression goes and no matter Member of the ommunist Party) : 
Senkere: A. 3. Muste oN Elgg or lt existed, did hap- if it were possible. . . .” : | bating excesses by the thoughtful, — a vm 1 ae eae 
Gates. On Sunday, ‘May 5th at 8:30 p.m, at pen to be he invader of E gypt And what did Gallagher in his mind-gripping picture just ana wean | 10 tye e iaales S$ app 2 - 
Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn. abomet With sneine: MONIONS TE Lio cccnsinsinemaiainitilineeneniniicianniens — | by his opponent of a poverty-free, es a , Weg: _ 
SS NE bias-free, socialist America—free of ; louder), beiore they spoke, after 

oe | war and “far in advance of any|they spoke, and when the meet- 


“Ne ; . » ing concluded. That, as Gallagher 
Thirty-fifth Anniversary Concert of the In Memory of society the world has yet seen... . 5 Wilkerson agreed, is the Ser 


| ; an 
MORNING FREIHEIT our Gallagher's ndelress was composed ‘2 deal wtih controversy, not by 


of quotations from the Subversive suppression. Let the students lis- 


TONIGHT (SATURD AY ) & P.M. Dear Friend | Activities Control Board “findings” | *©? and make up their own minds 


| .. . in their own good way and 
against the Communist Party, and | sol tins... bak: Seba oe 


CARNEGIE HALL 'i BERNARD STOLLER from a book by two notorious ant-i agg reg, RODNEY 
PROGRAM Communists, George Counts and pda act: i 


| ‘John Childs? ies 
Jewish People’s Chorus of | wee et Seymour & Evelyn | + Classiti Ads 
| Rose & Harry | THE CPUSA, said Gallagher,| . ed : 


Maurice Rauch, Conductor | 
iwas the arm of a foreign party, 
FOR SALE 


“Ich Her a Kol” 7 Jacob Schaefer could make no policy of its own pe CS ie GE 
— » P rae : HI-FI TWIY SPBAKER PHONOGRAPH 3 
Choral Suite with Ballet Choreography by Edith Segal | en New brs ee eee speeds with G.E. Reluctance Cartridge 
| om oraers abroad, €re-| $69.95 Value Spec. $39.95. Standard Brand 


upon Wilkerson said the business| ?'*» yore ss. print Ba Sts.). 


Jewish People’s Philharmonic Chorus | kM pa ker nang ponomaragttiet. eer : 
Eugene Malek, Conductor } emory of aaa though readily con-{ MOVING AND STORAGE 
| my dear husband , : MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
Nadyne Brewer, Soprano Howard Fried, Tenor : wor Mager Bene re ra een | service, days, nights. weekends, econom!- 


by Communist teal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 
PAUL NOVICK, Speaker BERNARD. STOLLER ae 


MORRIS U. SCHAPPES — Greetings Died Apriti6,1953 |f MONUMENTS 
CHARLES NEMEROFF, Chairman Always in our hearts || | WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


Admission—$1.15, $1.45, $1.75 and $2.30 1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Tiekets ean be obtained at the offices of the | —Marcella & children Cer, 170th St., Bronx 54, N.Y. 


, MORNING FREIHEIT, 35 KE. 12th St., N,.¥. C,; 5 ai AL. 4-9480 Sb ssven 3 180 6G : vp Bae Tel. JErome 7-6042 


t - owe “— = or i 


Building Trades\N.J. HIGH COURT UPHOLDS 


Stymie Merger FRAMEUP OF NEGRO DOCTOR 
ATLANTIC CITY — The State) TRENTON, N.J.-A 4-3 deci-|pressure and that several of the 
Convention of the AFL Buildingjsion by the New jersey Supreme other defendants apepared as if 
and construction Trades Council/Court today upheld a perjury con- - might have been drugged. 
voted last week to halt any merger|viction against Dr. J. Minor Sulli- tive capsules left for one 
agreement between the State AI"L| van Srd, er Negro physi- defendant, before the alleged con- 
and CIO “until a satisfactory work-|cian who figured in both trials of fessions were forthcoming, had 


ing agreement has been set up|the world-famous Trenton Six. been reported missing. 
which will protect the rights and} Dr. Sullivan's case, known local-| At the Sullivan trial last year 


| NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 
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jurisdiction of the building trades|ly as the “seventh of the Trenton 
in this state.” Six,” stemmed from the night near- 


The action was regarded as ally 10 years ago when he was sum- 
blow at labor unity in the state|moned to witness the signing of 


OnKetE 


Around the State 


SOMERVILLE—Koinonia Farm,' 


an inter-racial communal farm in 


although it was not unexpected. “confessions” by five of six Negro 
Sal Maso, who was re-elected/men charged with murdering a 
president of the state council,| Trenton shopkeeper. pe 
speaking on the jurisdictional issue] _ All six were sentenced to death. 
said “we must and will stand firm-| Then a worldwide campaign to 
ly together” against a serious threat; Save them won a Supreme Court 
to craft jurisdiction. reversal on grounds that the trial 


to be in full bloom earl 


next) 
month here in Branch Broo 


park, | 


the doctor was defended by Rep. 
Frank Thompson Jr. and the coun- 
ty Democratic chairman; Thorn 
Lord. 

TO APPEAL 


“I have no alternative but to in- 
Struct my lawyer to appeal to the 
court to reconsider on the basis 
of the close vote and the findings 
of the dissenting justices,” Dr. 
Sullivan said in commenting on 


Americus, Georgia, plans to estab-, The display, which will be illumi- He called for lanuching -an in- had been “ft wed with errors.” 


lish another such community near nated at night, is said to outshire the high court's decision. 


A new trial turned up proof that 


here. According to Rev. Clarence’ 
Jordan, who helped found the farm) 
14 years ago, the 45 white aid 15 
Negro men, women and children 
have been subjected to hostile ac- 
tions by Georgia racists. | 

Rev. Jordan, a white Georgian, 
‘s:'| the group was buying 4a site 
© 120 acres in Hillsborough Town- 
s..:9 to provide a northern outlet 
for produce from Koinonia, which’ 
bas been boycotted in Ceorgia,| 


and to allow an occasionai. two 


‘record breaking tunout iis season. 


tense organizing campaign, direct- 
led more, it seemed, against the 
CIO and industrial unions than 


backed up charges of frameup. 
|An all-white jury acquitted four of | 
'the men (including two actually 


| waa Ee .1. {-. 2 against employers, “to protect craft agit B | 
ees SF SENG mses Ine 2 umions from our enemies from| Charged with the act) and sent the 


within and without” the labor °ther two to prison. 1 
‘movement, While their appeal was pending: 


pe one of the men, Collis English, | 
The resolution passed by t © died of a hear attack, and the lone} 
Convention was introduced by the 


Kaex County Bulldog Tos Oe: ee 


: \drew a 6-10 year term when he 
‘Council—largest such group in the changed his plea to ‘no defense.’ 
state. Action came on it at the| Dr. Sullivan testified at both 
end of the first of the two day trials. The perjury charge follow- 


o. Governors of Rutge:s University session and was the only major, 


Washingtons famed festiva: of 
blooms. Last year nearly 1,000,- 
000 people visited the park, and 


> 


END BIAS 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Three 
fraternities, last of 25 still main- 
taining some form of discrimina- 
ticn, were ordered ty eiiminate 
such clauses from thei constitu- 
tuuiis by Sept. 1, 1959. The Board 


‘ed the dramatic moment when 


Justice Joseph Weintraub wrote 
a 26 page dissenting opinion 
which was concurred in by Justice 
Harry Heher and voted for by Jus- 
tice Nathan Jacobs. They favored 
reversing he entire seven counts 
of perjury against Dr. Sullivan. 
The other three justices threw out 
three counts but voted to uphold 
conviction on four other counts of 
perjury. 

Dr. Sullivan was originally con- 
victed by Judge Charles Morris of 
Middlesex County, who sat with- 


month respite from pressures mem-,| 
bers of the Georgian cominutnity 
are under. 


STATE LEGISLATION 
TRENTON.—The legislature has 
passed a bill raising the penaities 
for fake bomb seare and other dis- 
a.ior hoaxters. The measure passed 


ordered the action. Dean of Men resolution reported to the floor up 
Cornelius Boocock sai! the board’s to that time. 

order is the culmination of a seven Much of Maso’s remarks opening 
yeas effort by Rutger; ta force all’ the convention were devoted to a 
iraternities to remove all suchy:.4. against industrial unionism 
clauses contrary to the principles of aid tun “CIO and called for set- 
democracy. | 


wee ‘thing differences among crait 
both the Senate and the Assembly SIPPING AROUND ‘unions in order to present a united 


in an hours time without a dis-) Mrs. Nina Allende:, cartoonist, fight against “encroachment” on 
senting vote. It would make such artist and one-time leader in the Craft union jurisdiction. 
an action a misdemeanor with fight for women’s rights, died in HITS STATE CONTROL 
conviction carrying a prison sen-|Plainfield at the age of 85 ..NJ) State AFL president Louis Mar-| LINDEN— Workers ‘here at the! fom CIO Si onlk: all etue Weibcanate 
tence, i Turnpike buying eleisoni. brain! cjante, in a speech to the conven-! Esso Standard Oil Company's to the annual CIO legislative con- 
ihe State Senate passed by ato measure speed and traffic vol-'tion, denounced proposals that Bayway Refinery have voted tO\ference indicated clearly where 
14-0 vote a bill to authorize a umes... That snow last week,' would give the state control over\affiliate with the AFL-CIO Oil, they stood as far as this year's 
now type of lending institution de- about 4 inches in Newerk and as union welfare funds. He urged in-|Chemical and Atomic Workers gubernatorial race is concerned. 
signed to foster small businegs ac-) much as six in some areas, waS stead passage of federal laws to Union. Fed with company stall-| Governor Meyner was :given a 
tivity. Another bill unanimously|record for this state fo: Aprif prevent or punish stealing of union’ ing tactics plus the threat to close) warm reception, especially when 
approved by the Senate would es-' Union County Grand Jury severe-| money. Chambers of Commerce, down one of two catalytic cracking he criticized Die Re ublican dom- 
tablish a special state agency to ly criticized Elizabeth City Coun-|big business, insurance and bank-’ units, and lay off “surplus” workers! inated legislature, while both GOP 
deal with problems of old people. cil tor failure to provile funds for ing companies favor the state con-' about the middle of this month, the candidates, Senators Wayne Du- 
fen percent, 500,000 persons, of a Police Department survey . . .'trol plan—which he attributed to| workers voted 1,105 to 969 to mont and Malcolm Forbes were 
New Jersey's population is over 65 About 180,000 acres in NorthiGov. Meyner—said Marciante.| affiliate with the organized labor 
rolied ry a q q 4 | ad will "4 sprayed to op we State controls “have completely, movement. | 
ewish leaders and groups criti-|\Gypsy moth serious i0@ of hard- failed” to prevent insurance com- 
ae of primary election date which} wood forests . .. The Puerto Rican panies, meade aE eR from! former “is barge Sten re i aa a 
there pes ad eet Dhond re Assn. oe J ante” F unethical practices, he declared, Workers Union, immediately called’ evoked little enthusiasm. Unionists 
; asking for a probe mmto unprovoxed “and would create more abuses on the company to resume nego-|have learned to differentiate be- 
or iiesid a ee attacks on Puerto Rican, Latin than already exist.” tiations for a new contract for t fi past Republican promises and 
y absentee ballot. Legislative American and Spanish speaking’ $,100 production snd maintenance! campaign oratory and practice. 


out a jury, on an indictment voted 


Sullivan, expanding on his earlier 
ty Grand Jury 


testimony, said English’s heart by the Mercer Coun 


condition made him susceptible to in 1952. 


Cheer Meyner, 
Joins AFL-CIO [Cool to GOP 


Chetlen} TRENTON.—The 500 delegates 


Esso Oil Union 


cooly received. 
Even Dumont’s and Forbes’ ab- 


Jeaders claim lack of time for | 

printing ballots. 

CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME 
NEWARK — More than 2,200 

Japanese cherry trees are expecicd 


’ 


Shop 


OPPOSE CUTS 

The State CIO has voiced op- 
position to federal cuts in appro- 
priations for the physically handi- 
capped. President Paul Krebs, in 
a letter to. all 14 New Jersey Con- 
gressmen, urged them to approve 
the entire $53 million request of 
President Eisenhower for the of- 
fice of Vacational Rehabilitation. 


“Additional Federal support is 
needed to meet the needs of thou- 
sands of New Jersey job-seekers 
handicapped by accident and. dis- 
ease, Krebs said. “This vital work 
offers lives of independence and 
productivity through employment 
as opposed to dependence on re- 
lief or charity.” 


FARM-LABOR UNITY 


Closer ties between farmers and 


workers were urged by Rev. John 
Dorney of Branchville, who is 
executive director of the Tri-State 
Master Dairy Farmers Guild, in a 
speech to 600 farmers at Water- 
town, N. Y. Rev. Dorney warned 
that taking purchasing power away 
from the farmers will throw the na- 
tion into a depression. He said it 
might be good idea for the farmers 


— 


persons in Newark . . . Newark 
tax rate set officially at $8.93 just 
50 points above last year... 28) 
candidates filed for city commission 
election in May in Jersey City. 


men, 


28 CANDIDATES 


JERSEY CITY. — Twenty-eight! Ctema described the vote to af- 
candidates—five full slates and filiate with the AFL-CIO as “the 


three independents—have filed for | Hirst vote of confidence for union | 
the May 14 City Commission elec-| leadership rs two years. Frevious, 
tion here. The total is the highest Votes on affiliation were defeated, 


i rs 7 ! 
since the end of the Hague era in #8 Were strike votes to back up 
1949. contract talks. 


The five slates are: the Kenny| Pledges of support in case of a 


ticket composed of the percent in- strike have already been made to 


cumbents, the Victory Ticket which | the new AFL-CIO local by nearby 


represents the most serious opposi-|!ocals in the IOCAWU. Union 


WAGE INCREASES tion to Kenny’s rule, the Peoples leaders have called for a walkout 
if the company goes through with 


Local 472, IUE, has won wage, Ticket headed by James Creegan, a! 

increases for workers at two New-|former Kenny ward leader, the)! layoff plans. 
ark shops. An ll-cent wage pack-! Yankee Doodle Dandy Ticket and 

age, consisting of eight cents injthe All American Ticket. The 


wages, a third week of vacation for|three independents are political U AW Sets Up 
15-year men, and medical and sur-| unknowns. 


gical coverage was gained at the; —————— 
Siegmeister Butcher Saw Supply represents the workers. Tung-Sol 
ATLANTIC CITY. — Six prom- 
inent citizens have been chosen 


‘Co. At Zeh and Hahnemann, after; has been a major crganizing target 
a two hour work stoppage, a new) of District 4 of the IVE for the last 

by the international executive’ 
board of the UAW, meeting here 


contract was signed providing for) live months. 
on the eve of the UAW convention 


a seven cent raise, improved sen- 
to serve as members of a public 


Talk 


' 


sym 


Paul Krebs, CIO president, call- 
ed for driving the crooks out of 
the labor movement, “I have no 
thy for the _ gangsters, 
cr and racketeers in the labor 
movement, but warned due pro- 
cess of law as set forth in the con- 
stitution should be observed. He 
said the Senate hearings “will be 
exploited by the right to work ad- 
vocates” in order to weaken labor. 


The CIO leader contrasted the 
zeal with which the committee is 


~ 


investigating labor with the timid- 


ity of similar probes of big busi- 
ness. “When the oil companies 
raised the price of gasoline, the 
Senate held a sorry little hearing 
that brought almost no headlines 
in the press and now is forgotten, 
while the public is being robbed,” 
he declared. 

After discussion of nine bills 
backed by labor the delegates " 
ceeded from the hotel to the Sen- 
ca Recap 050 7” afternoon in 
obbying their legislative represen- 
tatives: Keobe later addressed the 
‘Senate, and boasted of the job 


iority and vacation pay, and half/ LABOR NOTES 
holidays before Xmas and New) Local 825, Operating. Engineers, 

review board to act as a watchdog 
over union affairs. 


| 
Three churchmen, two college 


Year's. Average time work rate is' 1) jave a float in the annual 

now $2.33 an hour. 
professors and one jurist have 
agreed to serve on the new com- 


.__|cherry blossom parade in Wash- 
The New Jersey Guards Union ington. . .. Record volume of sales 
won a 10 cent an hour increase for) corded for 1956 by Monroe Cal- 
160 employes of the Pinkerton De-| cilator totaling nearly $45,000,000 
tective Agency. The contract avert-|~  ayport Doyle lsshadied agent of 
ed a threatened strike by the “union! Local 18, Bricklayers Unon, plead- 

An extra-contract pay hike of/ 64 not guilty to charge of extor-|mittee. They are Methodist Bishop 
one-half to seven cents an hout|tion |, Union officials optimis-|G. Bromley Oxman. of Washington, 
was won by 450 women workers at tic about ending ‘Hudson Tubes|D- C., Msgr. George Higgins of 
the Newark Westinghouse Meter) ripe... 250 maintenance work-| Washington, D. C., Rabbi Morris 
plant. Local 426, IVE, is bargain- | ry-|Adler of Detorit, Dr. Clark Kerr, 

University of California, Dr. Ed- 
ward Witte, University of Wiscon- 
sin and Circuit Judge Wade Mc- 
Cree of Detroit. A seventh mem- 
ber. will be chosen. The convention 


int agent, ers at Kearny plant of Public Serv- 
will be asked:to approve the plan. 


PS ait ice Electric and Gas Co., walked 
ASK NLRB ELECTION out over firing and suspension of 
The new public board will have 
‘a’ stuff paid: ‘for by the union. It 


The IVE has filed a petition for| overtime. . . . Injuncton issued by 
an election to determine the bar-| Superior ‘Court Judge Haneman 
gaining agent for 2,500 Tung-Soljlimiting picketing by Local 56, 
workers in seven shops in Newark,| Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Lo- 


labor has performed in “riddin 
the American labor movement 
Communists.” 


Find Cannon Ball 


TOMS RIVER.—A_ 12-pound 
cannon ball was found here re- 
cently by workmer constructing a 
sewer near the Toms River. | 
ball is believed to have been fired 
by the British in their attack on the 
b ouse “here during the Rev- 
olu War. The ball was in 


or 


to join the; organized labor moye- 


ment,. 


: 


Bloomfield,, Hillside;and the Or-|cal 1860 Retail 'Clerks 'in Penn- 


'|two workers for refusing to work 
anges. An ‘independent union now’ sauken Township.’, . . would consider ‘appeals of unidn 
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tion drive, to keep going. 
to our office this week! 
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Cooper Station, 


TO OUR READERS: 


We Can Hold Out 


No Longer Unless... 


IT is now two weeks since we initiated our annual 
$100,000 fund appeal, and proposed to renew our lag- 
ging circulation campaign. 

There have been some slight signs of pick-up in the 
circulation effort in a few areas, and plans for develop- 
ment of the campaign have been worked out in others. 
The overall results, however, are still far from drive pro- 
portions, and circulation has dropped dangerously. At 
this date we have reached only 30 percent of our 9,000 
Worker subscription goal, and less than half of the 2300 
Daily Worker subscription target. 

As regards the $100,000 fund drive, the total re- 
ceived in the first ten days was $60 from Connecticut. 


We said two weeks ago that our existence depended 
on the rapid development of these drives. For weeks, 
we postponed all obligations, cut off our creditors, bor- 
rowed heavily on the strength of- their development. 
We held off emergency pleas to our readers in the hope 
that we could organize the drives without such pleas. 

WE CAN HOLD OFF NO LONGER; WE CAN 
POSTPONE OBLIGATIONS 


CANNOT BORROW ANY 
MEET PAST OBLIGATIONS AND 


NO LONGER; WE 
MORE, AND MUST 


The. schedule of our fund appeal originally called 
for $20,000 to be received by next week. We need a 
very substantial part of this, as well as a speeded circula- 


We asked all organized groups of readers to get on 
the ball now, to take emergency measures to rush funds 


Checks and Money Orders should be made 
payable to Rokert W. Dunn, P.O. Box 231, 
New York 3, N.Y. 


ee | 
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$O YOU just sweated out the completion of your income tax return, have dug up 
the necessary cash: you made the April 15 deadline, and you have carefully dropped 
the envelope in, the mail-box and breathed your sigh of relief. Do you realize that if vou 


are like the rest of us Americans, 
your annual earnings hovering 
somewhere near $5,000 a year, 
the tax collectors—federal, state, 
and municipal—will have reliev- 
ed you of about $1,600 of your 
total earnings—in other words— 
about one-third of your wages? 


The old saying has it that 
your fate is “as sure as death 
and taxes.” Virtually two-thirds 
of your federal tax dollar went 
for war materials of 
known variety and you have 
dug down in your pocket for 
tax money that may blow your- 
self and your progeny into 
smithereens. 

For our lawmakers plan _ to 
spend most of the $71.8 billions 
that is the federal budget next 
year for hydrogen bombs, air- 
planes to carry them in, missiles 
to fill the warheads with, battle- 
ships, submarines, the training 
of infantryinen and all else that 
destroys. 

a 

THE FATE of appropriations 
for schools, housing, farm relief, 
and other social benefits that 
accrue to the betterment of life 
is extremely doubtful at this 
writing. Of course the tradition- 
al homage is paid these services, 
and President Eisenhower can 
say in his speech last week: 
“Our schools are. more import- 
ant than our Nike batteries .. . 
more powerful even than the 
energy of the atom.” But virtu- 
ally within 48 hours, the New 
York Times observer in Wash- 
ington, William S. White, wrote 
(Sunday April 7): “The school 
aid bill, for example, was nev- 
er in too good a position. But 
the real b sista. began to 
descend about it when powerful 
business and Republican Party 
groups began openly to rebel 
at the size of the budget.” 

The “rebellion” did not en- 
compass the expenditures on 
armaments: proposals to slash 
deal primarily with expenditures 
that would be to the advantage 
of our children, our farmers, our 
homes, . . 

Even the Wall Street Journal 
speaks of “the staggering sum” 
of $38 billions to go for direct 
military expenditures, up $2 bil- 
lion over last year. 

And there are other outlays 
that go under the heading of 
“protection”"—some $2.3 billion 
for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion (which is more than $400,- 
000,000 over the previous bud- 
get); $2.6 billion for foreign mil- 


itary aid; $1.8 billion for what 
is called foreign economic and 
technical aid (but which is most- 
ly for military purposes); $400 
million for military stockpiling 
(which Robert W. Dunn, head 
of the Labor Research Associa- 
tion, calls “ a great help in keep- 
ing up prices for certain big 
mining companies); $200 mil- 
lion for civilian defense, Voice 
of America activities and similar 
items. Altogether the “national 
security’ expenditures come to 
$45.3 billion which is an_ in- 
crease of $2.6 billion over the 
previous years budget—or 63 
percent of the am 


JUST THINK: For the price 


of one B-52 bomber we could 
build four 100-bed modern hos- 
pitals which our people need so 
badly. 

All this means, as a Wall 
Street business letter admits, “big 
money in contracts for big com- 
panies” with “high pressure by _ 
business, with entrenched vested 
interest, to get more: appro- 
priated, more spent.” The letter 
savs, too, that the pressure for 
more military. spending “is over- 
whelming and it’s always in one 
direction, up, and that means 
tremendous taxes on all the peo- 
ple... for the things that are 
essentially non-produc’ive:” 

Hence many Americans eager- 
ly followed last week's news that 
Britain was drastically reducing 
its army, navy and airforce, be- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


UAW Says: Cut Work-Week, Hike Take-Home 


By GEORGE MORRIS © 

ATLANTIC CITY.—The con- 
vention of the United Auto 
Workers decided last week to 
“make the shorter work-week 
and increased take-home pay” 
the major demand in 1958 con- 
tract otiations with the air- 
craft and Big Three automobile 
companies. : 

To that end, the 3,000 dele- 
gates voted the union launch 
a “comprehensive educational 
and public relations program” 
to win the members the 


public-for the union’s goal. A_ 


special convention. of the UAW 
next January, shortly before ne- 
gotiations get under way, will 
bring the preparations to a high 
. point :for.what' is: -generally 


ex; |: -revolution” 


pected to be labor's next major 


struggle. | 
The UAW, the nation’s largest 


union and the first to face a 
contract deadline with the coun- 
trys major corporations, will be 


out. in front for those unions, 
mainly in the metal industries, 
that are aiming for the shorter 
work-week or a cut in the work- 
day as the way ‘to meet auto- 
mation and unemployment. 

The -resolution, and Walter 
Reuther’s report to the conven- 
tion, underscored “increased 


take-home” -as. well as a cut in - 


the week (possibly to four days) 
on the ground :that ever-mount- 
ing productivity paced by auto- 


mation and other technological . 
- advances—the “second industrial 
as the: ‘resolution. 


calls it-has so far outrun con- 


sumer purchasing power that 
unless workers do have higher 
incomes, the country will surely 
plunge into a crisis. 

The spelling out of the shorter 
work-week demand will come 
at the January convention as 
will the question of a giatn strike 
fund, with $100,000,000 most 
mentiohed, There is no illusion 
here that’a cut in hours can be 
won without a big struggle. 

THE ACCENT in this con- 
vention, as far as the big ma- 
jority of the delegates are con- 
, is on the economic is- 
At this writing, with the 
there is 


sues. 
convention still on, 


considerable dissatisfaction | 


among delegates because those 


key,: economic: questions + the: they: 
platforms upon which rank and’ 


file. tickets swept election for 
delegates in many ‘major locals 
—have not yet received the 
hoped for attention. 

The issues are speed-up, run- 
away of jobs and plants mostly 
to “right-to-work” states and au- 
tomation. - Delegations from a 
number of the major locals, in 


a move to underscore those and — 


other issues—including rank and 
file democracy, referendum elec- 
tions, stronger application of the 
FEPC clause and more attention 
to skilled trades—called a rank 


-and file caucus and to their own 


surprse almost. 500 delegates 
attended. — | 
They voiced considerable in- 


digna ion aire 8 difficulty 
-untit that, point -to— 
vole“ rthe: demands-* of - their. 


members and noted that hardly 
any delegates differing with the 
administration on issues were 
named on the convention .com- 
mittees. They discussed ways to 
get recognition on the conven- 
tion floor discussion. | 
That ‘caucus conchided with 
the formation of a rank and file 
caucus permanently and on a 
national scale. Many of the dele- 
gates in the andience came as a 
result of sweeping ees in lo- 
cal elections. in which the “ins 
were reptudiated for lack of ac- 
tion. on the economic sisues. — 
Separate resolutions were still 
up for. later diseussion covering 
speedup, shop transfers, auto- 


mation and related questions. 
vice> 


(Continued on: Page 5) 
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Neuberger Asks 
State Dep t Role 


In Norman Death 


WASHINGTON-—The complicity of the State Dept. and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the suicide of E. Herb- 
ert Norman, Canadian ambassador to Egypt, has not been 


fully told. ee ; ‘ 
Norman’s Attitude 


If Sen. Richard Neuberger’s ef- 
On the Suez Crisis 


forts succeed, however, owe ost- 
Dulles’ aides will not be able to 

on 6 gna The late Canadian ambassador 

to Egypt, E. Herbert Norman, re- 


smother the truth about their fatal 
cently described his attitude to the 


collaboration with the Senate In- 
ternal Security subcommittee. lescr | 
Neuberger asked last Monday,|Suez crisis in the following words: 
and earlier on Friday, cag’ a a “You fT a oye ge 
sartisan group be set up by the; @rguments ause th 
Eonate. Tt would investigate the| shabbily dressed, eat with their 
release by the Senate Internal Se- fingers or think in a manner en- 
curity subcommittee, of material] tirely strange to you. The Suez 
o:1 Norman made available to the; dispute is like a quarrel between 
Sate Department by the Federal] such men and suave fellows—club 
E:ureau of Investigation. members who read the same 
Americans for Democratic Ac-| Papers, went to the same schools 
and never speak discourteously. 
You have to remember that the 


tion has called on oy es pie 
iv hns ajority leader, an 

con Johnson, majority cies he Tocmene’s 2 could 
be right.” 


William Knowland, minority lead- 
His statement was made to Wil- 


er, to secure the ouster of Robext 
Morris, the subcommittee counsel.! |. 

liam Stevenson, Toronto Star 
| correspondent. 


THE CURTAIN the department 
hed drawn was lifted slightly last), — Pe 
ever, the following day that the 


week by Senator Arthur Watkins, 
Utah Republican. | . 
SCR ‘State Dept. itself had sanctiored 
™ atkins, & member of the a Ithe release of the subcommittee’s 
ternal Security subcommittee, . er lit 
soucht to compel the State Dest{™ ni Op vs 
r | Watkins said he and other me:n- 
the subcommittee had 
signed an approval for the release 


| mr of the record of a secret subeom- 
a scapegoat in its own ranks, put nnittee hearing after he had called 


the blame on him and, apparently, ! 
has ordered him not to talk. He is|the State Department. The de- 


Robert Cartwright, acting depart- Partment informed him that it had 
ment jeocurity ohdel cleared the record. 


Senator Eastland, subcommittee The State Dept.. exposed Be 
chairman, and Morris, its counsel, Watkins, then put the responsibil- 


had cleared the way for their ity on Cartwright, acting depart- 


. t security chief in the absence 
atchet job on Norman by getting ™°" : 
an OK from the State Dept. te Scott McLeod, notorious Mc- 


was disclosed by Watkins. Carthyite. Cartwright had acted 
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incident. 
The department, in turn, picked’ 


Immediately after Norman’s su- without authority, and should have 
icide. as soon as the violent Cana-\CO™sulted higher authorities, and 


dian reaction became known, the| tat the “diplomatic 


State Dept. publicity machine be. | Should have acted on them, the) 
gan to grind. department said. : 

It sought to dissociate the Je- C m “stg Karl August Wittfogel, 
f t | l-jJity | Columbia professor 
partment from the responsi’ility| erman Communist, told the sub- 


for having accused Norman of 
being a «ile sares sis tees charge Committee that Norman had been a 
member of a Communist siudy 


that drove him to leap to his death: : ‘Gas : ; 
from a Cairo building. Fars in Provincetown, Mass., in 
4 ° 


THE STATE DEPT. recalled) THE charges were revived last 


and ftormer'! 


| 


that it had disowned the charges|month, on March 12, during.a sub- 
against Norman after they had|committee hearing, and were made 
been made public last month by)|Public by the Senate group two 
the Senate subommittee. ‘amas hater, On March 15 Lester 


Edward Strong Dies, 
(P Leader Was 43 


Edward Strong, Communist Party) African Students Conference he 
leader died Tuesday night at meg Organize excluded whites 
age of 43 after a prolonged illness.:and would not permit the parti- 


He reached adulthood during/Cipation of Negroes who were Or- 
the Great Depression of the thirties.! ganized together with whites. 

As a youth of 18 he attended a| This latter provision left out of 
Student’s Congress Against War in|the conference white and Negro 
Chicago in 1932. Strong had come|Communists who wanted to attend. 
to Chicago from Flint, Mich.,) THE group with which Strong 
where his family had first moved Was identified represented the rap- 
from Texarkana, Texas, Strong’s|idly maturing “New Negro” of the 
birthplace. His father was a Bap-|intellectual “Renaissance” that had 
tist minister, Edward Strong elect- begun in the late nineteen-twen- 
ed to study politica] science at the ties. Restless, mentally active and 
Chicago YMCA College. rebellious against the ghetto walls 

Strong’s political bent at the time erected around American Negroes 
was strong nationalist, tending to everywhere, they sought not only 
the proposition that Negroes could;an organization, but a philosophy, 
free themselves without assistance|an ideology. Among those associ- 


| 


belief in 1934 when an Inter-'the late Lionel Florant and Ish- 
mael Flory, then a student at Fisk. 
Strong moved _ beyond _ the; 
bounds established by the intellec- 
tual nationalism of his group late 
in 1934 when he joined the Amer- 
ican League Against War and 
Fascism, a group based on unking 
Negroes and whites against racism 
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The Staff of “The Worker” 
Mourns the Loss of 
EDWARD STRONG 
Our Heartfelt Condolences 
To His Wife, Our Co-Worker 
Mrs. Augusta Strong, 

Their Children, and His Mother 
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Negro ye and together with 
James Ashfo 


Southern Negro. onference, _ [justice 
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The Toronto press tells its readers about the suicide of E. Herbert Norman, Cana- 


dian envoy to Egypt. 
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Prayer Pilgrimage Will Answer 
GOP-Dixiecrat Anti-Rights Deal 


THE “DEAL” was in, declared 


Rep. Richard Bolling, the Missouri 


tion’s civil rights bill, in the House 
Rules Committee, chairman Rep. 
Howard W. Smith, Virginna Dixie- 
crat and author of the Smith Acct, 
was assisted by Republican — 
Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio, in ad- 
journing the committee without 
considering civil right. The votes of 
Rep. Brown and his Republican 
ct a Leo Allen, of Illinois, 
were controlling in the 6 to 4 vote 
decision. 

Thus civil rights cannot possibly 
reach the floor of the Heuse until 
sometime in May, for Rep. Smith 
has announced there will be four 
days of hearings after the Easter 
recess before the bill is given a 
rule. 

Over in the Senate Republican 
supporters of the bill failed to show 
up for the Monday meeting of the 


white and Negro Communists. 
Fred Fine, Jack Kling and Negro 
Young Communist League leader, 
the late James Ashford. 

Strong earned his bachelor’s de- 
gree from YMCA College and was 
doing graduate work at Howard 
University in Washington, D.C., 
where he met other ‘Marxists, 
among them James Jackson, the 
present Communist leader, who 
was then a pharmacy student. 
Strong was an outstanding leader 
of church youth, as well as on 
the campus. At Howard Univers- 
ity in 1935, he participated in a 
campus strike against the high cost 
of living and of the campus ‘aided 
in snpeaining workers into the CIO- 
Amaigamated Clothing Workers 
Union. 

Together with his fellow-student 
Jackson, Strong went to Richmond 
on trips to organize tobacco: work- 


Strong was a founder of the 
National Negro Youth Congress, 
the youth section of the National 


rd, hel found the 
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Senate Judiciary Committee meet- 
ing and it had to adjourn for lack 
section’ |Democrat against the Administra-|of a quorum without rg 

the civil rights bill. To the gift o 
silence which Republican commit- 
tee members had given the chair- 
man, Sen. James O. Eastland (D- 
Miss) and his handful of Dixiecrats, 
there was added that of willful 
negligence. 


closer and closer to the deadline 
of Good Friday (April 19), the day 
on which the Easter recess begins. 
Beyond that date, it has been esti- 
mated by civil rights supporters, 
it will be tougher to get the civil 
rights bill out of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee. And if it eventually 
is reported out, the chances of a 
Senate filibuster being successful 
will have been immeasurably in- 
creased. 

The knifing of the civil rights; 
bills in both Houses followed an 
ancient 
Dixiecrats who head Congressional 
committees and Republicans who! 
are always ready to “trade” civil 
rights for Dixiecrat support of their 
pet bills. But the times in which 
these ancient tricks are played have 
changed. 


victims of civil rights violations, are 
now a political force. They, to- 
lgether with their Negro and white 


S 
Ww 
Freedom.” 


who set the date for the massive 
demonstration for civil rights at 
the Lincoln Memorial expres 
their 
tion a 
document by the VU. S. Supreme 
Court. According to the court rul- 
ings, they said, “state-im 
regation’ was illegal; and the anti- 
segregation decress, they added, 
“came after decades of B 

and of reliance on mor 


| were giving away to urgent and in- 


sistent demands that the President 
and the Congress of the United 
States now implement and enforce 
what the Supreme Court says is 
the law of the land. They decried 
the terror, slander, intimidation and 
threats directed at Negroes who 


MEANWHILE, the clock ticked 


pattern established by 


demanded their rights under the 
law, and condemnd ethe defiance of 
law and order. 

“This defiance, this legislative 
harassment, this economic pressure, 
this slander and violence have been 
encouraged by public officials, in- 
cluding Mayors, Governors, Attor- 
ney General, and United States 
Senators,” deelared the Negro 
leaders’ call to the pilgrimage. 

“At the federal level the civil 
rights bill has been trimmed and 
delayed in the Congress by mem- 
bers from the states where defiance 
of the Supreme Court is state pol- 
icy. The avowed purpose is to 


whittle it down to nothing, or to 
kill it altogether.” 


<4 
THE “deal” may have been in 


SOUTHERN Negroes, the chief 


. preeee throughout the country, 
ill gather in Washington on May 
17 in a “Pilgrimage of Prayer for 
ro leaders from 15 states 


The N 


on civil rights in Congress. There 
may be b Republi- 
cans who sponsor civil rights bills 
on the floor only to join in smoth- 
ering them in committee; there may 
be weak-kneed Democrats who fear 
taking a vigorous stand against the 
Dixiecrats because of “party unity.” 
But the only “deal” acceptable to 
the organized N a large 
section of the r movement is 
the one containing civil rights leg- 
islation in this session of Congress. 

This fact, backed up by the es- 


support to the U. S. Constitu- 
ad the interpretations of that 


seg- 


tience 
ity and 


‘ 


sed | 


timated 50,000 persons expected to 
converge on Washington May 17, 
in the prayer pilgrimage can con- 
ceivably upset the Dixiecrats’ pJan 
of civil rights obstruction. For there 
is nothing which invigorates a 
Congressman on an issue more than 
thousands of constituents, repre- 
senting many thousands of others 
with votes on election day. May 
17, 1957, might be a day to re- 
member—a day when the people 
forced a,Dixiecrat retreat and kill- 
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Principles of Bandung 


These eleven principles, held basic to international peace and co- 
operation, were unanimously accepted in the final resolution at 
ess ve They are even more pertinent two years later: 

1. Respect for hndesenall human rights of all races and of 
all nations, large and small. 

2. Respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of all 
nations. 

3.Recognition of the equality of all races and of all nations, large 
and small. 

4. Abstention from intervention or interference in the internal 
affairs of another country. 

+ Respect for the right of each nation to defend itself, singly 
or collectively, in conformity with the UN Charter. 

6. Abstention from the use of arrangements of collective de- 
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TWO YEARS AFTERWARDS, BY ONE WHO WAS THERE: 


The Spirit of Bandung Fires 
Hopes of Colonial Freedom 


By EUGENE GORDON 
THE JAN. 5, 1955, Toronto Globe and Mail commented that the Asian-African 


Conference, “the like of which has not been seen on this earth before,” scheduled for 
Bandung, Indonesia three months later, would represent 30 countries ‘inhabited by half 


. 
, ) donb. dz 


of mankind.” It predicted: “The 
meeting will offer a warning and a 
challenge to the other half of the 
human race, and especially to the 
nations of the Commonwealth.” 
That comment erred in but one de- 
tail: 29 attended. 


The Western Powers’ general at- 
titude, expressed by their journal- 
ists and other commentators, was 
that nobody could sensibly expect 
29 Asian and African nations to 
confer harmoniously even for one 
day. Yet they were planning a full 
' week’s conference. It would be too 
bad for the West if they succeed- 
ed. Jules Sauerwein in the Lisbon 
Diario Popular (Sept. 3, 1955) said 
it this way: 

‘They are not inviting any Eu- 
ropean nation — considering the 
white race as stained by ‘colonial- 
ism’—and they are going to listen 
to the asec Mire of one or the 
other, as well as copious exposi- 
tions of doctrines, to arrive, per- 
haps, finally, at no practical results. 
This is not to say that this gather- 
ing—which comprises the colors 
that go from yellow to black—is of 
no importance.” 


The U. S., fearing the use to 
which China and “neutralist” India 
would put “complaints,” depended 
on its “friends” among the dele- 
gates, especially Ceylon’s Sir John 

otelawala and_ the a 


\ 


that arrangements for collective de-|“Let those who still have any 


in 


fense to serve the particular interest of any of the big powers, and 
abstention by any country from exerting pressure on another coun- 


try 


8. Refraining from acts or threats of aggression or the use of 


force against the territorial integrity or political independence of 


any country. 


9. Settlement of all international disputes by peaceful means. 
10, Promotion of mutual interest and cooperation. 


11. Respect for justice and 


international obligations. 


— 


gue + = a re ee 


France nor the Soviet Union, dis- 
puted the fact that the leader of 
Japans Bandung delegation, Tat- 
sunosuke Takasaki, proposed set- 
tling international disputes by 


last year with a similar program; 
was fought by the U.S. State De- 
partment through its Asian student 
“friends” almost as furiously as its 
adult predecessor had been.) 

* 


peaceful means in adherence “to 
the principles and objectives of 
the United Nations Charter and to 
enhance cooperation among various 
nations ... in the fields of econ-| 
omy, social relations and culture.” 


The first Bandung-inspired act of 
international importance was the! 
“Little Bandung” of 17 Asian-Afri- 
can students in London a month 
after the Indonesia conference. 
Rosalinde Ainslie, 21, white, Lon- 
don University literature student, | 
from Capetown, represented South 
Africa. These students went fur- 
ther than Bandung, as Danu Rat- 
nayke, 21, law student from Cey- 
lon, pointed out, for although) 
Moses Kotane was South Africa's 
able unofficial delegate at Bandung, 
he would not have made it even 
by April 18 had he not stolen out 


greedily clings to it). 


THE Geneva Conference was 
the first expression of the Bandung 
spirit to inspire most of the world’s 
peoples. That spirit was again 
manifested when the Asian and 
African Member States Group of 
the United Nations was formed late 
in 1955. The organized groups 
function is to discuss pertinent 
questions before formally asking the 
Secretary General to put them on 
the agenda—Morocco, Algeria, Tu- 
nisia, West Irian (called West New 
Guinea by the Netherlands, which 
Entry of the 
Gold Coast, which, as Ghana, be- 
came the 8Ist member state of the 
UN on March 8, was facilitated by 


this group. Ghana's UN representa- 


tive must have recalled this part of 


Carlos Romulo. Secretary of State 
Dulles was consoled~in the hope 
that the Asian-Africans would be 
unable to agree unanimously on 
anything critical of the West. Pak- 
istan, the Philippines and Thailand, 


fense not be used to serve the par-|doubts — let them tune on of his country in January. 7 
ticular interests of the big powers. —- and hear the unenimous| The seven-hour Little Bandun 
“ Palen sees well wig: half the world! conference heard delegates’ reports 
NEHRU of India said: "Bandung Ihe “summit conference” has and adopted resolutions supporting 
7 be 


has become the capital of Asia an en credited to a suggestion of; Big Bandung’s decisions: condemn- 
inston Churchill’s. France and|ed colonialism; demanded disarma- 


[Kojo Botsios opening speech at 
Bandung: 

“ .. Many of the questions which 
will be discussed here are matters 
‘in which Ghana has a natural and 


for instance, had signed the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
with France, Great Britain and the 
United States, the very “colonial- 
ists-imperialists”’ Red China would 
lead in attacking. 

* 


PAKISTAN, the Philippines and 
Thailand were present on opening! 


day, April 18; were there with the 
26 others through April 24 and the 
final resolution. I can. testify as an 
eyewitness—and I refer to my on- 
ait notes—that Peoples China 
fitted in harmoniously to the last: 
“There is a gerteral movement of 
excitement in the hall when the 


— from China is called to’ 


Speak on the resolution. Chou En- 
lai admits that the conference 
reached deadlocks; points out that 
differences were overcome and 
unanimous agreement reached on 
basic issues. Here, every re 

er writes madly, for Chou’s i sh 
tion tells them that what they have 
been a all week has been 
largely fantasy. The U. S. instead 
of accepting Chou En-lai’s offer 
to discuss differences, has ridiculed 
and belittled it. Even U. S. ‘friends’ 


here are uneasy about that. Chou 


Turkey and_ Britain, 
‘Pakistan’s defense of such treaties. 


rt- | 


Africa. . 
and Africa to meet. . . 


plea for cooperation and under-| 
standing; hoped Bandung marked. 
an end to “yes-men’ in Asia —| 
“which does not méan rejecting, 
honest [Western] friendships.” 
Nehru at times had angrily de- 
nounced some Asian countries’ pre-| 
dilections to tie themselves into’ 
pacts with the exploiting powers. 
Pakistan, the Philippines and Thai- 
land had as vehemently defended’ 
their tieups. | 

Iran and Iraq, members of the 
Baghdad Pact with Pakistan, | 
supported | 


Nehru said Asia and Africa were | 


involved in the imperialists’ wars 


“because we're tied to their char- 
iot. . .” He was interrupted by ap- 


'plause when, having said “the tra- 


gedy of Africa is great,” he plead- 
ed fervently: “It is up to Asia to 
help Africa!” | 

The participants before the con- 
ference denied that it was hostile 


to “the white race”; proved ree. 


En-lai says Peoples China is, on|the conference that it represent 


the whole, satisfied with the final 
resolution. The delegations ap- 
plaud.” 


_ That resolution bound the par- 
“icipants to cooperate, on the basis 
of common interests and respect for 
for national sovereignties, economi- 
cally, culturally and_ politically; 
supported the ienisehiatad princi- 
ples of human rights as set forth 
in the United Nations Charter; call- 
ed for implementation of UN reso- 
lutions on Palestine; deplored poli- 
cies and practices of racial segre- 
penn: declared against colonial- 

m ‘in all its manifestations’~—a 
compromise by Indonesia, India, 
China for Kotelawala’s “communist 
colonialism.” 

The resolution demanded uni- 
versal disarmament and _prohibi- 
tion of the production of or use of 
experimentation with nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons. It em- 
phasized the importance of each 
nation’s. righte ‘to defend 
singly or collectively, in conform: 
ity with the UN Charter 


ed delegations to discuss common 


the Asians and Africans’ desire| 
peacefully to do everything pos-' 
sible for their own well-being. The, 
“sammit conference,” following 
three months to the very day on! 
which the Bandung Conference be-, 
gan, proved that the Asian-African’ 
gathering had served the well-be- 
ing of “the white race” as well as’ 
that of the brown, black and yellow, 
races, 

* 


THE BANDUNG Conference 
was not a meeting of 29 like-mind- 


problems affecting their countries’ 
relations with opposing countries. 
It was an effort of 20 diverse na- 
tional- personalities to harmonize 
important basic issues. And it suo- 
ceeded. At the UN's tenth anni- 
versary celebration in San Fran- 
cisco less than two months later 
Egypt s Mahmoud Fawzi referred 
to Bandung countries as “the 
erstwhile pawns of old interaation- 


4 i VAs 

~. We met because there, W 
was an urge for the peoples of Asia the U 
> Nehry | origina 

made an impassioned and eloquent) £410 nor the U 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


fie warmed (and was ignored): 


.S. have also been named as’ ment; asked for more trade and less 
tors. But neither Great Bri- aid. (An official Asian-African Con- 
nited States, neither ference of students met in Bandung 


legitimate interest: colonialism and 
racialism we have never ceased to 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The Patient in the Next Bed 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

THE HOSPITAL is a de- 
mocracy of pain I thought 
listening in the dead of 
night to the distant moan- 
ing of men and women alone 
with their 
grief. The 
lights are 
dimmed after 
ten and only 
the _ silent, 
padding nurs- 
es stir in the @ 
corridors, It @ 
was at such § 
a time when 
the _ patient 
in the cot 
next to mine came to, and, to 
while away the long hours til 
dawn—for sleep eluded him as it 
did me—he began the saga of 
his life which 
don all the time I was there— 
continued it like a serial on the 


| old time movie screen. At times 


he looked up, this sage of sev- 
enty-five, an apologetic glance in 
his eye to ask if his story was 
boring. No, no, I assured him, 
o on and tell it all. And glad- 
y he did. ‘ 


IT BEGAN seventy-five years 
age in the Bronx; among the 
devout Irish, immigrants who 
were his own parents. Some 
men and women I have known 
retain the quality called “total 
recall,” which enables them to 
remember details of their past 
as though it were a matter of 
last Tuesday. As he talked I 
could see the horses canter down 


prime in the days whea Teddy 


e did not aban- 


Roosevelt was the police com- 
missioner of the citv. He re- 
membered Teddy whom he knew. 
He liked Teddy, a man of his 
word, who announced he was 
going to clean up the saloons 
that kept open on Sundays and 
sent word down to the saloon- 
keepers that they should close 
on the Sabbath or else he would 
come thundering down on them, 
in person, like Jupiter in a 
shower of brass. 

He remembered the barkeep- 
er on his corner who defied— 
as most saloon-keepers did—the 
injunction to stay closed; but 
since Teddy was fair he always 
let them know an hour in ad- 
vance when he was going to 
raid the joint: they tore off their 
aprons, put the bottles back on 
the shelves; wiped the tables, 
padlocked the door, and waited 
across the street until Teddy 
came, which he did with a 
clang of bells. As soon as Ted- 
dy left. the saloon-keeper un- 
locked the door, tied his apron 
on once again, and business re- 
sumed as usual. No, Teddy nev- 
er made you any trouble, my 
roommate recalled fondly; _ if 
you crossed him, well, fire would 
spark from his eyes, his famous 
dentures would be bared, and 
you were in trouble. 

* 

SO THE OLD man who pass- 
ed three-quarters of a century 
spoke on; about his first memo- 
ries, his brothers dead and gone 
now, his first shop-mates and the 

irls they took out to Cone 
feland, remembered the 1s” 


present as I soon saw. Every 


visiting hour men and women, | 

of all ages, relatives, friends, 
crowded his bedside. Not only 
to see him and wish him well, 
but also to solicit his advice 
which they were accustomed to 
get when he was well, and which 
they needed when he was ill. 
Yes, I heard him say to an old 
Italian couple, “I would buy 
that house; it is a good price and 
I believe it will go up in value.” 
Or, to another, no, I would 
advise against that . . . they 
came bringing gifts, and their 
affection, for I saw that I had 
here a sort of elder statesman 
of his community. 

He was evidently a pillar in 
his church, a prominent Catholic 
layman; for I overheard him ad- 
vise the nurses, ladies of his 
faith, to be sure and give good 
attention to Mrs. Malone up- 
stairs in Ward Four. And the 
nurse respectfully heeded him. 
deferring to him in ways I found 
illuminating. The old man kept 

a warm, protective eye on 
friends and parishioners. 

He maintained a pride in his 
appearance, comb his thin 
white hair carefully, each morn- 
ing, wiped his hands and face 
carefully on the wet towel, and 
presented a cheerful face to all 
the nurses, friends, relatives who 


came. 

People reed cheer, he said 
it is a long, rough row, need 
friendship and advice from those 
who had been through the mill. 
_ ’ 

HE WAS a good room-mate 
turned to the wall that 
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NO LONGER do I have nightmares of nu- 
clear war in which the human race would be 
wiped out and only missiles and rockets remain 
to whizz around the globe, smash into one an- 
other.and finally drop exhausted to a de-populat- 
ed earth. | 

Now I know that come what will, there will 
always be life on earth. Guided missiles them- 
seives, it seems, are human just like you and me. 
Maybe more so. 

I got this good news from a New York Times 
survey by Richard Witkin (April 7 and. 8) on our 
$4,000,000,000 pregram tor developing five 
ballistic weapons. 

Let me give you a brief run-through of the 
sex life, birth, family life and mental attitudes 
of the long-range thermonuclear ballistic missile. 

* 
3 SEX LIFE—A master sergeant, we are inform- 
ed, was shown a full-size model of the inter- 
continental missile known as the Atlas. “He took 
oue look at a group of electrical connections,” 
according to the Times, “and said they would 
not do. ‘The male halves of the connections were 
identicai and so were the temale halves. Sure 
as anything, he said, some crew chief would come 
along and mate the wrong plugs. The missile’s 
innards were redsigned so that each male plug 
would go with only one female.” Thus we ob- 
serve that the ballistic missile is monogamous 
and isnt that the best way to raise a happy fam- 
ily? Which brings us to— 

* 

_BIRTH—We are told that there have been 
many “abortive Jaunchings.” This is regrettable, of 
course, but it is only one side, fortunately, of the 
story. A director of the Air Force’s long-range 
ballistic program, Maj. Gen. Bernard A. Schriver, 
is quoted as saying in a New York speech last 
January: “The guided missile, as a weapon cate- 
gory, is still in its infancy and subject to grow- 
ing pains.” Biess you, little missile, you look just 


LITTLE MISS MISSILE 


Family Life Among the Thermonuclears 


By Alan Max | 


like your grandpa. This brings us to— 
. 


FAMILY LIFE —Here we get one of the 
most deligiitful bits ef missile lore, and it comes 
from a New York ‘Times dispatch (April 5) by 
Drew Middleton from London. He writes: “Brit- 
ain will receive rockets and other missiles from 
the United States, government sources said. This 
will enable the British to concentrate on the 
‘second gencration’ of guided missiles instead of 
developing the “brothers and sisters’ of missiles 
now in use with United States forces.” 

Brothers and sisters soon mean nieces and 
nephews, of course, and before you know it we 
have Uncle Atlas, Cousin Jupiter, Great-Grand- 
Aunt Polaris and a host of other world-traveling 
relatives. 

* 

MENTAL OUTLOOK-This is a touchy sub- 
ject because it ean lead to unpleasant compari- 
sons. The Times survey, for example, reports that 
“Lhe Titan in general is a more sophisticated 
weapon than the Atlas.” This may be very true, 
but does it have to be said in a way that is sure to 
make Atlas fee] uncomfortable? Atlas may not be 
so sophisticated but I am sure he has other good 
qualities, like conscientiousness, friendliness, and 
a sense of responsibility. Just to play it sate I sug- 
gest we try avoid personalities, 

At any rate, all this makes me feel much bet- 
ter about the future and I'm sure it does you too, 
Whatever may be the ultimate fate of us non- 
ballistic humans, my soul is unruffled. 

Life will go on. The law of the survival of the 
fittest will have its way. If we non-thermonu- 
clear people cannot make the grade we will have 
to give way to a thermonuclear race. One thin 
we know: there will always be the little “sisters” 
and “brothers” in the nursery of the future. There 
will always be laughter as curley little war-heads 
come close together to share their childish sec- 
rets. 


— 


the moment. 


what work he was engaged in at 


EASTER CHAT 


YOUR CONGRESSMAN and Senators will be home 
for the ten-day Easter recess, beginning Friday, April 19. 

Your union, your PTA or other organization will have 
some matters to discuss with them. There is the number 
one question: civil rights legislation. The Dixiecrats are 
out to kill it one way or another. 

HR 6127, the package civil rights bill approved by 
the House Judiciary Committee, is now bottled up in the 
Rules Committee, headed by Dixiecrat Rep. Howard Smith 
of Virginia (yes, the same who authored the infamous 
Smith Act). It may require a petition signed by 218 House 
members to compel the Rules Committee to let go their 
grip. Tell your Congressman you want him to sign. 

S 83, the Senate version of the House bill, is being held 
up by another Dixiecrat, Sen. James O. Eastland of Mis- 
sissippi, who heads the Judiciary Committee. When the 
bill reaches the floor there will be an inevitable filibuster 
attempt. Your Senators need to be urged to organize to 
defeat that attempt. 

There are other matters your organization will want 
to take up with your representatives in both houses of 
Congress: amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act, extension 
of minimum wage coverage, broadening of social security 
benefits, revision of the Walter-McCarran Act, federal aid 
to school construction, more funds for public housing. 

This is your chance. Don't miss it! 


THE BIGGEST POWER 


THE MAN from Mars read the new British defense 
program and said: “How crazy can you get?” 

According to the British White Paper, since there is 
no way of defending the people “against the consequences 
of an attack with nuclear weapons,” therefore the Macmil- 
lan government is going to place all its reliance on nuclear 
weapons. 

Our guess is that the British people cheer the idea that 
conventional arms and overall military expenditures are 
going to be cut. But they can't be enthusiastic about an 
expanded A- and H-bomb program when what the world 
sorely needs is to curb the bomb and halt the tests. 

What about us? Even the New York Times says (April 
7) that to plan for an atomic war is “planned suicide.” It 
suggests another alternative: “to come to an understand- 
ing with Russia for a self-enforcing abolition of the atomic 
weapon....- 

Spokesmen for millions of Americans—Adlai Steven- 
son, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, the World 
Council of Churches, the Federation of American Scien- 
tists, etc.—have urged a small step toward that end: inter- 
national agreements to halt the tests. The Soviet Union, 
India, Sweden and other countries have repeatedly made 
such proposals. Only recently the Russians suggested a 
temporary suspension of testing. 

At Bermuda Ike and Mac said no. Only a bigger 
power — the people — can veto that decision. 


EDWARD STRONG 


WE JOIN the family, comrades and friends of Edward 
Strong, the Communist leader, in mourning his untimely 
death at the age of 43. Strong's passing, after a prolonged 
illness, is a loss to the Negro freedom movement, where his 
contributions, especially in the South, are now bearing 
significant fruit. It is a loss to the Communist Party which 
Strong joined as youth seeking fundamental answers to 
the problems of his people. 

Since his youth in Chicago, Edward Strong was iden- 
tified with every movement for Negro freedom, for inter- 
national understanding and peace. He was closely associ- 
ated with the leaders of the New Deal as a leader of the 
student and youth movement in the ‘thirties. He was a 
founder of the Southern Negro Youth Conference, a fore- 
runner of today’s southern movements against segregation. 


Edward Strong Di 
@j r ong es At the time he was stricken with 


‘families and nelped raise funds his fatal illness, Strong was active- 
spirit} among the soldiers tor the pregres-'ly seeking the means to aid the 
sive Indian political movement. Southern Negro movement against 

After the demobilization, Strong! raeist violence which flared fol- 
Conference in 1941, Strong be-jwas elected to the Communist lowing the desegregation decisions 
— the — comes of the! Party’s national committee. He’ of the Supreme Court. 

merican Youth Conference, an served as district organizer of the 
all-inclusive youth group repre-, Eastern a Be district, her STRONG IS SURVIVED by his 
senting every important youth or-|of the few Negroes who have held widow, Mrs. Augusta Strong, and 
ganization in the United States. onl a post in the party. three daughters, Phyllis, 15; De- 

He attended every important in-| Later he became head of the!,:. . A , 

ae | ‘nise, 10; Allison, 7; and a foster 
ternational youth conference as a Communist Party’s Southern Re- ’ hi | 
representative of the AYC. He| gional Committee. Although his daughter, Branice, 3; his mother, 
visited Cuba and led a youth dele-' basic philosophy had changed since| Mrs. Julia Srong, of Flint, Mich., 
gation to Loyalist Spain during the his adolescent period in Chicago,|42d a brother. 

Spanish Civil War. his concern for freedom for the} Funeral. services will be held 
AS A SOLDIER in World War Negro people was just as intense.|on Saturday. Strongs body wi 
II, Strong served in India. He He expressed this concern in ‘anjlie in state im’ the chapel ef ‘the 
erganized fraternal associations undeviating application to’ the Aithur Funn Funeral Home, 433 


-between US. soldiers and Indian problems of the South no matter in| Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, 
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The Strong family was particularly clese to this news- 
paper, since Mrs. Augusta Strong, his wife, is a prominent 
member of our staff. 

The life.of Edward Strong encompasses an important 
part of this nation’s history—the renaissance of the Negro 
people’s freedom movement, the birth of the New Deal 
and the merging of the Negro people’s freedom fight wit> 
that of labor’s drive to organize and win an element of 
security, the war against fascism in which he icipated 
as a soldier, and the “cold war” aftermath of that war. 

Thousands will join Edward Strong's family in mourn- 
ing the passing of a teacher, counsellor, comrade and 
friend. To these his passing at this time will seem doubly 
tragic, for the South, ever his central concern, is on the 
threshold of the seven-league demecratic advance he had 
‘toiled so tirelessly to help-achieve. ‘© = “° © ~ 2? 


(Continued from Page 2) 
which he was tne moving 
from 1937 to 1941. Taking leave 
from the Southern Negro Youth 
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- Peace Paradox: Missile Buildup 


By JOSEPH CLARK | 


HERE was the paradox of the 
week. While Washington an- 
nounced a stepped-up $4-billion- 
dollar missile program, and Mos- 
cow warned of retaliation in any 
H-bomb war, a friendly exchange 
took place in London between the} 
Americans and the Russians. 

Harold Stassen told the UN sub- 
committee of disarmament in Lon- 
don that the United States would 
be willing to go along with a 25 
percent non-nuclear arms reduction 
plan in two stages. First the pow- 
ers would cut arms and men 10 
percent and then later 15 percent. 

To which Soviet representative 
Valerian Zorin reportedly respond- 
ed by saving that the door had been 
opened for, further movement to-' 
gether toward the goal of disarma-' 
ment. 

Whether further movement. 
means actual arms cuts remains to 
be seen. Year in year out the UN| 
has been discussing disermament!| 
without actually cutting arms. 
Furthermore, how can one square 
the tough talk flying between East 
and West and the conciliatory dis- 
cussion in London? While Wash- 
ington propaganda was denying 
Russia’s desire for peace, the pow-, 
er elite was admitting the opposite. | 
“There is little belief here,” the’ 
Times reported from Washington! 
(April 7), “that the Soviet Union| 
is in a warlike mood.” | 

And the Times Review of the! 
Week on Sunday also pointed out! 
that the tremendous industrial-po- 
litical reorganization plan being un-' Seo 
dertaken in the USSR is proof of al oA, 
the Soviet Union’s confidence — 
peace could be maintained. Times' 


3,000 UAW Delegates Answer 
Automation, Unemployment 
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Opening session of the United Auto Workers con vention at Atlantic City, N. J. Walter Reuther, president, 1s 


correspondent William J. Jorden’ delivering the keynote address to 3,000 delegates. 


in Moscow cabled last Sunday: 


| wattle 


6 . | —" . ° ° 
Moreover there is good reason|“js the political implications else- 


to believe that the Soviet leaders 
are sincere in their desire to work 
out with the West plans for a re- 
duction of armaments.” 


‘where of the Macmillan govern- 
ment’s decisions.” 

Won't all the other West Euro- 
|pean nations want to follow suit? 


It's in that field, Jorden urges, . 


that the U. S. can try to “capture” 
the initiative which the Soviet 
Union has gained by its repeated 
proposals for a halt to all nuclear 
test explosions. 


-PERHAPS recognition that the 
Soviet initiative received sympathe- 
tic reactions in many lands prompt- 
ed the American proposals at Lon- 
don. Regardless of this the big fac- 
tor that is spurring new “agonizing 
reappraisal’ of foreign policy is the 
revelation from the British govern- 
ment that the hydrogen bomb- 
guided missile race is an enormous 
confession of bankruptcy. This 


came in the British White Paper| 


published April 5. It outlined a new 
British arms policy based on nu- 
clear weapons, to be accompanied 
by ending the draft and drastically 
cutting naval and land forces. 

And after outliing this new pol- 
icy the White Paper blandly de- 
clares: 

“It must be frankly recognized 
that there is at present no means 


BUT more than that worries 
Washington. Not only West Euro- 


ipean governments will see the ab- 


‘surdity of spending more and more 
in a useless arms race, but here 


jin our country the kids themselves 


will be able to point to the Em- 


peror (or Dulles) and say: But he's 
naked. | 


| As the Wall Street Journal puts 


‘ 
; 


ning which Britain has just an- 
nounced contains elements both of 
irony and instruction tor the United 
States. | 
“Underlying the new thinking is 
the realization that no adequate de- 
fense against nuclear attack exists; 
the only real defense is to prevent 
such a war.” | 

And the Wall Street Journal 
asks: “Is the United States spend- 
ing more than is necessary to keep' 
a larger force than is necessary?” 

And the American people will 
logically ask: Are we being denied 


of providing adequate protection|tax reductions in order to maintain 


for the people of this country 
against the consequences of an at- 
tack with nuclear weapons.” 

* 


THE consternation that resulted 
in Washington was not because it 


of British imtentions. Our govern- 
ment had been previously infermed. 
But Washington had not expected 
a blunt declaration that all this nu- 


had not been previously oe: 


larger armed forces than we need? 
_ Are prices continuing to go up, 
‘because of the inflationary aap! 
sures of an arms budget way above 
$40 billion and way above any 
actual defense needs? 

* 

THE major premise destroyed by 
the British White- Paper was that 
peace and safety could be main- 
‘tained indefinitely by an atomic 


clear weapon-guided missile busi- 
ness led nowhere. If such weapons 


were ever used, they would pro-; 


duce mutual! anihilation. 
Washington had been prepared 
for everything but that. For as 
James Reston put it in the N. Y. 
Times (April 7) about the British: 
“They are reducing their con- 


stalemate. Official Washington re- | 
action to the British White Paper 
was an announcement that far more 
money would be spent on develop- 
ing mtercontinental missiles than 
went for developing the atomic 
bomb. Thus the American people! 
were confronted with an irrational! 
demand that our country continue} 


ventional armed forces, which they @ useless military-foreign policy at 


cant afford, and relying on atomic 
weapons and ballistic rockets, 
which they haven't got.” 
Washington was ready: for that 
much. But’ what they didn’t like 
was the admission that increasing 


the cost of tax and price relief. 
This demand came at a time. 


| when the most conservative sources 
‘admitted that the basis existed in 


the London UN disarmament talks 
for cutting conventional arms and 


arms expenditures are unnecessary 
for the safety and defense of na- 
tions. 

“What worries Washington,” Res- 


also for banning all nuclear weap- 
ons. At the very least the road to 
such a ban could be opened by 
agreement to stop all nuclear test 


Sa 


it (April: 9) editorially: | 
“The revolution in military plan-| 


ton wrote in the Times (April 5), 


CPG tert ercdesds 4 eb dor TR wi ets 


explosions. . eye 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
president in charge of General 
Motors and the aircraft divi- 
sions, said the first showdown 
will come in the aircraft indus- 
try, with the UAW and the Ma- 
chinists union cooperating in 
negotiations set for January 
1958. Negotiations in the auto 
and farm equipment industries 
will follow in the spring. 

- 


THE CONVENTION 
highlighted by a number 
other decisions: 

© Strong emphasis on the 
fight on corruption in the ranks 
of labor. Labor was called on 
in resolutions and speeches, to 
clean its own ranks and not per- 
mit its enemies to use racket- 
eering as a means to “ham- 
string” unions. 

© An advanced position on 
civil liberties, with a compre- 
hensive program calling for re- 
peal of sections of the Smith 
and Internal Securiy acts that 
jail persons for “what they say.” 
(A full report on this will appear 
in next Sunday’s issue). 

® An equally advanced pro- 
gram on civil rights with the 
convention certain of giving all- 
out support to the March on 
Washington. 

® A resolution on internation- 
al affairs which, while very 
vague, evasive and generally a 
retreat from formerly expressed 
positions of the union, never- 
theless warns that the only de- 
fense against the H-Bomb is 
peace. 

About two score resolutions of 
the UAW convention on eco- 
nomic, political, legislative and 
welfare questions make up a 
rounded out fairly advanced 


program for American labor. 
* 


FROM THE OPENING 
DAY of the convention and 
Reuther’s keynote and through 
the speeches of the long list of 
guest speakers, the “racketeer- 
ing issue’ overshadowed every- 
thing. While there is general 
agreement on the fight against 
corruption, dissatisfaction rose 
over fears the “pork chop” is- 
sues would be relegated. 

A convention resolution gave 
basic: endorsement to the AFL- 


was 
ot 


CIO’s “Ethical. practices” code 
and to the suspension of Dave 
Beck as AFL«CIO vice-presi- 
dent. But there were some new 
elements in the position taken. 


The union's constitution was 
changed to provide for a Pub- 
lic Review Board consisting of 
seven prominent citizens out- 
side the labor movement to 
serve as a “watch dog” and 
court of last resort for appeals 
against any verdicts within the 
union stemming from discrim- 
ination, fraud or collusion with 
management. The seven will 
have the power to make a final 
decision. 

The procedure was designed 
to restrain the disciplinery au- 
thority of the top leadership and 
to enable members to appeal 
cases without waiting for the 
next convention. The proposal 
brought in by the administration 
was approved as was the list of 
six names for the committee, 
with a seventh member, possibly 
from Canada, still to be named. 
The committee consists of a 
prominent Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant churchman, two uni- 
versity professors and a Negro 
judge. 

The delegates seemed cold to 
the proposal, uncertain of its 


consequences; with some voices 


raised against it in discussion. 
But it was given formal over- 
whelming support. 

A companion action was re- 
vision of the constitutional trial 
procedure for members under 
charges, providing the choice of 
juries by drawing a panel of 
names from a hat, with the ac- 
cusers and accused given a cer- 
tain number of challenges on the 


list chosen. 
_ 


REUTHER’S keynote speech 
was highlighted by his charge 
there is an “unholy alliance” be- 
tween “immoral” politicians like 
Senator etioey: tee 
employers typified by Kohler Co. 
whol workers none the fourth 
year of their strike last week, 
and corrupt labor leaders like 
Dave Beck. Reuther made the 
charge as he retorted to Mc- 
Carthy’s slander of the UAW 
and his effort to turn the Senate | 


y: Cut Work-Week, and Hike Take-Home Pay 


racket hearings from Beck on 
the auto union. Reuther point- 
ed to a headlined story in t e 
Detroit Free Press that Mce- 
Carthy, a member of the Senate 
Racket Committee wanted the 
Kohler strike investigated. 

He also noted that Herbert 
Kohler is currently the NAM’s 
speaker on the theme of “labor 
monopolies” and for laws to put 
lxbor under anti-trust legisla- 
tion. . 

Reuther also demanded that 
the racket probers turn attention 
equally on the employer “bribe 
givers’ who should be jailed 


along with racketeer labor offi- 


cials. 


speeches and reports were his 
frequent appeals last year for 
“competitive peaceful co-exist- 
ence,” with both the West and 
East cooperating on a policy of 
economic aid for the underde- 
veloped countries. He warned 
the convention, however, that 
collective bargaining gains can: 
mean little in a world threatened 
by the H-Bomb. He noted that 
the: Soviet H-Bomb tests are to 
be followed by U.S. and British 
tests. 

“Metagon H-Bombs are fol- 
lowed by even greater metagon 
H-Bombs, until finally mankind 
has achieved the capacity of to‘al 
self-destruction,” said Reuther. 

“There are no defenses against 
the H-Bomb.. . . I say that the 
only adequate defense against 
the H-Bomb is peace in the 
world. There is no other de- 
fense.” 

Referring to plans discussed 
for expenditures of 30 and 40 
billion for -H-Bomb _ shelters, 
Reuther asked: 

“Have we arrived at a place 
in human civilization where 
mankind now -wants to crawl 
back into new holes? Is that the 
kind of life we want for our 
children? 

“I say the answer must be 
no. We do not want to live our 
lives in tunnels and in dugouts; 
we want to live in the bright 
sunshine of a free world of peace 
so that all people can live a 
fuller measure of 
cial justice,” _ 


By ’ , ; ‘6 }* 


Notably absent from Reuther’s 


peace and so- 
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THE National. Chamber 
regards as unwise and un- 
necessary the _ legislation 
now being considered by 
this committee, proposing 
federal appropriations for the 
building of school facilities in the 
forty-eight state systems. Neither 


local reports nor the research of 
the National Chamber indicate 
that an emergency now exists 
which would justify nation-wide 
federal intervention in the con- 
struction of school facilities. 


Present and past proposals for 
general federal financing of edu- 
cation have rested on one of two 
assumptions: first, that the states 
and their communities have be- 
come so apathetic to, or so un- 
able to, finance their school 
needs that the federal govern- 
ment is warranted in taking over, 
in part, the ‘states’ responsibility 
for education; second, that con- 
ditions have been found to exist 
in state school systems, which 
constitute a nation-wide emerg- 
ency requiring temporary federal 
intervention. 


Both the philosophy and the 


experience of the business world 
reject the first assumption. In- 
deed, the entire philosophy of 
government in this country con- 
tradicts the idea of any actual 
transfer of responsibility for edu- 
cation to the federal government. 


Once this principle of school 
finance is established, it can and, 
we believe, will be adapted to all 
types of educations problems — 
from scholarships to salaries. 
Once you establish this principle, 
you will have, as Governor Mil- 
ward Simpson of Wyoming put 
it recently, sounded the death 
knell of independent state and 
local schoc] systems as we have 
known them in this country. 


This is federal “replacement” 
of—not assistance to—state gov- 


- ernments. This view we reject as 


the tvpe of “impatience” which 
President Eisenhower noted last 
fall must lead to a “swollen bu- 
reaucratic monster government in 
Washington.” 

The second assumption, name- 
ly, that conditions now exist 
which constitute a national em- 
ergency requiring temporary fed- 
eral intervention, is claimed as 
the basis of the Administration’s 
proposals. 

But this is not true. We fully 
recognize that there are commu- 
nities where enrollments have 
arisen faster than classrooms can 
be constructed. We know, too, 
that there are some states which 
are lagging behind, both in as- 
sisting their communities of tax 
sources and greater encouraging 
their communities through allo- 
cation of tax sources and greater 
powers to bond and tax them- 
selves tor educational purposes. 

But our investigations indicate 
that such communities and states 
are the exception and not the 
rule, and that no critical national 
shortage in classrooms has been 
or can be demonstrated to exist. 

* 


THE OFFICE of Education’s 
own figures verify this conten- 
tion. You may recall that during 
the testimony of Secretary Oveta 
Culp Hobby, of the Department 
of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, two years ago on Feb. 16, 
1955, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, she indicated that there was 
a deficit of some 312,000 class- 
rooms in 1953 and that this defi- 
cit was increasing. 


In her testimony before this 
committee on March 29, 1955, 
she presented new statistics to 
show that this same deficit was 


declining. She’ predicted, then 
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that the classroom need by 1959- 
60 would drop to 176,000 class- 
rooms. This in itself was a re- 
markable illustration of unrelia- 
bility in statistics, but the current 
report from the Office of Educa- 
tion is even more startling. 

This report, Circular 490, in- 
dicates that the “deficit” has al- 
ready declined much further and 
faster than predicted by Mrs. 


Hobby. By these current figures 
we are far ahead of schedule. 
Circular 490 shows that there 
was no more than a deficit of 
159,000 classrooms as of the fall 
of 1956, and half of this total 
was not a matter of classroom 
shortage but rather of classrooms 
that should, in the opinion of 
school officials, be replaced with 
new classrooms. 


Thus in three vears it appears 
from the new figures that the 
states and their communities 
have accomplished considerably 
more than was predicted to hap- 
pen in six years, according to the 
testimony two years ago. Since 
half of the so-called deficit. has 
been eliminated in three years— 


without federal intervention—can | 


we not assume that the other 
half of the deficit can likewise 


be eliminated in three more years | 


—without federal. intervention? 


This is the more apparent be- | 


cause the rate of classroom con- 


struction is not merely remain- | 


ing steady but is increasing. 
* 
IN EXAMINING the state-by- 


state reports trom which Circular | 
490 asserts that additional in- | 


structional rooms were needed 
as of last fall in a total of 159.- 
000, I should like to call your 


attention to some illustrations of | 


inconsistency which cause us to 
doubt even that figure. 


the school enrollment in the 
State of Illinois in 1956 actually 
declined by some 6,000 pupils. 


At the same time the circulars | 


indicate that the number of pu- 
pils in excess of normal capacity 


more than doubled, rising from 


24,000 to over 52,000. 
How can these two statements 


be reconciled, especially when | 
Circular 490 shows that 2.788 | 


new instruction rooms were com- 


pleted during that year 1955-56, | 


while 677 rooms were abandon- 
ed? 

Thus the State of Illinois, ac- 
cording to these circulars, had a 
declining enrollment and _ built 
2,788 new classrooms, yet in the 
same year doubled the number 
of pupils in excess of the capa- 


city of its schools. These are con- | 


tradictory statistics and not all of 
them can be true.... 
® 


THIS contradictogy and con- 
fused picture of thé classroom 
situation in Illinois suggests the 
wisdom of accepting Governor 
Stratton’s statement that. “We 
don’t need federal aid for schools 
in Illinois.” 

The Governor added, “It is my 
feeling particularly about class- 
rooms that there have been ideal 
or wishful estimates. I think the 
average figures sent out from 
Washington two or three years 
ago were, from a practical stand- 
point, exaggerated.” 


This brings us to the very cru- 
cial conclusion frequently stated 
by the late Senator Robert Taft 
in discussing this issue. He said 
there are only two alternatives 
for the Congress if it decides to 
intervene in school problems— 
control or waste. “There is no 
middle ground,” he asserted. 


We see no justification at the 
present time for the Congress to 
seize either horn of this dilemma. 
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Foresees Age of 


Genius Plus Machine 
CHICAGO. 
Dear Editor: 

Please allow me to clarify the 
naive error in the heading, “In 
Defense of Machine Vs. Man,” 
which you unfairly gave to my 
letter of March 3ist. 

If the time ever comes when 
electronic. machines can _ write 
really fine poetry and paint real- 
ly fine art, to which experts, at 
present, can detect no theoreti- 
cally insurmountable barriers, it 
will still be the men and women 
who devise the machines, and 
not the machines, that are the 
poets and artists. 

It will mean the emergence in 
history of human geniuses of a 
qualitatively new type, who will 
combine with a mastery of elec- 
tronic transduction insights as 
uniquely personal as always into 
what will be required in the con- 
struction of their “media” to in- 
sure the capacity of these for a 
yield of grandly poetic or pic- 
torial effects. 

Probably no one envisages this 
in, say, five years. But when one 
thinks soberly of 10, 20, 30 
years, one begins to have a feel- 


| ing that something like 100 years 


We notice, for example, that | could prove to be an amusing 


overestimation. Once, the idea 
of transmutability of the ele- 
ments was supposed to be the 
ultimate in axiomatic preposter- 
ousness.—W.R. is 


Says ‘Nuts to 
The Squirrels’ 
COOPERSBURG, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 
Walter Lowenfels’ story about 


squirrels, mice and moles and | 


the backwoods in New Jersey 


serves no‘ purpose in our paper. 
It is not even a human interest 


story. . . Of course, it is only 


| my opinion but I can not see that 
it has. anything to do with the 
struggles of the people.—Andy. 
© ® 7 


“Levine, Our 
Best Writer” 
Dear Editor: 

More than once I have, amid 
a chuckle, confided to my 
fiance: 

“This Levine is the best writer 
the paper's got.” 

I say this to bolster his defense 
against the reader who implies 
he should write down to work- 
ers. No worker myself, I enjoy 
his hyfalutin metaphors, etc. and 
wonder why he exiles himself to 
the copy desk most of the week. 

I. have not watched a TV pro- 
gram for two years and depend 
upon TV Views to keep me 
abreast of developments on the 
give-dway circuit. From a self- 
ish point of view, I would pre- 
fer that he keep showing TV 
Viewers erudition. I ‘enjoy it. 


Many workers do too. 


‘ FRANK BELLAMY. 
* 


More About 
Walter’s Squirrels 
NEW YORK. 


Walter Lowenfels, since your 


Dear Editor: 


; F ' } py ' t. 


squirrels you want to get rid of 


IF schools could be built 
on paper, statistics of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States would solve the 


classroom shortage overnight. 
That is if, like the chamber of com- 


merce, we were willing to overlook 
some hard and inescapable facts. 
In recent weeks the chamber has 
flooded the country with circulars 
claiming that there is no classroom 
shortage because we are building 
more schools each year than we 
need. 

From 1950 to 1954, the United 
States Office of Education under 
orders from Congress conducted a 
survey of school building needs in- 
volving the expenditures of some 
$4 million of Federal and State 
funds. The States did the survey- 
ing by sending questionnaires and 
teams of specialists to local school 
districts. The reports were made 


for instance, classroom shortages 
far in excess of local capacity té 
build fast enough to overcome 
them. ; 


THE second factor is that the 
overall construction and enrollment 
figures used by the chamber don’t 
show the varying impact of in- 
‘creased enrollments on elementary 
schools and high schools. So far, 
the impact has been largely felt in 
elementary schools, and our local 
communities have exerted them- 
selves to build elementary class- 
rooms while putting off building 
‘more expensive high schools for 
which the need is clearly predict- 
able. | 

Between 1957 and 1964 high- 
school enrollments will increase 
49 percent while in the previous : 
years they only increased 21 per- 
cent. In circular 490 the Office of 
Education reports the beginning of 
an ominous trend in seendlion 
in high schools, from 556,000 stu- 
dents in the fall of 1955 to 610,000 
in the fall of 1956 enrolled beyond 


in two phases; the need as of Sep- 
tember 1952 and the objectives 
sought as of September 1959. These 
studies have tae seriously dis- 


normal capacity, a 9.8 percent in- 
crease in overcrowding in just one 
year. 


torted by the chamber of com- 


struction legislation. 

Such a survey in the fall of 1956 
is the basis for the testimony of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary Marion B. Folsom to the 


merce and other opponents of con-' 


The chamber of commerce does 
not hesitate to use Office of Educa- 
tion figures based on State reports 
when it comes to counting the 
number of classrooms built. But 
the credibility and integrity of 
State officials reporting classroom 
needs were sharply questioned by 


House subcommittee tha tour class- 
rooms are overcrowded by 2.3 mil- 
lion children which it would take 
80,000 classrooms to hold; and that 
another 79,000 classrooms should 
be replaced as soon as possible, a 
total of 159,000 classrooms needed 
immediately. 
. 

THE chamber publication, News, 
and Cues, makes the bold assertion 
that 470,000 classrooms were con- 
structed by States and local com- 
munities without Federal aid in the 
10-year period beginning in 1947 
and ending in 1957. Since 1951 
just under 6,000 classrooms a year 
vai been built with Federal as- 
sistance, $900 million worth of 
construction stimulated by $600 
million in Federal funds from Pub- 
lic Law 815, 8lst Congress. So 
the chamber is wrong on this count 
—all our classrooms were not built 
‘by State and local action alone. 
Moreover, this Federal aid for 
school construction has been given: 
without Federal control—thus de- 
stroying another one of the cham- 
'ber's carefully nurtured bugaboos, 


the witness for the chamber in the 
hearings before the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. 


In short, rather than face the is- 
sue of Federal action to terminate 
the schol construction emergency 
the chamber wants to play the 


ing the welfare of school children. 
The most effective answer to this 
kind of fiddling while Rome burns 
was given by President Eisenhower 
himself in his special message of 
wa 28, 1957, when he said: 

e need for Federal assistance in 
eliminating this (classroom) short- 
age is not theory, but demonstrated 
fact. It cannot be said—realistically 
—that the States and communities 
will meet the need. The classroom 
shortage has been apparent for a 
number of years.” 


The chamber has consistently 
opposed Federal grants in aid for 

ucation where there would be 
any chance of shifting part of the 
burden of school financing from the 
property tax to the Federal per- 
sonal and corporate income tax. It 


that Federal funds inevitably bring: 
Federal control. | 

The chamber’s 470,000 aden 
rooms figure represents wishful 
thinking on its part. Thus News 
and Cues for February 1957 re- 
ports 67,000 classrooms built in 
1955-56, while the Office of Educa- 
tion in its circular 490, dated Janu- 
ary 1957, reports 62,600 actually 
built. Even more amazing is the 
way the chamber includes in its 
470,000 classrooms 69,000 class- 
rooms which haven’t even been 
built yet. They may be built in 
1956-57 provided construction is 
not slowed down by increased in- 
terest rates on school bonds, rising 
building costs, and shortages of vi- 
tal construction materials. Yet the 
chamber insists “69,000 were built.” 


Also concealed in the chamber’s 
use of 290,000 classrooms as rep- 
resenting the number of classrooms 
needed to house the enrollment in- 
creases over the last 10 years are 2 
factors that cannot be ignored. 'The 
first is that the impact of increas- 
ing enrollments has not been evenly 
distributed thus creating in many 
communities such as our suburbs, 


—- = 


“seem to me Communists” (your 
iece Sunday Worker; March | 
31), don’t advertise for snakes at 


is not surprising that the chamber 
opposes shifting any portion of 
taxes from the small property own- 
er to the large profit maker. 


* te 

THE American people want 
Federal aid for school construction 
by a 4-to-1 majority, if the Janu- 
ary 1957 Gallup poll is any indi- 
cator of public opinion. The Na- 
tional figures alone cannot tell the 
whole story of what must be done, 


The need exists wherever a school 
district has exerted itself to the 
utmost and children are still being 
shortchan for classroom space. 
Translated into figures this comes 
to 2,300,000 chi in an over- 
crowded classrooms; 840,000 on 
double sessions, and no one. knows 
how many of those on double ses- 
‘sions are also in an overcrowded 
classroom when they get into the 
=n building for a few hours a 

y. 

Rather than act to correct this 
situation, the chamber of commerce 
wants to juggle with statistics. The 
NEA believes that the American 
people through their elected rep- 
resentative sin the Senate an 
House prefer rather to protect the 
educational opportunity of their 


all; why not just call in the FBI? 
ps ER AS. 


children than to run the risk of 
“too little: and too Inte swale 


; iferyit: diate Ge ise ; aie 


numbers game with an issue affect- _ 
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A LABOR SPY’S SPITE 


Waterfront Stoolie Waited 


20 Years to Frame Unionist 


By ART. SHIELDS 
President Eisenhower and the Cadillac Cabinet are waging another kind of war) 

at home, while they threaten the East. This home front war is against the American | 
working people—not Russia, Egypt, or China. It’s chief “enemy” is the trade union move- | 
ment, with its 16 million members. - | 
And its objective is the “open shop,” 
where the boss can do as he wills. 
The home front war is led by 
Attorney General Brownell and 
FBI Hoover. Their troops are prose- 
cutors and _ stoolpigeons—not Gls 
and Marines. eir battles are 


fought in courtrooms and Congres- i 
sional committee rooms. Their'suspicious. Carluccis hands were; 
‘too soft. And he didn’t seem to 


weapons are lies and redbaiting— 

not bullets and bombs. And their| know one tool in the Mergenthaler 

captives are held in Federal peni-|shop from another. And when union 

tentiaries—not Army prisons. men were fired, the fink turned 
out to be Carlucci. 


n under 

ee oe ee ead The Mergenthaler drive was|The vainglorious fink insisted on 
ed up since the Cadillac Cabinet busted. But Carlucci was busted’ runnin his picture in the next 
came in. And many more captives|00. For Matles warned workers) “Pilot.” And Jim Matles saw those 
have been taken in the last four|28ainst him in all the leading shops) insolent eyes looking at him again 
years. Some were flung into prison| i2 Brooklyn. And Carlucci became} when he opened “The Pilot” in the 
for their Socialist beliefs. Others|USeless to the Washington Detec-| UE office. 
were jailed on “contempt” charges, | UV Agency, which had been using; Matles called up an NMU friend 
when they refused to become in-|him for years. . _|at once. And Carlucci was soon ex- 

Carlucci waited 23 years for his pelled from the union as a ship- 


formers against fellow workers. | 
Still others were sent up for “per-|Tevenge on Matles. But he got back) owners’ Spy. 
jury,” when they  contradicted)in the fink racket with another spy; Expelled with him was Jerry 


stoolpigeons. agency on the other side of the King, the NMU’s secretary-treasur- 

Thousands of other-trade union East River in time . And he Waser, and a rats’ nest of other labor 
members became industrial refug-|Stooling on the National Maritime} spies, The evidence was complete. 
ees, after they were fired and black-| Union, when I was covering the For William Standard, the NMU 
listed on fake “security” charges.| Waterfront in Manhattan in the] counsel, got a bunch of sworn con- 
Hundreds more are threatened with! latter 1930s. fessions from several of Carlucci’s 
exile overseas. confederates. 


* 
.. 
“? 


“sailors,” who didn’t go to sea. And 
Carlucci suddenly went “starboard” 
politically. That is he became the’ 
most right wing of right wingers. | 

The NMU right wingers then| 
formed a club—The Mariners Club| 
—with a seagull as its emblem and 
Carlucci as its chief. And they raid-| 
ed NMU headquarters on IlIth 
Ave. with baseball bats and took 
over the union’s journal—“The Pilot” 
—while honest seamen were out to 
sea 


This proved Carlucci’s undoing. 


er of 23 or 24, who was directing 
a drive in the Merganthaler Lino- 
'type plant. And the other was Ray 
Carlucci, a labor spy of about the 
same age. 
* 

CARLUCCI posed as a militant 

union man. But Jim and others got 


As “Tense p<, » PES ods oe pda ¢ > free ig Se ee ee , he Po Sam ‘Ps of . ; 
oe al AE TY Lt i tee Sia oe tg Ot? DT ll aE ee 9 ay ee, Tay es “ ats Mey *~ vs ‘Ps. Da Pr Ae ee eee ee ee ee ee —s 
LITT IT EES LTTE hi” ET pe ie De id ee ed Peel POE ES 8 EES Sao Se ae ee oF Sane eee es ae > ee ale Pa ry males a eee a eee ee ee ee : — — . “—— é 


OLR gh La ee 
OS SI eT ET 


* 
CARLUCCI pretended to be a 


left-winger at first. But honest sea- 
THESE confessions w . 
;men began wondering where he got: Oe ee eneaiies eee er 


‘his good clothes and his car and’ “sone 
United Electrical, Radio and Ma-}1; ' ap ‘bor Spies in the NMU”—in 1988. 
‘his pocket money in those hungry And they named Carlucci and King! 


chine Workers, whom Brownel ‘ | 
seeks to deport to Roumania. ms 2S at pay-off men for the thugs in 

Matles led UE workers against] woe The Mariners’ Club. Carlucci was| = eT PS ee 
Westin ghouse Electric in the long, an undercover a gent of the H arry | {ee Se ee ee eee 
stubborn strike of last year. And Connors Detective Agency at the Ray Carlucci, his criminal record concealed from the pubiic, 
Brownell wants to prevent him time, the confessions revealed. And! rose to a high post in the American military police in Germany. Here 
from cutting a billion dollar com- Carlucci admitted the truth of this! he is embraced after receiving an award from General Gameval in 
pany’s profits again. in the Brooklyn courtroom last) Berlin. . 

I'm writing of Matles because month. 

the plot against him is especially Carlucci also admitted that he! owners think alike. And this water-; Investigation Division (C.I.D.) in 
crude. And because I've followed had been stooling for “Captain' front sneak rose higher and higher} Berlin. 

the fortunes of one of Brownell’s =. |Jump,” a representative of an un- until he met General Lucius D.| There was a skeleton in Car- 
stoolies for 20-odd years. “22 (named steamship company. The|Clay in 1945. Then he became the|lucci’s closet, however. He had 

This stoolie was the key witness > =. |company was identified as the Is-|top Army cop in Berlin. spent some time in a reformatory 
against Matles in the denaturaliza- “= |thmian Steamship Co., a subsidi- * for a robbery in his youth. And 
tion trial in Brooklyn last month. > |ary of the U. S. Steel Corp., in the} CLAY took to the labor spy at,;Clay was furious when the Daily 
And he looked vaguely familiar to #* | 1938 confessions. once. Carlucci was anti-Soviet and) Worker exposed his cop’s criminal 
old timers when he took the wit- Oe Carlucci’s spy career was bust- aie ; l record. And one can understand 
ness chair. The waist was thicker Fs*. = |ed for a time o Matles again. But 22ti-Communist and anti-labor as ithe General’s emotion. For the Sec- 
and the hair line drifted back. But i the spy had to wait for his revenge| well. He was a kindred spirit in-| retary of War asked Clay to fire his 
the same insolent eyes they had | {another 19 years. And meanwhile|deed. For the General was heading|cop. So Quentin Reynolds reported 
known in the 1930s were there. the United States went to war in|the American Government in Ger-|in Collier's Weekly. 

The story goes back to the early ‘41, And Carlucci: got a job as an many. His job was to bring the fas-| But Clay stood pat. He knew all 
30s when American industry was Army’ cop. cists back and keep progressive about rae lees record, and liked 
en open shop jungle, and two Such appointments may seem| trade unionists down. And Carlucci| him, he told the War Department 

strange in a war against Hitler.| was highly useful in this dual task} And the General continued to 


young men met in Brooklyn. One 
was Jim Matles, a trade union lead- But some Army generals and ship-'as Director of the Army Criminal’ (Continued on Page 14) 


ON THE WAY 


The Narrow Escape of Ralph Dupas 


. * 


AMONG them is James Matles, 
director of organization of the 


ee ae 


ad 
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JAMES MATLES ~ 


Jy ABNER W. BERRY tests between Negro and white 


RALPH DUPAS, free, 
91, and white by decision 
of the state of Louisiana, 
has won a dubious “victory” 
in the struggle to ply his 
trade as a boxer in his native 
state. Dupas : 
stood to lose am 
a chance at a 
predicted $50,- 
000 gate by 
ing a box- 

ing date with 
Vince Martin- 
ez, 27, if Du- 
i had been 

eclared - “Ne- 

gro.” This loss would not have 
_resulted from the existence of 
‘some cg “prejudice” or big- 
otry.” Louisiana law says 
that a Negro cannot box a white 
person in that state. 
| An elderly white woman had 
“accused” Dupas of having Ne- 
‘gro parents, and the Louisiana 
State Athiletis Commission .al-’ 
most barred Dupas from the 


Martinez bout because of the 
“charge.” Dupas was “saved” it 
seems by the pressure developed 
by the promoters of the Dupas- 
Martinez bout, permitting Dupas 
the honor of being “white” by 
default, so to 40 4 
* 

THE GENERAL PUBLIC 
could not have a doubt left 
about whether or not “white” 
was “superior” to “Negro” in 
Louisiana, if the behavior of all 
principals were taken into ac- 
count. Dupas’ attorney, Sam 
Monk Zelden, (it is necessary to 
defend against the accusation of 
being a “Negro” in Louisiana) 
threatened “libel suits.” Dupas 
moaned why would “anybody 
want to do this to me?” And his 
“accuser, 70-year-old Mrs. Lu- 
cretia Gravolet, shouted at Du- 

before the commission's 
earing room: 

“Youre a Negro! I know 
youre a Negro. Now put me in 
jail if you don't like itl” -. 

So they delved into Dupas’ 
ae oe to his birth in 

935,: for this was his alleged 
“crime’—the improper choice of 


parents classified as “Negroes.” 

Witnesses for Dupas (seeking 
to “prove” that he was “white”) 
called the “charges” nothing but 
“cruel sadism.” Why Dupas 
wasn't a Negro, this witness, one 
of the boxers former teachers, 
shouted, he was “the finest young 
man I ever knew.’ Now how 
could the. “finest young man” be 
a “Negro?” 

Turning to Mrs. Gravolet, the 
teacher-witness yelled, shaking 
her finger in the older woman’s 
face: 

- “You're nothing but a sadistic 


monster!” 
= 


SUCH A SCENE could be en- 
acted:in only two countries in the 
entire world: the United States 
of America and the Union of 
South Africa. And ironically both 
use the initials U.S.A. 


No one on the spot during the 
Dupas proceedings even hinted 
that it was not a “crime” to be a 
Negro in Louisiana; And - it 
would have been revolutionary 
had. someone ‘said: ( #9 

“So. what if Dupas had a Ne- 


gro grandfather? What has that 
got to do with his rating as the 
sixth ranking welterweight box- 
er?” 

Had Dupas spoken the above 
two sentences— and I wislr with 
all my heart that he had had the 
— to do so— he wauld 
have lost for the moment in the 
boxing world, but he would cer- 
tainly have better served his 
country and world. But because 
he could not or would not, and 
because there was not present in 
the others the necessary human- 
ity and moral gumption to do so, 
it points up the responsibility of 
others. e : 


"BOXING PROMOTERS ought 
to follow the call of Abe Greene, 


Commissioner of the National 
Boxing Association, not to stage 
matches in Louisiana until that 
state eliminates the 1956 “in- 
iquitous and un-American law.” 

Many northern and western 
colleges have already banned 
home-and-home football games 
with Louisiana ‘colleges’ becdise 
of the law against athletic com 


players. 

And if the sporting fraternity 
wants really to break the un- 
American ban against interracial 
sports in Louisiana then it ought 
to get behind the civil rights leg- 
islation now before Congress. 

The gang-up which officials 
and Congressmen have organiz- 
ed against civil rights legislation 
was over-larded with assurances 
that Negroes were considered as 
citizens in all southern states. 
There was no need for federal 
laws, they said, to protect Ne- 
groes. There were just a God's 

lenty of laws already on the 
fiche to protect the rights of all 
citizens in the South, the officials 
contended. 

But the name of Dupas stands 
as the refutation of all this, even 
if the Dupas action does not. 
Dupas. won by being “white,” 
but the millions of Negroes who 
will remain “Negroes can not 
expect to win their citizenship by 
winning official “white” status. 
And [ would guess that mo 
_ Négroes’ would not want to p 
a Dupas. 


di 
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TV VIEWS 


~The Leipzig Cantor 


By BEN LEVINE 


CINDERELLA, in_ the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein 
TV version, disappointed me, 
but I would not for the world 


deprive viewers of any pleas- 
ure they found : 
in it. I may have 
a prejudiced = 

oint of view, 35am 
but I feel the tex 
story of Cinder- By "a 
ella is only in-iey. 
cidentally thee. 
boy - meet - girl 
routine thats 

u lie Andrews ; 
and Jon Cypher" , 
made of it. The fairy tale, it seems 
to me, is fairlyand’s contribution to 
revolutionary thought. Cinderella, 
exploited by her stepmother and 
step-sisters, rises triumphant, teach- 
ing us that the poor shall inherit 
the earth, and that God “hath put 
down the mighty fro mtheir seats 
and exalted those of low degree.” 

One lyric showed a recognition 
of this theme, whe nthe godmother 
sang that nothing is impossible if 
you only wish hard enough. We'll 
go along with that, though we 
would translate the fairyland word 
“wish” into the prosaic word 
“work. 

* 


LET no one think, however, that 
my heart is cold to love stories 
when they are well told. I was 
moved deeply by a Studio One 
sketch, for example, called “The 
Years in Between,” written by Will 
Schneider and Herman Goldberg 


and acted sensitively by John Kerr 
and Phyllis Love. 


But the love duets and dialogues 
of the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Cinderella made me impatient and 
I watched the clock in the TV ball- 
room scene as anxiously as Cinder- 
ella did. My anxiety had little to do 
with the merits of Oscar Hammer- 
stein's music. While the hands on 
the clock in the royal palace were 
drawing close to midnight, the 
timepiece in my living room was 
warning me that 9 p/m. was ap- 
‘comer and with it the years 
ast Omnibus. 

When the hour struck, Cinderella 
and I both fled, she back to her 
house and I to Leonard Bernstein’s 
lecture on Bach, for which I am 
sure I will be forgiven by Mr. Ham- 
merstein, who knows that Bach's 
music is as much above his own as 
his music is above anything that 
J can whistle. 


I dare not attempt to outline 
Mr. Bernstein’s lecture. If you miss- 
ed it, it may take you years to get 
the same information from other 
sources. I would suggest a chapter 
a month from Alber? Schweitzer’s 
“J. S. Bach.” 

Mr. Bernstein opened vistas of a 
life of musical pleasure to new mil- 
lions, with examples of dazzling 
and all too brief excerpts. The cen- 
tral and climactic illustration was 
Bachs “Passion According to St. 
Matthew,” and the soprano duet, 
“Behold Our Savior Now Is Taken,” 
swept from my mind all the sugar- 
water of the TV Cinderella. 


Alistair Cooke asked us to write 


to Channel 7, to state what we. 


want on next year’s Omnibus. I 
urge readers to demand more Bern- 
stein and more Bach. 

* 


BACH is an amazing phenome- 
non. He was, says Schweitzer, “not 
conscious of the extraordinary 
greatness of his work. He was 
aware only of his admitted mastery 
of th eorgan and-clavier and count- 
erpoint. But he never dreamt that 
his works alone, not those of the 
men around him, would remain 
visible to the coming generations 
- .. his immense strength function- 
ed without self-consciousness.” 


Elsewhere Schweitzer tells us: 
“He did nothing to make his can- 
tatas and Passions known, and 
mothing to preserve them.” 


. ., OF blame... 
4s cantor at the St. Thomas 


Church in Leipzig, Bach carried on 
feuds wtih the rector, fought for 
every penny due him in his ye 
to maintain a large family, and in 
the very year (1729) in which he 
was writing the monumental and 
poignant St. Matthew Passion he 
could complain in a letter (half- 
humorously I presume) that Lei;- 
zig’s air was so healthy as to reduce 
his fees from funerals. 
* 


MY father-in-law was also a can- 
tor struggling to make both ends 
meet and to harmonize the vanities 
and squabbles of the tenors and 
basses of his choir. In his spare 
time, he would play a violin with 
some friends, for which he was 
scolded by his wife, who, in the 
harsh circumstances of East Side 
life, could not understand any ac- 
tivity that produced no urgently 
needed pennies. 

When my father-in-law died, he 
left, I am told, books of liturgical 
music he had written. These books 
have disappeared, for, like Bach, 
he looked on them only as aids to 
his cantor'’s job. 


The chances are, of course, that 
his music was not among the best. 
Posterity will never have a chance 
to find out. 


But we are lucky that Bach's 
cantatas and Passions, and much of 
his instrumental works, were res- 
cued, after almost a century of ob- 
scurity, from the mouldy pigeon- 
holes of churches and palaces. The 
St. Matthew Passion was given its 
first public performance in 1829, 
by sleniicleokn, exactly 100 years 
after it was sung by a choir of 
which Bach complained that only 
“17 are competent, 20 not yet fully 
capable and 17 incapable.” 

Today churches throughout the 
world are made glorious with this 
Passion resurrected by Mendels- 


= 


sohn, and recordings bring it to us 
sung by the world’s best voices. 

It is a magnificent “Cinderella” 
story, this rise of Bach’s music from 
the ashes of the past, and Mr. Bern- 
stein's contribution in giving new 
millions a glimpse of Bach's glory 
should have received at least as 
much acclaim as was so freely dis- 
pensed to the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein product. 

* 


I AM GRATEFUL 


SOMETIMES I feel like a read- 
erless columnist, but four letter 
arrived in a single week to flutter 
my fainting heart, and they were 
as stimulating as a fresh ribbon on 
my typewriter. To Betsy M. (who 
enclosed $2 for our paper) and to 
Frank Bellamy, C:W.L. and C.D., 
many thanks. 

I am ashamed to feel so suscep- 
tible to flattery, particularly since 
I fished for the compliments with 
a little paragraph dangling at the 
end of a column. 

Gratitude, said LaRochefoucauld 
“is a lively sense of favors to come, 
and. I welcome more letters, even 
-@, giant like, Bach 


can live in isol splendor. 


. 
: 
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Racketeering in Labor an 
Rank and File Democracy Is Or 


CHECKLIST OF U 


1. Does your union hold membership meeting at least once 


Louis Hollander, president of 
the New York State CIO, says: 
“In many unions there is little 
sign that the leaders are even 
trying to maintain contact with 
their membership. . .’ 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


How well is YOUR union 

protected against the racket- 
eering menace and the many 
“legal” practices that are clear- 
ly an evil for labor? 
This is the question today just as it 
was appropriate to ask a generation 
back: “How safe is it to be in favor 
of a union in your plant?” 

Back in the late 30s, when com- 
pany-unionism and industrial spy 
networks reigned in most of the 
then predominantly unorganized 
plants, the big task was to break 
through to establish the freedom 
and right of workers to organize 
and bargain collectively. A tremen- 
dous aid to the workers was the 
Senate investigation headed by Sen. 
Robert LaFollette, of industrial spy 
and similar anti-union terror. This 
was clearly a committee with a 
constructive purpose, to rid Amer- 
ica of the union-busting racket. But 
even that committee was only able 
to expose and spotlight the menace. 


It was the follow-up of this com- 
mittee’s investigations by rank and 
tile movements for unionizing the 
plants, and the consequent sweep- 
ing organizing drives, that beonght 
the real change. Today we have a 
union movement with six-fold. the 
membership of that day, and with 
wage contracts covering most of 
the basic major industries. 

* 


BUT if the struggle in the 30s was 
to bring some democracy into the 
plants, today it is to bring democ- 
racy into unions themselves, most 
of which lack it. 

This has been evident for some 
time. But today the issue has come 
to a decisive stage—forted to a 
showdown because labor’s enemies 
are making the most of the bureau- 
cratic domination, even racketeer 
influence, in the trade union move- 
ment, to obtain more legislative 
curbs on unions and the rights of 
workers. 

Notwithstanding the intentions 
back of the Senate’s probe of 
racketeering (and they. are by no 
means as honorable as those of the 
historic LaFollette Committee) its 
disclosures have confirmed once 
more the ancient principle that a 
democratic life and full, rank and 
file contro] is the only real preven- 
tive of corruption. It has been rec- 
ognized since the earliest days of 
labor, that a union is as clean and 
its funds as safe, as the extent of 
its rank and file control and vigi- 
lance. 

The list of questions we have 
drawn, elsewhere on this page, can 
serve as a partial “checklist” in 
measuring your Own union’s degree 
of democracy. 


IN recent years, the trade union 
movement has drifted far from its 
early democratic mo 


have, ,grown pa oe / bureau- 
cratically-run Their head- 


scrutiny and yet 


Unions 


= 


a month? 


2. Are meetings arranged in a manner to encourage atten- 


dance? 


8. Do the members REALLY feel free to discuss problems, 
ask questions and take issue with the officers? 


freely? 


4. Do your Negro members come to meetings and participate 


5. Are your union’s constitution and local by-laws easily 
available to every member? And do they assure democratic pro- 
cedures and elementary rights? And are those rights a 

6. Does your national union hold conventions at least bi-an- 


nually? 


7. Does your local elect officers for longer terms than two 


years? 


8. Is there a procedure for membership initiative for removal 
of officers for action unbecoming union members? 
9. Are your shop stewards elected for longer than a year’s 


term? 


10. Are your union elections REALLY free with a full right for 
independets, or anti-administration persons, to run and campaign? 

11. How high is the percentage of participants in elections? 

12. Are your union's publications, literature and funds and 


official meetings available. onl 


to administration candidates? 


13. What percentage of the local’s membership is involved in its 


activities? 


14, Are there functioning committees, with a maximum number 
of members encouraged to participate in their work? 
15. Are these committees required to report to the member- 


ship periodically? 


— 


quarters are often run like big in- 
surance offices. Their officers are 
more removed from the rank and 
file than ever, functioning like busi- 
ness executives with salaries and 
mode of. life more like those of 
corporation executives than the 
workers they represent. 


One of the major obstacles to- 
day to a cleanup of the labor move- 
ment and meeting the current at- 
tacks upon it, is the leaders’ fear of 
releasing the vigor and initiative 
of the rank and file to do the job. 
They fear the wrath of the rank 
and file may broaden in scope and 
become directed also against the 
many “legal” forms of corruption 
and collaboration with employers 
at the expense of the workers. 

This explains why in its much- 
publicized “Ethical Practices 
Codes” the AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council directed as much fire 
at “Communists” as at racketeers. 
The top leaders of labor know his- 
tory. They know that it is the Com- 
munists and others on the left who 
have led the exémplary and suc- 
cessful struggles against racketeer- 
ing and for the principle of rank 
and file control. 

* 


TODAY, however, many in trade 
union ranks, far beyond the left, 
also appreciate the lessons of the 
successful anti-racketeering strug- 
gles of the 30s. Here, for example, 
is what the Oregon Labor Press, 
AFL-CIO paper of the very area 
that figured in the racket hearings, 
says in an editorial titled “Democ- 
racy Is.the Cure for Corruption in 
Unfons ’: 

“How do we attain this seeming- 


_ly impossible goal? We attain it 


through democracy in unions. No 
local or national union that is really 
democratic can ever become cor- 
rupt, 


“Democracy {is the lifeblood of 
good unionism. No union should 
ever be run from the top down. 
No union official should ever be 
beyond control and recall through 
the democratic ballot of his mem- 
bers. The acts of every union of- 
ficial should be subject to the full 
of his member- 
ship. : 

“This we believe is the under- 
lying reason why the Teamsters 
have been scorched by the hot 


breath of scandal. Basically the : 


Teamsters are not a democratic 
union. ‘Great power is vested in of- 
ficials who are appointed and not 
elected. . ! 


—e_ 


trusteeship, the Teamsters union i 
run from the top down. 

“Labor has no ills that the goo¢ 
medicine of democracy canngf 
cure. 


And look what Louis Hollander. 
president of the New York State 
CIO and a top leader of the Amal 
gamated Clothing Workers, said te 
his union recently of the degenera- 
tion taking place among some unio 

leaders: 


“In many unions there is lictle 
sign that the leaders are even try 
ing to maintain contact with thei 
membership. Some seem to fee 
that union shop contracts or com 
pulsory check-off of union d 
have made it unnecessary for then 
to know what the workers want ¢ 
need. Too many such leaders live 
in a world apart—in a world i 
which the badges of achievement 
are high salaries, expensive automc 
biles, membership in country club: 
and the other appurtinances of 


wealth,” 
_ 


SUCH are the plain words we 
hear today in increasing volume 
from an ever-larger number of per 
sons in the labor movement. 


Every worker knows, of cou 
that the main influence of the cor 
ruption in labor leadership come 
from the world of business—bot! 
legitimate and illegitaimate (racket 
eer) business. Essentially, it is 
desire of some labor leaders to t 
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ION DEMOCRACY 


16. Is every member who desires to be active in the union 
given an opportunity to do so, or is activity limited to small cliques? 
17. Does your union submit regulaar financial reports, available 
to all, and detailed and plain enough for members to understand? 
18. Are your trustees working rank and file people? 
19. Do any of your full-time officers draw pay also as officers 
of your welfare, pension or insurance funds? 
20. Are the accounts of the funds made public periodically? 
21. Do any of your officers have interest in other business en- 


terprises, especially in the industry? 


22. Is it a practice in your union to lend money to persons for 


business purposes? 


23. Does your union require membership authorization to call, 
or call off a strike and for approval of settlement terms? 
24. Does your union go to the members for new contract pro- 


posals? 


25. Are the salaries of your officers much higher than the scales 
for the higher-paid workers in your field? “A 


26. Is the job-placement procedure democratie, non-discrim- 


inatory? 


27. Does your union organize educational work, especially for 
political action, civil rgihts, parliamentary procedures, handling of 
grievances and on community services available to the members? 

28. Is there a fair and democratic trial procedure for mem- 


bers charged with violations? 


29. Are grievances vigorously pressed for al] without discrim- 


ination? 


30. Does your union make political endorsement after consult- 
ing just a tiny minority of the members? 


like businessmen, to make a fast 
buck, that leads them to corrup- 
tion. 

But when the enemies of labor 
attack unions, as they are doing 
now, they make use of the very cor- 
ruptive infection they themselves 
bring into them;.to discredit them 
in the eyes of the public. They have 
pulled out all the publicity stops to 
spotlight the dirt raked up by the 
Senate racket. probers and to pic- 
ture men like Beck, Jimmie Hoifa 
and Frank Brewster—who are es- 
sentially businessmen—as “labor’s 
face. And as public indignation 
rises, the cry for more shackles on 
unions also mounts. 


Those who so suddenly grew 
wings and piously deplore labor 
corruption, as the Wall Street Jour- 
nal did in an editorial on April 2, 
are hardly pure of heart in their 
intentions. The Wall Street oe 
nal says “the evil from which all 
other abuses flow” is the right of 
unions to call nationwide strikes 
and negotiate industry-wide con- 
tracts. The “cure” therefore, says 
WS], is to put labor under the anti- 
trust law. 


Another “cure” fs to further re- 
strict labor political action. The 
tactic of big business to get the 
legislation it wants, so as to squeeze 
more out of the workers, is to ap- 
peal to the hard-pressed farmers 
and small businessmen and the 
housewife plagued by the rising 


: ee ks ea ha ee ee ee 
; a : : 


cost of living, against the “labor 
monopoly.” Thus attention is drawn 
away from the real monopolies and 
the extortionate prolits they are 
raking in as the farmers, small busi- 
ness people and th ceonsumers are 
also squeezed. 
*® 

BUT there fs another slick split- 
ting tactic this anti-union crowd 
is employing. They are also mak- 
ing a pitch for the worker, in- 
cluding even unionists, with the 
propaganda that laws to ban the 
union shop and labor political ac- 
tion is for “their own good’—that 
these laws would “democratize” 
and “clean up” the unions. 

This is really a pitch for influ- 
ence in the rapidly rising tide of 
rank and file pressure for demoe- 
racy in the unions, like the current 
revolt among ~teamsters’ locals. 
Witness, for example, what hap- 
pened in the United tSeelworkers 
of America. Donald Rarick, an un- 
known steelworker, who came up 
in a protest movement against an 
increase in dues in his union, head- 
ed a ticket in opposition to David 
J. McDonald, president of the 
union, 


At this writing with unofficial re- 
sults known only from about a 
third of the locals, Rarick piled up 
the impressive vote of 105,000 to 
McDonald’s 190,000. This is an 
amazing showing by a candidate 
who campaigned on a shoe-string 
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James Carey, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the AFL-CIO, says that 
those who “use unionism solely 
as a means of personal enrich- 
ment deserve to be hounded out 
of the American labor move- 
meet os 


and couldn’t even get his name 
mentioned in the union’s official 
paper, while the administration had 
the full use of the union's millions 
of dollars, paper and staff of 1,200. 
This was essentially a campaign 
against bureaucracy, for democ- 
racy and rank and file control. 
What we saw in steel is the senti- 
ment everywhere against labor 
leaders who have grown fat, arro- 
gant, swivel-chair bound and _ be- 
came far removed trom the mem- 
bership, even contemptuous of 
them. 


Even James B. Carey, head of 
the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, himself of the top 
circle in labor, takes cognizace of 
the sentiment in the ranks. Here 
is what he said in a speech before 
the Pennsylvania CIO convention: 

“Those who either legally or il- 
legally, use unionism solely as a 
means of personal enrichment de- 
serve to be hounded out of the 
American labor movement as fast, 
as furiously and as finally as we 
can find the means to do it. 

“Such men are not unionists but 
anti-unionists. They are not labor 
but anti-labor. They are more dang- 
erous to the democratic labor move- 
ment than the worst of union-hat- 
ing management. They are more 
poisonous than professional spies 
and strikebreakers. They are more 
destructive than the union-busting 
goon squads of two decades ago. 
They are more contaminating than 
any kind of decay that can afflict 
a labor movement.” 

If that’s what Carey says can 
any rank and file union man or wo- 
man say less? Or aim to achieve 


less? 
* 


BUT, as we observed above, 
there is a very cunning game at 
play. In Pennsylvania, for example, 
the Republicans introduced a pack- 
age of bills that are supposed to be 
“A Bill of Rights for Labor.” In- 
cluded is a bouquet of seemingly 
attractive requirements for demo- 
cratic procedures in unions, pro- 
tection of the rights of members, 
restrictions upon the officials, even 
of their right to put over a dues 
raise without a referendum vote. 
And in the midst of this bouquet 
is embedded a ban on union fi- 
nances for political action of any 
sort, and other provisions to prac- 
tically hamstring the union on 
strike-calling procedure and such 
activities. 

The sponsors of the legislation 
announced ‘that they even consult- 
ed Rarick and his attorney and ob- 
tained their endorsement. If that’s 
true then we have an example here 
how even rank and file unionists, 
fighting to make their union more 
effective and democratic, fall for 
this sucker-bait of the union-busters 
in the misguided belief that -legis- 
lation can take care of their prob- 
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LETS stand at attention 
for a moment, and-with hand 
on heart, salute the anniver- 
ary of the Morning Freiheit. 
or 35 years this Yiddish daily 
as been fighting 
or socialism. This 
quite an 
achievement, I 


believe. Just to 
survive for sc 
many years is a 


triumph for any 


radical paper in 
America. 
_ For almost 10 
‘years I edited the old “Masses,” a 
iterary monthly of socialism. It was 
always touch and go. Every time 
we put out another issue, I thank- 
ed the amiable god who looks after 
fools, drunks and agitators. | re- 
member a friendly young account- 
ant who offered to go over our 
books. He sal to me with a pale 
face: “The books show your maga- 
zine has been bankrupt tor two 
years. Technically, you are dead!” 

It was true. According to the 
laws of conventional bookkeeping 
we should have hauled down the 
flag and left the field. Didn't the 
magazine “Colliers,” with a circu- 
lation of four million, do just that 
recently? But we kept on with our 
search for the lonesome face of 
truth in America. Somebody has to 
do it in every generation. 

* 

IT WAS the epoch of the Cool- 
idge-Hoover boom. Quite a few 
leaders of the left, alleged Marxist 
thinkers and all, were spinning the 
fanciest and most elaborate theo- 
ries. 

They announced the glad tidings 
that a “new capilaiism” had been 
born. An exception to the economic 
laws, it otfered the miracle of a 
permanent prosperity. The people 
seemed drugged, as they do today. 
The national mind was blurred with 
prosperity. Nothing happened any- 
where, it seemed; except that the 
stock market kept going up and 
up. Such a time more than any 
other needs to be reminded of the 
socialist idea. Socialism must be 
kept alive, clean and ready as a 
fine tool for the time when the 
people will need it. 

They certainly needed it in the 
depression of 1929. The Morning 
Freiheit was one of the pioneers 
in that period. The people milléd 
like lost sheep in the dark, icy storm 
of the great depression. It was 
the torch of the socialist idea that 
alone lit up the darkness. And the 
Morning Freiheit was there. 

America is not a nation like 
others, but as Walt Whitman point- 
ed out, a “nation of nations.” All 
the peoples of the world have im- 
migrated here. The immigrants 
have fertilized this vast continent 
with their blood, sweat and tears. 
It was they who built the industries 
that made America great. It was 
their fighting in the Civil War that 
defeated slavery and preserved a 
land of free labor. 

* 

THE Jewish immigrants, work- 
ers in the main, contributed more 
than their share to the progress of 
America. They formed a vanguard 
of the labor movement. It was the 
unions of the Jewish garment work- 


sdranc introduced many modern 


A 
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ances, such as social insurance. 
ey were also pioneers in work- 
ingelass culture. 

The son of Jewish immigrants, 
was born and raised on the old 
East Side of New York. It was a 
stony. fatherland where poverty 
and. ir haunted. every eit I 
am always enraged when I hear 
idiots repeat the familiar lie that 


ood was-s 
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all Jews are millionaires. My boy- 
amid ia: vast suf-«° ~ 
fering of the Jewish workers: The‘: ’ 


The Fretheit’s 35 Years 


tenements were tall, crowded pris- 
the sweatshops, hellholes 
where pale men and women toiled 
16 hours a day. 

There was a Lung Block on the 


East Side, so named because it 
contained more tuberculosis than 
any similar area in the world. Yes, 
we were world chapions of tuber- 
culosis, the poverty disease. But 
the Jewish workers fought on, 
Their strikes rocked the great city, 
and finally brought revolutionary 
change to the garment industry. 
. 


THIS good revolution, that lift- 
ed a million people out of the pit 
of hopeless poverty, was accom- 
plished in the Yiddish language. 
The question has come up, both 
here and in the Soviet Union, as to 
whether Yiddish belongs in the 
modern world. But the immigrant 
Jews spoke only Yiddish, as other 
immigrant groups knew only their 
native Polish, Russian, Spanish, 
German and other tengues. How 
else could they have expressed 
themselves? 

[ speak Yiddish, but cannot 
read it fluently. It is a folk lan- 
guage that touches the heart, 
somehow. It always seemed to me 
Yiddish resembled the language of 
\obert Burns, that mixture of 
English and Gaelic used by the 
Scoitish folk. Like the Scottish 
language, Yiddish is intimate, af- 
lectionate and witty, poetic and 
close to the earth and the people. 

There was the worst and most 
degrading poverty on the old East 
Side. But there was struggle, too, 
against that poverty, and it result- 
ed in the birth of the mighty trade 
unions. The East Side of my time 
was a Niagara of social agitation. 
It elected the first socialist con- 
gressman in America, the late 
Meyer Lomdon. 


Out of the depths also emerged 
a rich and universal culture. My 
father loved the theatre, and be- 
fore I was twelve he had taken 
me to see plays by such classic 
authors as Shakespeare, Tolstoy, 
Gorky, Schiller, Goethe, and of 
course, Jacob Gordin, the East 
Side Shakespeare. Rarely in 
America at that time were these 
authors played in English. 

* 


Yes, it couldn't have happened 
except in Yiddish. That was the 
language of the people. To have 
forced English upon them at the 
time would have retarded their 
cultural and socialist progress. 

Yiddish is not as prevalent to- 
day. Americanization has .driven 
Shakespeare and Tolstoy from 
lewish life. and brought in Win- 
chell and Eddie Gantor. 

In a recent issue of “Jewish 
Life” there is a fine piece by the 
Canadian J. B. Salsberg on the 
Jewish question in the USSR. 
Kruschev repeated to him the now 
prevalent theory that the Jews 
were being assimiliated so rapidly 
that Yiddish culture was no longer 
necessary. This is just not true. 


ons, 


‘Many Jews remain there; as in 


America, who love their old folk 
tongue. It is a crime against so- 
cialism to forcibly take it from 
them. As the Chinese have well 
said, “Let all the flowers bloom in 


_our garden.” Yiddish is a shy. and 


precious cultural flower of the 
Jewish people. Long live the 
“Freiheit” in a free America! 
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Clarence 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


WHEN Clarence Darrow 
at the age of 37 quit a lucra- 
tive position as counsel for 
the Chicago and Northwest- 


ern Railway to defend Eu- 
gene V. Debs and his American 
Railway Union against charges of| 
contempt and conspiracy the young’ fe tried again the court agreed to 
lawyer had launched a career fe So OS BS eames | (ry only ong defendant, Henry) 
which would carry him to heights | Se Noga | ceed | weet, brother of Ossian who was 
never before ania in American oe ee SC aes charged with firing the fatal shot. 
courts of law as defense counsel Darrow’s closing summary’ to 
for the rights of the people. the jury in the Sweet case, pub- 
Next Thursday, April 18, will lished in pamphlet form by the 
National Association for the Ad- 


mark the oneshundreth aninvers- 
ary of the birth of lawyer Darrow. vancement of Colored People, re- 


his knowledge and tastes. He was:looking to you 12 whites, feeling 
one of the few white folk with|that the hopes and fears of a race 
are in your keeping. 

“This case is about to end, gen- 
tlemen. To them it is life. Not 
one of their color sits on this 
jury. Their fate is in the hands 
of 12 whites. Their eyes are 
fixed on you, and their hopes hang 
on your verdict. _ 

“I ask you, on behalf of this 
defendant, on behalf of these help- 
less ones who turn to you, and 
more than that—on behalf of this 
great state and this great 
which must face the problem 
face it fairly—I ask you in the name 
of progress and the human race, 
to return a verdict of not guilty 


whom [I felt free to discuss mat- 
ters of race and class which usually 
I would not bring up.” 

Darrow threw all of his great 
talent as attorney, every ounce of 
his humanism, into the Sweet case. 
There was a disagreed jury in the 
first trial. When the case was 


CLARENCE DARROW 


“We will never be civilized 
till that time comes...” 


o 


AFTER THREE hours deliber- 
ation the jury returned. Darrow 
was slumped wearily in his chair, 
|He seemed faint and unmoved 
when the verdict of not guilty was 
announced. The prosecutor rushed 
over as if to help the elderly man. 
But Darrow looked up at his ad- 
versary with a smile and said: 

“Oh, I'm all right. I’ve heard 
that verdict before.” 

It was another victory for hu- 
manity. 

Judge Murphy, too, was deeply 


When he died March 138, 1938, in | See mi imains a classic legal document in this case.” 


along with his plea on behalf of 
coal miners before the Anthracite 
‘Coal Commission and his summary 
before the jury in the Bill Hay- 
wood case in sane. 


Chicago, the magazine The Na- 
tion said that America had lost 
“the most colorful of the older 
generation of rebels,” and added: 
“His achievement was to bring’ 
a measure of humanity into law.” 
I believe that summed up quite 
well the life work of the man. ee 
* Se eS Soy Geass oners box. 

I MET Darrow at his office | a Peay | “I do not believe in the law of 
and enjoyed several evenings in Raa : a 
his Chicago home where a small ey ce 2 =, | may not be true to my ideals al- 
group partook of his wisdom, PS rr ee «© ee ~ways, but I believe in the law of 
which was always sparked with ™ ee _ ee love, and I believe you can do 
homely humor, following his vic-; Resstiias x Ss — ieee ak nothing with hatred. I would like| 
tory in the famous Dr. Ossian! oh, eR ES ae See , ito see a time when a man loves|moved by the Darrow summary. 
Sweet case in Detroit in 1925. | | , | ee his fellow man and forgets his} “This is the greatest experience 

This case seems to be almost & color or his creed. We will never| of my life,” the jurist declared. 
forgotten. But it was one of the| 22s be civilized until that time rr mneget Mee was Clarence Darrow at his 
crowning victories of his long ca-) {Resse eae 3 “I know the Negro race has a| best. He is the most Christlike 
reer, a forerunner of the historic: Bb & PR RENE res a 
Scottsboro trial in Alabama. | eR see 

Darrow was already an old man; jeer 
and fresh from receiving world-| Rm eee NS, 
wide acclaim for his defense of (yee? % 
academic freedom in the Scopes} = 
Evolution trial in Dayton, Tenn.,|reaiein a classic in the annals of} In all his life, Clarence Darrow 
where his old friend William Jen-|the fight for Negro liberation. never wavered from the advice of 
nings Bryan, opposed him as pros-| Darrow’s burning interest in the John Brown. ! 
ecutor when he appeared as de-| struggle against jimcrow began, he} “When it comes to humanjahead of him before he can take 
fense attorney for Dr. Sweet, a}said, when he was a child in capt sos. sal he once said, “I am color|the place which I believe he 
brilliant young Negro physician,)man, Ohio. He told a group of|blind. To me people are not)should take. I know before him 
his family and friends charged'us in his home one night how simply white or black. They are|there is suffering, sorrow, tribula-|cago, workmen from the _stock- 
with murder for killing the leader| Amirus Darrow, his father, used) freckled.” tion and death among the blacks! yards, Negroes, the poor, the - 
of a white mob which attacked his|the Kinsman home as an under- * and perhaps the whites, I am sorry.| pressed, the weary, intellectuals, 
home when he moved into a white: ground railroad station before the THE GREAT Negro scholar|l would do what I can to avert) scientists, judges and _ lawyers 
neighborhood. ‘Civil War as a stopping place for}and author Dr. W.E.B. DuBoisjit... I would advise all of those;}walked past the bier of the man 

After two trials before Record-|slaves escaping to the North. was one of Darrow’s closest friends.|things which are necessary for men!who had dedicated a long life to 
ers Court Judge Frank Murphy,| He recalled that he was five) “Being a Negro and rather tense!}who live together. the fight for freedom from oppres- 
later Supreme Court Justice, Dar-| years old when John Brown visited|in my feelings,” Dr. DuBois said,} “What do you think is your duty|sion. One observer stated: “Not 
row won the case and the defend-|the Darrow house, placed his hand|“I was drawn to Clarence Darrow} in this case? I have watched day;since the death of John P. Altgelt 
ants were freed. The record of|on his head and said: “The Negro| because he was absolutely lacking} after day these black, tense faces;had so many people walked past a 
those trials and his eight-hour ad-|has too few friends. You ra It in racial consciousness and be-|that have crowded this court.|casket with tears in their eyes for 
dress to the jury in the final case’must never desert him.” “cause of the broad catholicity of' These black faces that are now their champion who had gone.” 


THE GREAT defense lawyer 
again placed humanity in the pris- 


man I have ever known.” 
* 


WHEN DARROW died on 
March 13, 1938, millions of Amer- 
icans sensed a great void. A friend 
of mine, who attended his funeral 
‘and saw his ashes scattered in the 
water below a bridge leading from 
Jackson Park in Chicago, recalled 

the period of mourning. 

For a solid 48 hours, during 
night and day, the people of Chi- 


eo etme long road to go. I believe the life 
RS ee eas of the Negro race has been a life 
sof tragedy, of injustice, of oppres- 
3 sion. The law has made him equal, 
but man has not. And, after all, 
the last analysis is, what has man 
done and not what the law has 
done? 

“I know there is a long road 


. 

» 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


PERHAPS the weather 
in Los Angeles and Miami 
is all they say it is, but then 
they miss such things as 


walking in New York’s Cen- 
tral Park when March brings 


winter to an end with the first 
hesitant touch of spring. 


Given the gruelling assign- 
ment of strolling through the 
park one day to register the 
change of seasons, your reporter 
set foot onto the green at 59th 
St. and 6th Ave. and started 


meandering northward. 


The difference of pace and 
mood is startling. Except for 
the rapid pattering of happy 
dogs, the park seemed like a 
suspended oasis of dreamy slow- 
ness in the very heart of herky- 
jerk workaday Manhattan. Could 
it have been an illusion, or was 
every male and female strolling 
down the winding pathways 
clearly and poignantly in love? 

At the Wollman Memorial 
skating rink, people with coats 
off sat lazily on benches or just 
leaned pensively against the rail 
to endlessly contemplate the 
mushiness of the season's last 
ice. Walking down the ‘path, 
a young man with a Van Dyke 
beard turned suddenly without 
changing expression to _ spit 
at a pigegm and send it scur- 
rying. You see ‘em all in Cen- 
tral Park. City of eight million, 
you know. 

Brooklynites who can immerse 
themselves in their Prospect Park 


until. they, see nothing: but, park 
kold is Oa scorm ie Central 


Park, from whose narrowness you 
can never escape the sight of tall 
buildings. Yet it’s all a matter of 
taste. When the first suns of 
spring are unloosened, the park 
is the real place and the tall 
towers around the edge a 
fairyland fringe framing the 
loveliness. And there is the 
unique bizarreness of skyscrap- 
ers and then the seudden won- 
der of shaggy bears prowling 
scaly rocks right in front of you. 
. 


AT THE FAMED Carousel, 
there is an incongrous note as 
the lady who takes the tickets 


deserts her booth, runs agitatedly 
between the rece falling and 
stationary lions and orders a boy 
of some 13 to throw away his 
cigarette. Off to one side a man 
in a turtleneck sweater steadily 
sketches away. The music tin- 
kles, the children laugh. Ah, 
Paris. 

As you walk through a group 
of elderly men in suspendered 
shirts around the mysterious 
chess boards, the rueful word 
“miscalculation” floats out. 


Slow, slow. All is unhur- 
ried, «unhurrying. The — harsh 
jangle of the world’s biggest 
city dissolves, the mind wants to 
laze and go indolently blank. 
Stop walking around and taking 
notes, sit down a minute, but 
don’t dutifully open your news- 
paper, don’t even think, just 
say to yourself once: this is a 
Monday afternoon and you're 
working, and then let y 
drowsiness take command, 


In the zoo, you note the large 
number of grandmothers out 


with pre-school age children. 
They seem to display high per- 
sonal interest as they explain 
the animal world to the young 
ones with keen and knowledge- 
able comments. Do people sell 
grandmothers short? The deni- 
zens of the zoo with an option 
of staying indoors or outdoors 
are taking in the delectable sun- 
shine too this day, and as the 
two intelligent-looking gorillas 
andthe knot of ant gaze at 
each other steadily, the old ques- 
tion recurs, who is looking over 
whom, and whose thoughts are 
more interesting? Certainly the 
— look more mildly scorn- 


ul. 
a 


A BEAUTIFUL BENGAL ti- 


gress throws back her head and 
yowls with startling soulfulness 
once, twice, three times, four 
times, then stops. -A man and 
woman standing next to me con- 
tinue to watch the tiger in total 
fascination after this and you 
hear the man saying —— 
about having once read a boo 
entitled, “I, The Tiger.” 

On a somewhat different level 
a little down the line, a teen- 


ager leans against the bars. and — 


loudly ee of the resident 
zebra: “whatya’ in for, bud?” 


In the seal pool, you make the 
discovery that each and every 
seal looks exactly like England's 
new prime minister, othing 
personal, you understand, but 
oncé discovered, this makes 
watching the seals wildly. hi- 


lariqus as they solemnly toss a 


piece of fish into the air and 
catch it on the way down, stiffen 
their necks rigidly and. look in- 


to the sky for long minutes, ni 
languidly at each other's teeth 
and finally slide into the water 
with a prolonged groan. 

You head westward and dis- 
cover statues of Robert Burns 
and Sir Walter Scott which you 
never before knew were in the 
Park; also an old monument to 
the 58 members of the 7th New 
York Regiment who died in the 
Civil War. On the broad ball- 
playing meadow, young men 
who identify themselves as 
from McBurney Prep go through 
intensive infield dri A bad 
hop on the uneven grass and 
one tall third base aspirant gets 
hit in the Adams apple and sits 
down a while. Will they beat 


Columbia Grammar? 
* 


NEAR THE TAVERN on the 
Green you see what looks like a 
brand new little children’s play- 
ground. Yes, it is new, in- 


First Spring Sun Warms a New Playground in the Park 


forms a woman knitting in the 
sunshine which filters through 
one huge old tree seemingly out 
of place in the midst | the 
tiny playground. You see, she 
says, this is where Park Com- 
missioner Moses, ignoring all 
protests, chopped down trees 
to make more cement parking 
space for the commercial Tav- 
ern on the Green. Before the 
outraged mothers of the neigh- 
boring West Side and the pub- 
lic opinion they aroused could 
bring it to a halt, some trees 
were down some space 
cleared. So they built a new 
playground for small children 
on the battle site, with five 
swings, one slide, one jungle 

, benches, and the one de- 
ant old tree they never got to 
~ down. The lady sounded 
well satisfied with the outcome 
and observed that you can fight 
City Hall after all. 


—~PEACE 


The people of our land 
begin to think— 


Must we continually 
stand on the brink of war? 


It seems we face 
a weighty choice: 


Shall we destroy ourselves 
or learn to live, 


United, as one human family? 


We must have eace, . 
avoid the conilag : 


Of third World War—this time 


' 
' 


| sobrave alliesy..... . 


PLEA 


against a nation 


Whose people: suffered 
under the infliction 


Of racist butchers’ 
ravaging and murder. 


We must confer, 
in understanding, with — 


People who value peace 
and who, in time 


OE war, have proved. our worthy 


8s a! eau) 
M. Nowackd, 
"eee =, ¥ 


Grace 


Briefs Talks on Socialism: 
1 — How Capitalism Works 


— 


By NEMMY SPARKS 


SINCE early times hu- 
man beings have concerned 
themselves not only with 
how to avoid the disasters 
of nature, but whether it 
would not be possible to create a 

of society in which they 
would also be free from the dis- 
asters inflicted by human beings 
upon one another: war, enslave- 
ment, injustice and so on. Va- 
rious utopias were constructed 
throughout history. 

The early days of the capitalist 
system which’ aroused indigna- 
tion alike at the “unnatural” 
method of production in fac- 
tories, as well as at the extreme 
exploitation of the working peo- 
ple, gave birth to a number of 
experiments in cooperative and 
communal colonies as well as 
new ideas of utopian socialism. 

Karl Marx shared with the 
utopian. socialists their indigna- 
tion — the horrors of — 
capitalism, but Marx’s approac 
was fundamentally different. He 
approached the question as a 
scientist, that is: he did not be- 
gin with the desirability of so- 
cialism and how it was to be 
achieved. He began, as did the 
other scientists of his time in the 
natural sciences, with an analysis 
of what exists. 

We are all familiar with the 
kind of heat that was developed 
in some of the classical con- 
- troversies in the natural sciences 

although superfically there seem- 
ed to be no great practical in- 
terests involved. The contro- 
versies around the great discov- 
eries of Copernicus, Galileo and 
Darwin were certainly no ex- 
amples of what we would call 
objective impartial controversy. 

Should we not expect, there- 
fore, that the scientific work of 
Marx, the conclusions and ap- 
plication of which boldly at- 
tacked the existing economic 
order, would also receive far 
from an objective treatment, and 
in fact be subjected on the one 
hand to a conspiracy of silence 
and distortion, and on the other 
hand to every variety of all-out 
attack? 

* 

IT IS TRUE that such fore- 
most American scholars as Com- 
mons, Beard, Kobinson and 
Thorstein Veblen gave a high es- 
timate of the importance of 


i 
' 


| 


Marxism. On the contrary, as 
Engels once indignantly  ex- 
plained, what they asserted was 
only that among the various 
factors affecting the develop- 
ment of society, the economic 
factor is ultimately the deter- 
mining one. This is a far cry 
from saying that historical, psy- 
chological, cultural, national and 
other factors carry no weight. 
Such conceptions have always 
been only a travesty of Marxism. 
* 


OF COURSE, as with other 
scientists, Marx's ideas did not 
spring full-blown from his own 
head. They had their origin in 
the ideas current in his time. 
Thus our own James Madison 
also wrote as early as 1787: 

“. .. Those who hold and those 
who are without property have 
ever formed distinct interests in 
society... . From the protec-— 
tion of different and unequal 
faculties of acquiring property, 
the possession of different de- 
grees and kinds of property im- 
mediately results; and from the 
influence of these on the senti- 
ments and views of the respec- 
tive proprietors, ensues a division 
of society into different interests 
and parties... .” 

The stroke of genius that Marx 
added was to recognize and de- 
velop the primary role of this 
factor and to see that it is the 
struggle between the different 
classes that is the motive force 
of the political development of 
society. 

In general Marxism recognizes 
its Origin in British political econ- 
omy, German philosophy and 
French utopian socialism and 
revolutionary, traditions. 

Having developed the general 
principle of the materialist con- 
ception of history, Marx then 
proceeded to an analysis of the 
existing economic system—cap- 
italism. And far from analyzing 
capitalism with a preconceived 
view as to why it fails or how it 
breaks down, Marx’s analysis was 
devoted precisely to the question 
that was mystifying all the eco- 
nomists of his day, that is, what 
actually makes capitalism work? 

It was through analyzing how 
capitalism works that Marx was 


-—_—~ 


By A. KRCHMAREK 


ONE DAY early this year a number of U.S. 


able to understand within what 
framework can such an economic 
system work, what are its limits, 
its soluble problems and its in- 
soluble problems, and in what 
direction are these problems de- 
termining its development? 


It was on the basis of this an- 
alysis that Marx came to the con- 
clusion that capitalism, like 
slave-holding society and feudal- 
ism before it, was not a system 
that permanently solved the 
problems of the organization of 
society; and that just as feudal- 
ism created all the pre-condi- 
tions for the succeeding stage of 
capitalism, so capitalism was cre- 
ating the pre-conditions for a 
new system of economic and so- 
cial organization that would suc- 
ceed it—a system which has been 
given the name of socialism. 

* 


THERE ARE many who like 
to believe that capitalism is a 
permanent system. Undoubtedly 
many people under feudalism 
felt the same way. Others, of 
course, struggled against what 
they felt were the increasingly 
restricting conditions of feudal- 
ism. This struggle was the active 
force leading to the replacement 
of feudalism. But it was the 
scientific laws of the develop- 
ment of society that determined 
the kind of system that replaced 
feudalism. It is these same 
scientific laws that determine the 
fact that when capitalism proves 
finally unable to solve thie basic 
problems of the organization of 
society, it is a system of socialism 
that will replace it, and that will 
be able to solve the problems of 
the next phase of social organiza- 
tion. 

It is in this way that Marxist 
thinking arrives at the concept 
of socialism—not just as some- 
thing desirable, but as something 
developing out of existing reality. 
That is why Marxists refer tu 
their tvpe a movement as scien- 
tific socialism. 

(Another article in this series 
next week on the “Why Will So- 
cialism Replace Capitalism?” will 
be concerned with the “contra- 
dictions” of the capitalist sys- 
tem). 
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WARSAW GHETTO RECALLED: 


By BER MARK 


The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 
reverberated through the con- 
centration camps of Poland. The 
following article, showing how it 
inspired an uprising at the Treb- 
linka death camp, is taken from 
Der Oifshtand in Varshaver Ge- 
to (The Uprising in the Warsaw 
Ghetto), by Professor Ber Mark, 
published in Yiddish in Warsaw, 
1955. Prof. Mark is director of 
the Jewish Historical Institute in 
Warsaw. This year a German 
translation of this book was pub- 
lished in East Berlin by Dietz 
Verlag.—Eds. 


UNDER the influence of 


Ghetto the idea of active 
struggle was revived in Tre- 


blinka. Rebellion (which had 


of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 
eenened the camp. 

’ One of the survivors tells us: 
“The scanty news which reached 
us about the fighting in the War- 


‘impetus to undertake a struggle in 
our camp.” (Archive No. 5041, 


Institute.) 

The preparations for the rising in 
the Treblinka death-camp were in- 
‘comparably more difficult than in 
the Ghetto. Here the underground 
fighters could count only on their 
‘own forces; they could expect no 
‘help from the outside. 


| In Treblinka there was an under- 
ground organization led by Engin- 
‘eer Galewoski, Engineer Suravitz, 
Dr. Cororzitski, Dr. Leichert, Wolf 
Kurland, the Czech Gello, and 
others. This group worked out the 
plan for the uprising. The plan de- 
pended on lightning execution: a 
‘sudden attack on the guard, sei- 
zure of weapons, setting fire to the 
‘camp, and mass escape. 
® 


ON THE FIRST of August 1943, 
the group was ready. The oldest— 
‘Wolf Kurland — administered an 
oath to all the fighters in which 
they swore by the honor of the 


drop of blood. On the 2nd, at 2 


oclock in the afternoon, when the 
Hitler guards were resting after 
their meal, the Jewish workers 


deputies 


ew Use of T-H in Unionist’s Arrest 


James West, a member of the| 


the uprising in the Warsaw 


‘been crushed in 1942) broke out, 
with renewed force when the news|number of Jews perished during the 


| 


j 
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Rising in Treblinka 


forced their way into the arsenal 
and handed the fighters 40 gren- 
ades, 25 automatics and several 
pistols. At the same time, the work- 
er in charge of disinfecting the 
building sprayed the walls with 
gasoline instead of water. 

The action was set for 3:45 
o'clock. One of the workers killed 
the commanding officer (Kutner 
with one shot. Immediately, the 4 
grenades were exploded. Before the 
SS-men could cope with the situa- 
tion, the entire camp was in flames. 
In the midst of the fighting that fol- 
lowed the prisoners made a break 
for the gates. 

As a result of the attack of the 
Jewish fighters, 25 German SS- 


‘saw Ghetto gave us courage and! 


Shmuel Reisman, Jewish Historical 
'Treblinka deserves 


place in the pantheon of the free- 


; 
i 
' 


szawy, 


| 


| 


Jewish people to fight to their last! 


men and 60 Ukrainian fascists were 
killed. Part of the camp was burn- 
ed down. The prisoners escaped. 
The Nazis began a pursuit in air- 


planes. 
Despite the fact that a great 


fighting or in flight from the camp 
and despite the fact that all the 
leaders fell in the battle, the upris- 
ing was a great moral defeat for the 
Hitler murderers. Some of the pri- 
soners did escape and as a result 
the “Reich-secret” of the death- 
camp was exposed. The superhu- 


man heroism of these fighters of 
an honored 


om-fighters against fascism. 
* 


THE TREBLINKA aa had 
a powerful effect on the Polish pa- 
triotic anti - fascist underground 
ress. The organ of the PPR (Po- 
ish. Workers Party), Glos War- 
in its issue of Aug. 10, 1943, 
wrote: “News from Treblinka. In 
the past week news reached’ War- 
saw of events in the infamous 
death-factory at Treblinka. Accord- 
ing to fragmentary stories from var- 
ious sources, the course of events 
was as follows: In Treblinka there 
were still about 3,000 Jews who 


were forced to bury the bodies of 


the thousands of victims, work in 
the gas-chambers, etc. These un- 
fortunates, who knew that after a 
while they themselves would be put 
to death, finally rebelled. In desper- 
ation the Jews killed more than J0 
Gestapo men, captured the arsenal 
and set part of the camp afire. 
About 2,800 of them fled into the 
woods, many of them armed. They 


‘began a partisan battle and dealt 


heavy blows to the forces sent 


against them. 
The underground bulletin of the 


“Society to Assist the Jews’ report- 
ed almost the same story on Sept. 
5, 1943. 

Since the terrible secret of Treb- 


ommunist Party in Ohio, to keep linka was thus exposed by hun- 


studying Marx, but in general | 
Marxism underwent a scholastic 
boycott in the past. 

Today the scholastic boycott | 
has been replaced by the much 
more devastating political pros- 


‘dreds of escaped Jews, the SS ap- 
parently decided to liquidate the 
camp. The SS-men who had served 


went into a Cleveland foundry as the workers were busy. ae 
in touch with “certain persons who 


t their j ited, handcuf : | . 
at their jobs and arrested, handcuffed and led away Ogre ica affida-| 


of the a workers. His name | ghee | 
is Edward Chaka, well-known in! with the two trade unionists to vio-, Vits.” So he is accused of being @ at Treblinka were sent to Italy—as 


’ 
; 


far away as possible from the scene 


Cleveland and throughout Ohio. 
of their crimes. 


late the re ae Act. How 


e indictment! Secondly, he is charged in the 


cription. Neither boycott nor 
weep ame however, stems the 
ood of works refuting Marxism. 
An endless number of “final” 
and “conclusive” refutations of 
Marxism have appeared in the 
century since Mirx produced his 
major works. Yet Marxism as a 
science continues to have a 
world-wide influence. It is my 
belief that this continuing in- 
fluence depends more than any- 
thing else on the fact that.it is a 
scientific approach to the_ prob- 
lems of social organization. 

To understand, the scientific 
character of Marxism, it is nec- 
essary, however, to free it from 
the various vulgarizations which 
are indeed easily refuted, but 
which were never put forward 
by Marx or Engels, and are in- 
stead distortions or oversimplifi- 
cations. 

As I said, Marx began with an 
analysis of existing conditions, 
and from this analysis he set 
himself to discover what are the 
- actual forces. governing the de- 
velopment of society. He de- 
veloped the general principle 
known as the materialist concep- 
tion of history. 

This has been vulgarized into 
what is known as “economic de- 
termination,” that is: “economics 
decides everything.” This i¢ not 


| 


Who is Edward Chaka? What did he conspire? T 


did he do? What crime did he states that he was a messenger for indictment with “carrying out a 


commit? The answers to these 
questions throws a powerful light 
on how the Taft-Hartley Act is 
being used in a new way against 
trade unionists. 

Chaka was arrested under an 
indictment charging “conspiracy” 
to violate the Taft-Hartley Act. He 
faces a five-year term, but not for 


/anything he did himself. Actually, 


two other trade unionists — Fred 
and Marie Haug—are accused of 
having falsely signed a non-Com- 
munist affidavit as officers of a UE 
local, which is now a part of the 
Machinists Union. 

Chaka is not even a member of 
either the UE or the Machinists 
Union and never has been. He has 
been a member of the AFL Mold- 
ers Union (now CIO) for the past 
25 years. On the face of it the gov- 
ernment’s charge against him is 
fantastic. 

HE IS accused of “conspiring” 
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messenger. | 


| (Translated by Max Rosenfeld.) 


Reprinted from Jewish Life 
Communist directive.” That is all. 
Nothing else. James West is also 
indicted in this case. He is accused 
of the crime of “issuing a Commu- 
nist Party directive.” This is the 
nature of the “conspiracy.” 

This case is causing deep con- 
cern in the labor movement, be- 
cause of the new application of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. If this convie- 
tion can be made to stick in Ohio, 
then it will open the door for sim- 
ilar arrests all over the country. 
The men in Washington have stat- 
ed this openly. It is their new tool 
against labor. - 

ED CHAKA was born 47 vears 
ago in Cleveland of Czech working 
class parents. His father was a 
foundry worker, a molder, like his 
son after him. His father was a 
member of the Myulders Union over 
50 years. He fought in France in 
World War I as a volunteer in the 
Czechosolovak Legion. Ed’s moth- 
er is still living and is 84-years-old. 

The Chaka brothers are well- 
known in Cleveland as first rate 
athletes, excellent in such sports 
as er swimming, track, golf- 
ing, bowling and baseball. Ed took 


«(Continued on Page 14) 
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Dodges Reds; No Change in A.L.’s Top Three 


~» By LESTER RODNEY 


MILWAUKEE TO DO IT, at last. Why not? They finished just one game behind 
last year, are a young team, not a fading team, and the Dodgers lost Jackie Robinson. 
The Cards, with Ennis socking behind a good Musial year, and Sam Jones helping, to 


slip up into the runner-up space 
while the Dodgers end tied for 
third with the dis: appointing 
Cincinnati. Reds, who still don't 
get the pitching they need and 
don’t have a Kluszewski in top 
form. 

Over in the Americ an League, 
you know it’s the Yanks again, 
how could it be otherwise with 
a team which ran away with it 
last year and adde d Ditmar and 
Schaniz while giving away 
nothing? Cleveland, with good 
young pitchers like Daley and 
Acuirre moving up behind 
Score and the big trio, and 
young Rocky Colovito starting 
to come on to hit with Smith 
and Wertz, still has to be the 
solid club after the champs, in 
spite of all the Detroit talk. 
Where’s the Tigers’ pitching 
after Larry and Hoeft? And noi 
to be cruel, but do you seriously 
challenge for a pennant with 
Boone on first, Tuttle, Betoia 
and no sharp defénsive catcher 
in your regular eight? 

Same old one-two-three in the 
American, unless the White Sox 
edge the Indians. 

Why go back on Brooklyn af- 
ter riding them successfully two 
years running, once against a 
Milwauke tide? Arent their 
“big” regulars Snider, Hodges, 
Campy, Reese, Gilliam and Fu- 
rillo still the class of the league? 
Isn't the pitching plentiful with 
Podres back, Drysdale and Craig 
improving? Why change? 

Because, like we said, Mil- 
waukee finished just one behind 
last year and is a younger club. 
Plus even better pitching, for if 
_ Warren Spahn slips a bit, sophs 


Knicks Aim for 


Hot Rod, Lenny; 


Tyra to Cincy 


It’s pro basketball draft time 
Wednesday at St. Louis, and the 
feeling is the crop of seniors is 
below par of the past years when 
such as Stokes, Pettit, Green, 
Heinsohn, Sears and Luscutoft 
were available. The order of pick 
will be Cincinnati, New York, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Philly, 
Svracuse and Boston, with De- 
troit replacing New York after 
Cincinnati on the second round. 
The Knicks get the transplant- 
ed Boston’s first choice as part 
of the deal which sent Gallatin 
and Clifton fer Hutchins. 

The Royals will undoubtedly 
opea by taking Louisville’s 6-8 
Charley Tyra. The Knicks may 
like Hot Rod Huntley of West 
Virginia, fancied as having real 
potential by Joe Lapchick. Big 
men Bonsalle and. Krebs of Illi- 
nois and SMU are possibles, with 
the Knicks hoping te get North 
Carolina’s Lenny Rosenbluth in 
their next turn. Win Wilfong of 
Memphis State also figures for 
a first round pick and others are 
Ebben of Detroit, Wallace of 
_ South Carolina, Paulson of Man- 
hattan, Nowak of Canisius and 
Smith of Notre Dame. Syracuse 
may go for little Chet Forte of 
» Columbia int a‘ Tater rétnd. © 
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SERIES SpUNDs 


Joe Adcock, who has never 
been in one of the things, hopes 
so. The big Milwaukee first sack- 
er hit 38 homers and knocked in 
103 runs last year. 


-_ 


Trowbridge and Phillips are 
coming and I hear things about 
this Juan Pizzaro, 2()-year-old 
Puerto Rican southpaw... . 

The Braves have a lot going 
for them. The pyschology ot 
continued wild Wisconsin sup- 
port after all the disappointing 
“almosts” is no smail potatoes. 
Hank Aaron is still developing 
and he was only the MVP last 
year after Newcombe. At best, 
the Dodgers are on a plateau, 
can't be looked for to improve 
until the new players like Neal 
and Roseboro start to come on, 
Demeter and Gentile come back 
from the minors ready. But that 
isn’t this year. 

This is the year Milwaukee 
can take them and were going 
to ride it... 


* 


THE Dodgers, it looks like as | 


this is written, will start the sea- 
son at Philly Tuesday night 


(brrr!) with some experimenta- | 


a ballhawk 


tion. Gino Cimoli, 


with a strong arm, gets his start- | 


ing chance in left field based on 
good spring 
Neal, than whom nobody pivots 
faster on the double play, can 
make second base his for a long 


time starting right now. Which | 


means the only spot for Jim Gil- 


liam is third, and that’s where he | 
for he must be in 


will open, 
there. For the time being this 


puts Sandy Amoros and Randy 


Jackson on the bench. 


At Philly, they'll run into a | ; 
team with strong pitchins, a | 
dramatically improved defense | 
with the acquisition of shortstop | 


Fernandez from Brooklyn’s over- 
stocked infield (75 Gs and five 
players, most for the minor 
teams) but not enough punch to 
threaten for the flag. It’s a club 


Picking Record ee 


Worker sports editor Lester 
Rodney picked both pennant 
winmers in 1955 and 1956, with 
such side prophesies as the 1954 
World Champion Giants to slip 


to third in °55, and the Cincin- | 


hitting. Charley | 


nati Reds to leap from a poor | 


fifth into contention last var. 
He has also picked the winner 
of the last three World Series, 
fre of them underdogs. 


; ‘ 
‘Fas f*s ‘* 


| 
| 


which should head the second 
division and has a shot at fourth. 

We may, of course, be low 
rating the Giants. If Gail Harris 
is really more than a spring first 
baseman this time, if this Curt 
Barclay is for real, if Andre Rod- 
gers is not being rushed over his 
head too soon, if the catching 


situation gets better—well, there | 


is always Willie Mays and 
Johnny Antonelli. This club could | 
finish anywhere from 
eighth and we're just guessing. 


Why the Cards second? We | 


think with all the barbs thrown 
at Frank Lane, this time he help- 
ed the club enorinously in the 
deals bringing Del Ennis’ solid 
bat to left field, and Sam Jones’ 
great possibilities to the mound. 
We like a batting order which 
reads Blasingame, Dark, Musial, 
Ennis, Boyer, Moun and Hal 
Smith in its first seven spots.It’s 
alive, and in addition to Jones, 
pitching could be helped by 
rookie Tom Cheney. Don’t rule 
out a Hoyt Wilhelm comeback 
in pennant-fight surroundings. 


But that Milwaukee pitchin 
entices us. It's pennant stuff, aa 
you cant hold the club off for- 
ever. Tis said they “lack some- 
thing,” but how much can you 
lack and finish one game behind? 
A _ little better than last year’s 

2 Mathews, and he’s young 
ti to blossom fully, the con- 
tinued steady improvement by 
the remarkable Aaron, who is 
just 23, that’s enough given the 
pitching and balance. The re- 
serve strength is better than gen- 
erally supposed. Behind slump- 
prone Adeock, O'Connell and 
Thomson are coming young men 
named Torre, Mantilla and Cov- 


_____ (Continued on Page | 13) 


National 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. LOUIS 
BROOKLYN 
CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO > 


nie 


American 
NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY 
WASHINGTON 


fifth to | 


And a Look at 
"57's Rookie Crop 


LAST YEAR'S rookies of the year were the unherald- 
ed Frank Robinson of the Reds, and Luis Aparicio of the 


didate at the moment would be 
Tony Kubek, Yankees’ sharp 
hitting 20-vear-old who will open 
in left field at the Stadium, and 
Brooklyn’s Rene Valdes, 25- 
year-old pitcher who won 22 at 
Portland last year and was call- 
ed the Coast League’s top gradu- 
ate by such managers as Lefty 
O’Doul and Eddie Joost. 


Unless pitcher-rich Milwau- 
kee decides not to farm out its 
fabulous 20-year-old southpaw 


from Puerto Rico, Juan Pizzaro, 
who looks like he could make 
the big jump from Jacksonville 


Other possibilities, as of now, 
and nothing is subject to faster 
change than evaluation of rookies 
Card righthander Tom Cheney, 
who won 15 at Omaha_and looks 
poised and ready; Giants’ Andre 
Rodgers, the shortstop from the 
Bahamas who has tremendous 
potential, but with only three 
years of baseball background, 
may need a year in Triple A; 
pitcher Charley Beamon of Balti- 
more, Bud Daley of Cleveland, 
Don Cardwell of the Phils, Al 


| White Sox. Who'll it be this year? Strongest looking can- 


Cicotte of the Yanks, and Curt 
Barclay of the Giants. 

Rookie regulars who may start 
the season are Milt Graff at 2nd 
for Kansas City, looked for as a 
Nelson Fox type; Jim Landis of 
the White Sox, a fleet but doubt- 
ful hitting right fielder; Bobby 
Smith of the Cards, a center- 
fielder who knocked in 109 runs 
for Houston; Ist sacker Ed Bou- 
chee and rightfielder Bob Bow- 
man of the Phils, who showed 
some promise with Miami 

If you want to rate him a 
rookie, shortstop Fernandez of 
the Phils could easily be it. The 
24-year-old Cuban broke into 34 
games with Brooklyn last year. 
He will be Philly’s first Negro 
regular, leaving only Boston and 
Detroit of the American League 
as. teams which have never suit- 
ed up a Negro player. 

The champion Yankees will 
epen the season carrying no less 
than six rookies, and you get an 
idea of their riches when you 
realize they have already farmed 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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_ made no response yet to that pro- 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Pearson, Canadian Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs, told the|was murdered by slander. I be- 


Canadian House of Commons that 
the charges against Norman had 
been investigated in 1951 and that 
he had been fully cleared. 

On March 18 Pearson lodged a 
vigorous formal protest with the 
department. The United States has 


test. : 
TORONTO. — Canadians of 
widely separated political views 
and from all walks of life were 
united last week in expressing re- 
vulsions and anger at the Mc- 
Carthyite tactics of the U. S. Sen- 
ate subcommittee which drove E. 
Herbert Norman to his death. 


Even those who have been 
closely associated with Washing- 
ton’s world_ political objectives ex-| 
pressed shock. Lester Pearson, Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs| 
protested publicly. | 


The Canadian press has hinted, 
that Pearson, himself, may have) 
been the real target of the Senate, 
witchhunters, and that the attack! 
on Norman was a step toward Pear-' 
son. | 


_ One of the most scathing state-| 
ments came from the General 
Council of the United Church of 
Canada which called on President 


death.” 


Eisenhower to stop “politicians and 
partisans from assassinating the 


characters of innocent men.” The. 


; 


Senate subcommittee, the church 
group said, used “shocking and 
sadistic methods.” 

| re 

ON THE night of Norman’s 
death the Toronto Labor Council 
described the attacks on the en- 
voy as one of the most outrageous 
insults Canada ever suffered at the 
hands of a friendly nation. 


The council adopted unanimous-. 
ly a resolution, introduced by Harry 
Waisglass of the United Steelwork- 
ers, accusing the Senate subcommit- 
tee of “indecent arrogant bully be- 
havior.” The resolution urged the’ 
parent Canadian Labor Congress 
to press the Canadian government 
to make representation to the U. S. 
ZOovernment. 


William Sefton, steelworker | 
delegate, said that “this attitude 
extends all the way through the | 
American way of life.” Robert | 
McCormack of the Internation- 
al Typographical union said that 
“the U.S. government is respon- 
sible for any of these subcom- 
mittees that take part in inqui- 
sitoria] methods.” 

Other expressions of public re-| 
sentment last week included: | 
Toronto Star: “It is a rotten 


contemptible thing for a branch of 


government to blacken an individ- 
ual’s reputation without proof. It 
becomes an outrage when such 
defamation is extended to a citizen. 
or official of another country, and 
a friendly country at that...” | 

Toronto Globe and Mail: “Can- 
ada’s Ambassador to Egypt took 
his own life in Cairo yesterday be- 
cause liars and calumniators per- 
sisted in~branding him as a Com- 
munist The United States 
Senate is a law unto itself: but 
there is a Higher Law by which’ 
false witness leading to death is 
judged.” 

Allistair Stewart, member of 
Parliament from Winnipeg: “t 
think it is obvious that murder has 


YANKS 


(Continued from Page 12) 
_jngton and one of those last two 
may well be in the batting order 
facing Don Larsen at Yankee 
Stadium Wednesday Oct. 2 (it 
says here). 


—_ A — 


* 


Personal note to our Mil- 
wavkee friends who invited us .- 


te stay with them last fall—we 
will take you up on your kind 
offer one year late. 

, oo 


NEAT WEEK 
‘Howard Fast and Socialism’ 


‘Suicide of a Canadian Envoy 


(spoken with most miraculous ef- 


ficiency. I believe Mr. Norman 
lieve he died as surely as if some- 
body had put a knife into his back 
and those who are responsible are 
unhappily above the law.” 

Mrs, Grace Wright, sister of 


Norman: “They hounded him to 


LABOR - PROGRESSIVE PAR- 
TY, National Executive Committee: 
“That these self-appointed in- 
quisitors not only brought about 
the suicide of this gifted and sensi- 


AND NOW MUSIC! 


Undaunted by the world’s in- 
dignation at the brutal and irre- 
sponsible activities which caused 
the death of Canadian aerey 
Herbert Norman, another brnac 
of the Congressional witchhunt 
moved into New York last week 
and began a public smear of a 
MUSIC SCHOOL! The §sub- 
committee of the House Un- 
Americans called the directors 
and teachers of the Metropolitan 
Music School seeking “subversive 
influences” in music. They got 
angry defiance by all witnesses 
and the charge of trying to set 
up a blacklist in the music field. 


tive civil servant but expressed cal- 
lous unconcern at the results of: 
their attacks upon him shows how 
bottomless is the contempt of the 
U.S. Senate investigating commit- 
tee and the State Department for 
the independence of other coun- 
tries. Dr. Norman would have 
been alive today had the govern-| 
ment of Canada not knuckled down 
before the foreign policy demands, 
of the U.S. government for many) 
years past.” 

John Diefenbaker, Conservative 
leader in Parliament: Norman’s’ 
death was due to the “witchhunt- 


ing proclivities of certain Congres-| 
sional inquisitors in Washington.” 
“Lacking local targets, they felt, 
impelled to malign and condemn 
Canadian public servants as well.” 
Dr. Marcus Long, associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Univer-. 
sity of Toronto: “This business of 
hounding people to their death 
. is a terrible sign of the witch- 
hunting started by McCarthy.” 
Donald C. MacDonald, leader 
of the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation in Ontario: The Nor- 
man case “should give every re- 
sponsible Canadian citizen reason 
to pause and give serious thought 
to the growing tendency of smear- 
ing persons indiscriminately as' 


being Communist.” | 


—= - — 


Fund Drive 


Contributions and sustainers received | 


during the week of April 1 to April 8: 
New York, Harry F., $10; Riverdale 


Club, Bronx, $25; Norwalk, Conn., $10; | 
Kla., 310; | 


Ford worker, $5; Apopka, 
Corona, L.I., $11. 

Upper East Side, $5, Chicago, Iil., 
Rhode Island, $1; Riverdale, Bronx (sus- 
tainer), $10. 

New York, $5; New York, C.S., $10; 
St. Paul, Minn., $1; PRN (sustainer) $2; 
Greensboro, N. C., $2; Waterbury Conn., 
$60. 
Contributions and sustainers should be 


sent to: P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, | 


Make checks oer 
Robert W. 


New York, 3, N. Y. 
money orders payable te: 
Dunn, 


ROOKIES 


(Continued from Page 12) 


back such as Marv Throneberry, 
Jerry Lumpe and Norm Siebern. 
The six are Kubek, who hit .331 
with Denver; second baseman 
Bobby Richardson who hit .328 
with the same club and might 
already be the league’s third best 
at the spot behind Fox and Mar- 


tin; Woodie Held, an infielder or | 


outfielder who poled 35 homers 
at Denver; catcher Darrell John- 
ston, .319 same team, and pitch- 
er Ralph Terry, 13-4 Denver, 
and Al Cicotte, 15-12 Richmond. 


— << een 


The Tax Form Failed To Tell 


(Continued from Page 1) 


fore its economy plummeted into 
bankruptcy. (Uniortunatcly Brit- 
ain continues to tollow the lethal 
will-o-the wisp of spending on 
thermonuclear weapons’ even 
though its White Paper admitted 
that H-bomb war means curtains 
for all concerned.) Nonetheless, 
the fact was registered that man- 
kind can scarcely continue to ex- 
pend moneys in the proportions 
it did previously. 

* 

NOW TO GET back to your 
thinning pocketbok. Today, 24 
hours before the April 15 dead- 
line on federal taxes is a good 
moment to examine this matter 
further. You are still the head of 
the average workers’ family of 
four, as responsible. studies have 
determined. Your average weekly 
wage in manufacturing is about 
$78. 

Before you get vour pay en- 
velope about $5 has been de- 
ducted for income tax; $1.56 for 
social security, about 30 cents 
more in non-federal taxes. So. 
instead of getting $78, you take 
home $71.14. 

Close to one half ($30 to $35) 
of your take-home pay for com- 
modities that are covered by a 
retail sales tax (about 3 percent 
ordinarilv). This alone amounts 
to nearly $1 a week. 


If ‘vou should own a car, 
vour fuel tax will come to about 
$1.10 a week, assuming that you 
drive the average of 9,000 miles 
a year. If you take your family 
to a movie on the average of 
once a week, the tax on admis- 
sion averages about $1. A cig- 
arette smoker pays between 8 
and 10 cents tax on each pack. 
If you have a telephone in vour 
home it means another 15 cents 


a week, 
* 


NOR. CAN YOU overlook the 
many hidden taxes on stuff you 
buy throughout the year: excise 
levies that are estimated to be 
about one-third of the ultimate 
price you ‘pay on such items a6 


one-third of your regular in- | 
come—“a crippling blow at your | 


standard of living,” as The Bur- 
den of Taxes,.a pamphlet issued 


by Labor Research Association, 


rightly declares. 


Speak to LRA’s Robert W. | 


Dunn, who has studied these 
matters all his professional] life. 


. 


DUNN’S long-range proposal | 
to reduce taxes is “substantially | 


the same as that of the AFL- 


CIO.” But he stresses the re- | 


duction of “wasteful _ billions 
poured out for the arms race.” 
Such a reduction could be ef- 
fected, he insists, “if there were 
an international 
agreement growing out of hiyh- 
level discussion between the 


leading powers now competing | 


in the dangerous armaments 


race.” 


He advocates a tax program : 


that would call for higher per- 
sonal exemptions for individuals 
“so that a person, or family, 
does not get taxed until it has 
sufficient income to meet the es- 
sentials of the cost of living.” 


A family of four today gets 
only a $2,400 exemption before 
Federal income taxes begin. In 
addition to higher exemptions, 


he proposed the repeal of all | 


federal excise and sales taxes 
that fall most heavily on low- 
income families; the elosing of 
the manv loopholes (exclusions, 
deductions and credits through 
which rich individuals and cor- 
porations escape taxation. 


he labor economist also call- 
ed for more equitable taxation 
en small business which “has 
been bearing a disproportionate 
share of the corporate burden in 
recent years.” As a matter ‘of 


fact, the main pressures on Con- 
gress for lower taxation in recent 
years have come from small, 
business anti-monopoly greup- 
ings. “Much closer unity between 
small business and rag 
ers is necessa t 
be burden of ied is to 
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disarmament | 


‘Minneapolis Paper 


Bids U. $. Ban Bomb 


MINNEAPOLIS.—One of the 
largest circulation daily news- 
papers in the country, the Min- 
napolis Tribune has called for 
immediate U.S. initiative in call- 
ing off “any plans for addition- 
al tests of super-hydrogen 
bombs as of this date.” 

The Tribune editorial of Sun- 
day, March 31, discussed the 
Eisenhower - Macmillan deci- 
sions in Bermuda on the H- 
bomb and the Russian reaction 
to them. 

“Many Americans familiar 
with nuclear scientific develop- 
ments and the “requirements of 
national security,’ the Tribune 
said, continue to ask this ques- 
tion: 

“Why don't we call the So- 
viet bluff? Why don't we say to 
Moscow and the world: We are 
scrapping any plans for addi- 
tional tests of super-hydrogen 
bombs as of this date and we 


challenge Russia to do likewise.” 


“If the Soviet Union accepts 
this moratorium and _ observes 
it, we can then proceed to the 
next step in international control 
of such weapons,” the Tribune 
said. “If we detect a Soviet 
violation, then we shall have 


' no alternative to resuming such 


testing as we deem necessary 
for our security and that of our 
allies.” 

“All the United States could 
lose in this undertaking would 
be the time it took to resume 


H-bomb testing — if this were 
deemed necessary — after the 
first Soviet violation had been 
detected,” the Tribune said. 


The Tribune suggested two 
reasons why President Eisen- 
hower should “call the Soviet 
bluff,” challenging the Russians 
to join with us in scrapping 
plans for hydrogen bomb tests. 


The first, “short-range,” rea- 
son, the Tribune said, was: 


“We must not lose by de- 
fault the nuclear propaganda as- 
pect of the cold war. The risk 
involved in an H-bomb test ban 
may not be so great as the po- 
litical risk of standing adamant 
on our demand for fool-proof in- 
spection while Moscow runs with 
the ball.” 

As to the “long-range,” the 
Tribune gave this reason: 

“The word one day must face 
the hazards of nuclear war and 
nuclear testing as an ethical 
and moral problem. Our scten- 
tists have scaled down substan- 
tially their estimates of the ‘per- 
missible level’ of raidation ex- 
posure and warned there is ‘no 
such thing as a safe limit.’ 

“The United States, never re- 
luctant to advertise its moral 
and spiritual qualities,” the 
Tribune concluded, “should ex- 
ert constant leadership on this 
problem for we must live with 
ourselves in a dangerous world 
that we helped create.” 


— —— ——— 
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CROOKED EMPLOYERS 
An Editorial 


IN HIS opening speech at the United Auto Workers 
convention last week President Walter Reuther demanded 
that Senate investigators go after crooked employers as 


well as labor racketeers. 


Reuther touched on what has so far been a glaring 
omission in the work of the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor and Management Field. 
The spotlight is on the Becks and Hoffas, but where are 
the corrupt reactionary employers? According to Reuther, 
these employers “would rather pay a bribe to a crooked 
labor leader than to pay a living wage to the workers rep- 
resented by that crooked labor leader.” 

Reuther warned that if labor doesn't clean its own 
house, the reactionaries will, and “they won't use a broom, 
they'll use an axe, and they'll try to destroy the labor move- 
ment in the process.” He cited Sen. McCarthy's threat to 
have the UAW probed by the Senate rackets committee 
and Sen. Goldwater's effort to put through a national 


“right-to-work’ law. 


The fact is that already the one-sided Senate investi- 
gation has, according to the New York Times, “dealt a stun- 
ning blow to union organizing programs.” 

One could go a good deal further than Reuther and 
still not tell half the story. Labor racketeering is always 
directly or indirectly a product of a capitalist system that 
is honeycombed with corruption and gangsterism. 


The 19th Century robber barons who laid the foun- 


_ dations for many of the giant industrial and financial mo- 


nopolies make Dave Beck look like an ardent practitioner 
of the Golden Rule. And today corporations like General 
Motors, Standard Oil and U. S. Steel grab millions of dol- 
lars by methods that may be legal, but are a long way from 


elemertary morality. 
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* ISN'T THAT A PRETTY SCENE 7? 


NEW USE OF T-h 


(Continued from Page 11) | many big trade union strikes and 


i ih tek weninmasbin week campaigns. He was recording sec- 
(in ‘he DT }.) hg 30 years retary of the Molders Union AFL 
lth * . . 


reid laddae for six years. Ed is still working in 
and was a district leader for a num-} foundry, is married, has a one- 
ber of years. 


: year-old daughter, and lives in the 
Ed was a soldier in the U. S.|Czech area at 55 and Broadway. 
* 


THIS briefly is the background 


Army in World War II and fought 


the Nazis in Europe. He was a 
staff sergeant in the Infantry, heavy} of the man the Government wants 
to railroad to prison for five years. 


machine guns and has a number of 


an active part in the Vets Bonus the working calss. He is universally 
March on Columbus which result-||iked, admired and respected. 
ed in Ohio Vets getting a State) Facts in the case of Ed Chaka 
bonus. are being brought to the public by 
Before the war he took part in the Committee for Taft - Hartley 
many. struggles in Ohio. He parti-| Defendants, at 2014 E. 105 Street. 
cipated in the Unemployed move-|This group is also concerned with 
ment and struggles; in the Home raising funds for legal assistance) 
Owners movement in Ohio, and in'to the defendants. 


—— 


—— 


RACKETEERING IN LABOR ~ 


(Continued from Page 9) ,corruption will still further improve 
‘So we truly have what amounts the chances of rank and file move- 
to a gigantic contest for the minds, ments within unions. 
and hearts of the workers, with * 
Jabor’s enemies even trying to con-| THE turn of events brought by 
fuse and mislead the eatinde of the racket exposures have also help- 
thousands who are now fighting injed the rank and file to break 
their unions for clean and demo-|through in many unions where in 
cratic unionism. the past it was unthinkable to speak 
Progressive-minded, and all sin-|'up and criticize officials. Advo- 
cere unionists, have the task of;cates of democracy in the unions 
showing the workers that collab-| feel freer and show less fear. Even 
oration with those who seek to many labor leaders recognize that 
company-unionize labor is not the the unions cannot meet their pres-| 
answer. Imposition of moze gov-|ent crisis, by sweeping dirt under: 
ernment controls over unions is not|the rug or by appeasing reaction 
the answer. Nor is the undermining) with sacrifice of the Bill of Rights. 
of the house of labor the cure. The It is becoming widely recognized | 
high .vote which rank and filers|that labor has to come forward 
obtained in the steel union is evi-| with its own alternative program if 
dence of the big support that can the “cure” and “surgery” of its en- 
be won for a reform movementjemies is to be beaten. The pro- 
WITHIN the unions by the work-|gram and preventive is the “good 
ers THEMSELVES. And the new/medicine of democracy” in the 
public emphasis on the fight on’ unions. 


—_ a 
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WATERFRONT STOOLIE 


(Continued from Page 7) ‘known Matles as an American 
flaunt this waterfront sneak in the Communist in 1925, though Matles 


face of the German people. 


was a boy of 15 in Roumania then) 
and never saw America until 1929. 


* 
paoblieads 3 ee Maurice Malkin, another witness, 
CARLUCC] S present job is top was convicted of selling liquor to 
secret. He did admit that he was/ soldiers in 1917. And he’s been ex- 
a liired labor spy when he stooled | posed as a habitual liar often since. 


ou Matles in the 1930s, however.| _But Judge Bruchhausen swallow- 


And this admission makes his al- - = a PE pe am sits 
legations that Matles was a “Com- us U. K. to Mates denaturaliza- 


miuinist” before he won citizenship tion. 


utterly worthless. For labor spies 
are the scum of the earth. And a 
judge who says he found Carlucci 
a “truthful, reliable witness,” as 
Bruchhaupsen did, simply shows’ 
which side he is on. It’s the boss’, 
side in the war against labor. 

Brownell’s other witnesses were 
just as shoddy. 

Joseph Zack Kornfeder, for in- 
stance, told the court that he had 


ee ee 


* 

BROWNELL will try to deport 
Matles if higher courts sustain 
| Bruchhausen. 

He will also try to jail Matles 
irst on “contempt” charges rising 
from a preliminary hearing in con- 
nection with the case. 

We doubt if Brownell can win, 
however. For labor has scored sev- 
eral important legal victories in re- 
cent years, To mention a few: 
Harry Bridges, West Coast water- 
front leader, has defeated a 15- 
year drive to deport him, frame 
him for “perjury,” and denaturalize 
him. Ben Gold, former Furriers 
president, has won a new trial in a 
“perjury -case. Allan D. McNeil, 
former Pittsburgh UE leader, has 
just had a deportation case against 
him thrown out. And Matles’ own 
union is firmly behind him. 

The Matles case represents a 
conspiracy against labor. It must 
be supported ;by all workers, said 
ad Hapry, Bridges, last. mamth.,.....7 | 
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More Letters 


The Problem Is 


Ideas, Not Words 
CLEVELAND, 


Dear Editor. 


Noted in the last paragraph of 
Ben Levine's column (March 23) 
the injunction of one reader to 
“remember that youre writing 
for workers.” The injunction is 
all right by itself, but the con- 
cept of workers on which it is 
founded is all wrong, and the 
chances are that your ss 
is actually not a worker himself. 
What you are invited to do is to 
water your culture down to a 
five or 10 percent solution for 
the benefit of an ignoramus who 
doesn’t exist. But the real work- 
er deserves not the least but the 
best that you have, mythology 
and all, for how else can you 
help him to grow? 

xcept in the so-called politi- 
cal writing, where there is often 
a plethora of windy rhetoric, the 
problem of the worker is not that 
of language but of thought and 
factual content. Too much of the 
material is vague generalization; 
facts and the feeling of con- 
creteness is missing. 

This certainly does not apply 
to your column today. I liked 
very much the thumbnail sketch- 
es of Wallace's three television 
interviews. So persevere in the 
way you are going. In apprecia- 


tion 
C.D. 
* 


Critical of a 


Mike Gold Column 
BROOKLYN. 
Dear Editor: 

It was a pleasure to witness 
the return of Mike Gold to the 
pages of the Worker. For many 
of us Mike was our favorite col- 
umnist when we came into this 
movement. His column of March 
10 leaves me with the feeling 
that he remains exactly where 
I first met him and the move- 
ment 20 years ago. 

Despite the laudable effort 
to direct youth to the study of 
socialism as an answer to de- 
pressions, his views fall short, 
and could only antagonize peo- 
ple interested in socialism. 

The. negative offer, “All I 
want to say here is to tell the 
youth not to worry. If it does 
come, it is better than having an 


_H-bomb war,” that depression 


is better than H-bomb certainly 
will not stop youth from wor- 
rying about their future. Nor is 
the situation as Mike describes 
it. H-bomb depression — or so- 
cialism. 

The big thing that well bring 
people to socialism is a concrete 
oe ge that shows how and 
leads people into action against 
both depression and war even 
within the limits of present day 
America. And perhaps it’s even 
valid for Communists to consid- 
er that the road to Socialism 
here in the U.S. will be paved 
with struggles and concessions 
that ferro. y reflect an absolute 
improvement in the conditions 
of our people. 

Anyway the main point is 
that we have to be more than 
prophets of doom and gloom— 
we who fight for singing tomor- 
rows. 

The mandate of the CP Con- 
vention was for change and 
mass struggle. Let’s all remem- 
ber that those who would 
“change the world”—must also 
change themselves.—G. 


: 


Ben Levine “Greatest,” 


Don't Change Him 
March 29. 
Dear Editor: 

In response to Ben Levine's 
column of last Sunday, for heav- 
ens sake don't let anybody 
change a hair of his head. He is 
by far the most interesting and 
literate commentator on cultural 
matters the paper has had in 
many years. Who else would take 
the trouble to dig up Thomas 
Lamont’s book to give us back- 
ground on Mike Wallace's inter- 
view with Corliss? We like to 
see the Lamonts in perspective 
—it's part of our heritage i 
Americans. As for Ben’s style~ 


System. 
| In 1950—two world wars, and 


‘for the alleged purpose of frus- 


Monopoly 


By ERIK BERT 

DURING the past half cen- 
tury millions of words have 
been written, innumerable 
speeches have been made, 


countless hearings have been 
held, many court suits have been 
instituted, a few laws have been 
enacted—all to halt the onward 


rush of monopoly. i 
The first major “anti-monopoly 


of July 2, 1890. By 1914 the fail- 
ure of the Sherman Act to stem 
the tide resulted in the passage of 
the Clayton Act. 

But, despite them all, the words, 
the speeches, the hearings, court 
suits and laws—the tide rolls on- 
ward, 

In 1950, for example, Congress 
amended section 7 of the Clayton 
Act to make it a more effective 


merger problem. 
However, according to Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, 

“In every year since the enact- 
ment of that amendment the 


progressively increased and_ is 
close to an all-time record.” 
O'Mahoney offered this conclu- 
sion recently in his capacity as 
acting chairman of the Senate Ju- 
diciary subcommittee on antitrust 


his introductory letter to the sub- 
committee staff's recent report on 
“Corporate Mergers and Acquisi- 
tions.” 


instrument in dealing with the 


Rolls On 


Despite Federal Laws 


of the effect on the structure of 
our economy. 

IN THE BANKING FIELD the 
information is more exact, but 
spells the same message as in the 
manufacturing field - MONOPO- 
LIZATION, 

In 1955, the subcommittee staff 
reported, 232 previously independ- 
ent banks ceased operations as a 
result of consolidations and merg- 
ers. In the three years, 1953-1953 
there were 556 such bank absorp- 


legislation was the Sherman a tions, more than twice the number 


in the preceding three years. 

The paths toward the further 
monopolization of the banking field 
are varied. They include: 

® Small banks purchased by 
other small banks. 

* Local banks 
large city banks. 

® Merger of giant financial in- 
stitutions. 

“The effect of bank mergers has 
been to increase the concentration 
of banking resources in’ almost 
every important financial center in 
the United States,” the subcom- 
mittee staff concluded. 


acquired by 


masher of such transedttons: haw During 1955 New York City 


‘alone was the scene of several of 
the largest bank mergers in U.S. 
financial history. These include the 
merger of: 

® Chase National bank, total 


assets about $5.7 billion, with the 


and monopoly. It is, contained in| Bank of Manhattan Co., assets of 


$1.6 billion and the Bronx County 
Trust Co., assets of $76 million. 

® National City Bank of New 
York, total assets of about $5.8 
billion, with First National Bank 


FEDERAL LAWS concerning 
mergers and acquisitions had its 
origin in the great merger move- 
ment around .the turn of the cen- 


of New York, assets of over $700 
million. 


® Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, assets $2.2 billion, with 


tury. “By the time this movement 
had run its course,” the subcom- 
mittee staff writes, “the industrial: 
combination as exemplified in the| 
formation of the steel, oil, whisky, 
‘sugar, and a host of other ‘trusts’, 
had left a permanent mark on the 
structure of the American econ- 
omy.” 

Monopoly had become domi- 
nant in the so-called competitive 


36 years after the enactment of 
the Clayton Act—it was amended, 


‘trating further monopoly. 

Since then, however, “the num- 
ber of mergers and acquisitions 
has inset steadily each year,” 
the subcommittee staff vaictaili 

Some 500 mergers, manufactur- 


the Public National Bank & Trust 
Co., of New York, assets of almost 
$600 million. 

The result of the merger move- 
ment among the banks is that now 
the four largest banks— 

* in 4 cities own more han 90 
percent of total commercial bank- 
ing assets. 

® in 6 cities own between 80 
and 90 percent. 

* in 2 cities own between 70 
and 80 percent. 

® in 4 cities own between 60 
and 70 percent. 

In each of these 16 cities, there- 
fore, four banks own more than 
60 percent of all commercial bank- 
ing assets. | 


Ske . 
Following is a list of 16 im- 
portant cities, showing the pro- 


ing or mining, took place in 1955, 


a record number for any one year 


since the feverish merger activity 


of the twenties. For the 1951-55 
period as a whole, the total num-| 


‘ber was substantially higher than 


last quarter century. 


UNDERSTANDABLY, but un- 
fortunately, the federal govern- 
ment has been very remiss about 
disclosing the whole truth con- 
cerning the extent of monopoliza- 
tion. “Data are not available,” 
the subcommittee staff admitted, 


of the effects of mergers and ac- 
quisitions in recent years upon the 
nature and extent of business con- 
centration, industry by industry, or 
for the economy as a whole.” 


While the United States Gov- 
ernment produces a vast quantity 
of data of all kinds concerning 
business trends and developments, 
there is a conspicuous vacuum 
with respect to trends and devel- 
opments concerning business con- 
entration,” they declared. 


An extensive report prepared by 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
May 1955, while reporting the ris- 
ng tide, “contains no intormation 
vhatever’ on the “basic aspect” 


it’s rich, humorous and warm, 
with none of the folksy schmaltz 
that certain DW writers substi- 
tute for thought and researoh. 


For my money (small sample: ; 


‘| enclosed) he's. the. 


. 


Betty 


portion of total commercial bank- 
ing assets owned by the four, 
three, and two largest banks in 
each city: 


4 largest 2 largest Largest 
Percent Percent Percent 


New York ... 


22.0 


for any other 5-year period in the 


“to permit a thorough evaluation} 


Providence .., 57.7 
Pittsburgh ... 
Minneapolis .. 


Cleveland .... 


fos) 
os 
i) 


Boston 
Chicago 


Atlanta 

Richmond ... 
| Kansas City.. 
St. Louis .... 
Baltimore .., 
Philadelphia . 
Washington .. 


BANDUNG 


(Continued from Page 


3 
denounce, and world 4 and 
happiness we all desire. However, 
because [we are not yet responsi- 
ble for our external affairs], our 
delegation attends this conference 
mainly as observers: ... A new 
spirit stirs Africa to activity, and 

e Continent is shaking itself like 
a giant from sleep, fresh with the 
strength that follows rest. ...” 


. 


The Spirit of Geneva—the hopes 

born of ae Pgs post-Band 

ung meeting of the great powers— 

lives in the peoples of the world. 

The spirit of Bencng, manifesting 
Asian- 
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selectiv 


Saturday, April 13 
On the Cioiesanle Atte (2) 9 a.m. 
Howdy Doody (4) 10-a.m. 
Easter Seal Show (5) 10. Out- 
standing performers 
Movie: Brandy for the Parson 
English, (1982) (5) 10:30 
‘Cooking: Bontempis (7) Noon 
Million Dollar Movie: Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith with Robert Montgomery 
and Carole Lombard (9) Noon, 
7:30 and 10 
Educational TV Program: Mathe- 
matics (4) 1:30 
Junior Town Meet: Congressional 
—e Committee (13) 
:30 
Exhib. Baseball: Dodgers-Yankees 
(9) 1:55 
Movie: The Cruel Sea (7) 7:30 
ackie Gleason (2) 8 
erry Como (4) 8 
Salute to Baseball (4) 9. Stars of 
-baseball and show-business in 
this 90-minute tribute to the: 
game 
nt Tom Brown's School Days 
9) 9 
Hey Jeannie—comedy (2) 9:30 
Movie: 13 Rue Madeline with 
James Cagney, Richard Conte 
(11) 10 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Night Show: The Awful Truth (7): 
il 
Late Show: The Clock with Judy 
Garland, Robt. Walker (2) 11:15 


TV 
Sunday, April 14 
Educational TV: World Geography 
(4) 9 te 9:30 a.m. 
Educational TV: Opera History 
(4) 9:30 to 10 
Educational TV: The Businessman 
in Literature (4) 10 to 10:30 
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e TV, movie quide 


Camera Three (2) 11:30. Academic 
Freedom—Part 2 

Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon. Be- 
hind scenes of a circus 

Ask the Camera (4) Noon 

Open Mind—Panel on Progressive 
Education (4) 12:30 

Times Youth Forum: Africa (5) 1 

Movie: Blockade (1938) (5) 1:30. 
Civil War in Spain 

Exhib. Baseball: Yankees-Dodgers 
(11) 1:55 

Exodus—1861 (4) 2. Story of Aboli- 
tion Rabbi David Einhorn 

Mr. Wizard—science (4) 2:30 

Passover Program (2) 3. Story of 
Edward Rosewalter — Lincoln's 
telegrapher who_ transmitted 
Emancipating Proclamation 

Last Word (2) 3:30. Questions on 
English language 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 : 

Johns Hopkins (7) 3:30. Strength 
and weakness of meals 

Face the Nation—panel (2) 4 


| Gorme, Louis Nye—comic. 
GE Theatre: Imogene Coca and 


Keenan Wynn in Cab Driver (2) 


9 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

All About Music: Folk and coun- 
try music from 1870 on (7) 10 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 

Movie: Top Banana with Phil Sil- 
vers (4) 10:30 

Late Show: Confidential Agent (2) 
11:15. Charles Boyer, Lauren 
Bacall, Peter Lorre 

Late Late Show: Open Secret (2) 
1:30. Film: Against anti-Semitism 

MOVIES 

Edge of City, Selwyn 

The Rainmaker, Yorktown 

Brave One, Astor 

Bachelor Party, Victoria 

Gold of Naples, Paris 

Richard III, Symphony 

‘Red Baloon, Fine Arts 

Solid Gold Cadillac and Silent 


, 


Wide Wide World (4) 4 

Odyssey: Repeat performance of 
Satan in Salem—witchcraft trials 
of 1692 (2) 5 

Meet the Press: 


Guest: Jackie 


UN in Action (2) 11. The Came- 
roons in Africa—film 


Robinson (4) 6 
You Asked For It (7) 7 
Marge and Gower — comedy (2)! 
7:30 
Movie: Experiment Perilous—1944 


film with Hedy Lamarr, George! The Anatomist, Royal, 62 E. 4th.' expressed by 


Brent, Paul Lukas, Margaret’ 
Wycherly (7) 7:30 
Million Dollar Movie: Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith (9) 7:30 and 10 | 
Ed Sullivan (2) 8. Guests include 


Kay Thompson, comic Alan 
King, Smith and Dale—comedy, | 
and Dodger catcher Roy Cam-' 


panella. 


; 


Cooper, Esther Williams, Eydie! 


World, Art . 


Fear Strikes Out, B’klyn Paramount 
Lust for Life, Plaza 

LaStrada, 52nd St. Translux 
Around the World in 80 days, 


Rivoli 
DRAMA 
Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 
A Land Beyond the River, Green-| 
wich Mews 


Utopia Limited, Shakespeare- 
wrights, 264 W. 87th. 

Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 


Helen Hayes 
Good King Charles, Downtown 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 


| 


‘Steve Allen (4) 8. Guests: Jackie Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit.| Tr 


Major Barbaar, Morosco 


‘Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 
Judy Holliday, Henry Fonda, | Long Day's Journey Into Night, | Inherit the Wind, National 


Discrimination Hit by 
Gorman in Radio Talk 


CHICAGO. — A Brotherhood all the power at my command.” 
Week broadcast on Station WCFL Gorman greeted advances made 
sponsored by the Chicago Joint) in the past in achieving equality of 
Board of the Fur and Leather}/Negro and white. Speaking some- 
Workers, affiliated to the Amalga-| what critically of some of the short- 
mated Meat Cutters Union, heard|comings in labor's own progress in 
Patrick Gorman, international presi-|the achievement of equality, he 
dent of the union, deliver a sting-|said that in labor, “we have not 
ing denunciation against discrim-| always moved along as fast as we 
ination. __ |might.” 

In his remarks, Gorman said, Together with Gorman on the 
“We insist that the labor move-|radio broadcast were Robert Her- 
ment is a fraternity of working meNn|bin, manager of the Chicago Joint 
and women in which an insult or a| Board of the Meat Cutters, Fur and 
injury to one is an insult or an In-|] eather Department; Beatrice Rob- 
jury to all. Through bitter experi-| ertson, chief steward, Local 43; 
ence we have learned that when Frank Danikowski, president of the 
we of labor have strayed or per-\Joint Council. and. Local 415: 
mitted ourselves to be diverted Adolph Grenke, secretary-treasurer 
from this guiding principle, we im-| of Local 43, and Alex Kupperman, 
mediately became easy prey for) vice-president of Local 45. 
wreckers and labor haters of the | 


nation. - Canadian Officer 


| 
HE cited the union pledge which p_ 
all members of his union take,| Returns Ike Award 


which vows “never to discriminate OTTAWA, Canada.—Malcolm 
against a fellow worker because of| A. McNish of Winnipeg, a 
creed, color or nationality and to; World War If Army captain 


defend freedom of speech whether! who served as an aide to Gener- 
tongue or pen with! al Eisenhower, today returned to 
: | 


the White House a letter of com- 
mendation he had received from 
General Eisenhower. 

McNish explained that his ac- 
tion was protest against “the 
U.S. witchhunt responsible for 
the death of Norman.” 

“I am so disgusted about this 
whole matter that I am sending 
the commendation back with a 
personal letter to Mr. Eisenhow- 
er,” he said. 


ie 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de’ 
Lys 


Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 

No Time Fer Sergeants, Alvin 
Separate Tables, Music Box 

Lil Abner, St. James 

ojan Trilogy, Marquee Theatre, 
110 E. 59 St. 


The College President, the Communist, and Some Facts 


IT WAS A FINE and historic|to a little more scholarship and land and France, and not vice following speech have to say Parties abroad in forming its poli- 


event, the debate at New York’ 


City College between school] 
president Buell Gallagher 
Communist national committee- | 
man Doxey Wilkerson. Gallagher 
certainly deserved the tribute for 


participating he received from|* * ° 


Wilkerson before the overflow hall 
of intent students, but... . 


Aren't college students entitled among other things to hastily in- In his calm and scholarly presen-| 


——— ’ 
i 


; 


wd 


MAINSTREAM FORUM 
8:30 p.m. Friday, April 19 
Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein 
will discuss 
Our Greatest Living Playwright 
SEAN O’OASEY 
(Dramatic Readings from the Plays) 
3 Contribution—$1 
Hotel Great Northern 118 W. 57 8t. 


S Ul 


A SYMPOSIUM on “The Road to So- 


eialism in America’ with the following | 


speakers: A. J. Muste, Farrell Dobbs, John 
Gates. On Sunday, May Sth at 8:30 p.m. at 
the Brighton Community Center, 3200 


lalong with major aggressors Eng-' 


d of 


regard for facts from the hea 
“the! 


their institution than this: 


and|Communist Party's monumental the Vietnam war for independence 


silence on Soviet aggression 
against . . . China . 
. little Israel, through Egypt. | 

In the two-minute rebuttal time 
allowed Wilkerson, he managed | 


sert the note that far from being 
silent, Communists cheered the 
great event of the Chinese revo- 


lution, which was “not Russia but! Johnstons bought and paid for, Shers caliber. 


the Chinese people, led by~their, 


own Communists, throwing out/convictions, Wilkerson had said:,a solid liberal of genuine integrity, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and now enjoy-|“It is true many Communists con-| depart from his own standards 
ceal their identities, which is not, when —— 

S 


ing a much better life!” 


He couldn’t catch up to all the, 
foolishness, such as Vietnam, 
which happened to be a war of 
the Vietnamese in Vietnam for 


' 


nialists with nary a Russian in 


versa. 
Turning the Chinese revolution, 
| 


from France, and the invasion of | 


. . Vietnam Egypt into “Soviet aggression”, PeTsecu 


against China, Vietnam and Israel 
is quite a trick. 


* 


HERE IS ANOTHER example. | 
| 


tation of what American Commu- | 
nists really stand for, as opposed | 
to the police spy tales of the Phil-' 
bricks, Budenzes and Manning, 


by the government for Smith Act 


difficult to understand. It is not 
their choice. I wish it were pos- 
sible for those who applaud some 
good social results to know when 


it, a Communist who. would be 


, 


sight, or Israel, which, so far as Only too happy to say he was a 


aggression goes and no matter 
what grieavnces existed, did hap- 
pen to be he invader of Egypt 


Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn. 


Thirty-fifth Anniversary Concert of the 


MORNING 


FREITHEIT 


TONIGHT (SATURDAY) 8 P.M. 


CARNEGIE HALL 
PROGRAM 


“Ich Her a Kol” 
Choral Suite with Ballet 


Nadyne Brewer, Soprano 


i¢: MORNING 
\f ty : 
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Jewish People’s Chorus of N. Y. 


Maurice Rauch, Conductor 


Jacob Schaefer 
Choreography by Edith Segal 


Jewish People’s Philharmonic Chorus 


Eugene Malek, Conductor 
Howard Fried, Tenor 


PAUL NOVICK, Speaker 
MORRIS U. SCHAPPES — Greetings 
CHARLES NEMEROFF, Chairman 


Admission—$1.15, $1. 
Tickets can be obtained at the offices of the 
FREIBEIT, 35 E. 12th GeNo Yo, (6) AL 14-9480 


45, $1.75 and $2.30 
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| BERNARD STOLLER 


| BERNARD STOLLER 


member of the Communist Party 
if it were possible. .. .” 


rfeedom against the French colo-|a Communist had much to do with | of press, movies, television, radio, 


about this explanation that Com-'cies,” a mistake now in the process 
munists sometimes reluctantly had of correction. ' 
to hide he fact they were Com- | He gave an example. A letter 
munists because of the witchhunt ‘¢, the recent CP convention, he 


tion? st this: | . 
ion? = Ju irelated, was received from Jacques 


“The Communist Party is a con-' 
spiracy. Like all conspiracies it Duclos of the French CP, which 


}operates with secrecy, as Mr. Wil- | disagreed strongly with the con- 


kerson had just admitted.” vnetion’s draft resolution. “Our 
Allow us to observe that while|reply,” said Wilkerson, “said, in 
this may be an ordinary debater'’s effect, you have a right to make 
trick, and did not depart from fact, your own opinion known, we con- 
. gr ying foe 5 sider vour opinion all wet, and in 
any case we determine our own 


agit ‘policies based on the interests of 
What is it that sometimes makes pyr own country.” 


Repeated Gallagher several min- 
utes later, “The Communist Party 
of the United States obviously does 
not make any of its own deci- 
sions. . . 


Well, I suppose you have to ask 
yourself what else COULD he say 


literature and officialdom on the Without his whole argument fall- 


subject. And in this debate, was, ™8 apart? | 
Gallagher perhaps forced to de-| Anyhow it was a refreshing get- 
batiug excesses by the thoughtful, together, and be it reported that 


about communism or 
Communist Partly it must be 
the overwhleming temptation to 
get away with just about anything 
because of the total one-sidedness 


j 


In Memory of 
our 


Dear Friend 


Seymour & Evelyn 
Rose & Harry 


In Memory of 
my dear husband 


Died April 16, 1953 
Always in our hearts 


—Marcella 


Proeapeiog ou 


SLAIE her BI 


& children 
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And what did Gallagher in his, : 
— — ew -——~--=|by his opponent of a poverty-free, | 


| Activities Control Board “findings” | 


lin New York separate and apart 


mind-gripping picture just painted | the enthralled students applauded 
both speakers (their own president 
bias-free, socialist America—free of |!ouder), before they spoke, after 
‘war and “far in advance of any|they spoke, and when the meet- 
society the world has yet seen. .. .” | "8 concluded. That, as Gallagher 
Is that why at least half of |2nd Wilkerson agreed, is the way 


‘Gallagher's address was composed to deal wtih controversy, not by 
of quotations from the Subversive °UPPTSSs!0M- Let the students lis- 
ten and make up their own minds 


Seavey ; . .. in their own good way and 
against the Communist Party, and cod: tie -. . . bet Sat of ofl 


| from a book by two notorious ant-i| let thes’: Bitins. RODNEY 


Communists, George Counts and o. 
affe 
Classified Ads 


John Childs? 
FOR SALE 


HI-FI TWLY SPEAKER PHONOGRAPH 3 
speeds with G.E. Reluctance Cartridge 
369.95 Value Spec. $39.95. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 Fourth Ave, (13th & 14th Ste.). 

One hour free parking 


; 
’ 


* 
THE CPUSA, said Gallagher, 
was the arm of a —— party, 
could make no policy of its own 


| 


‘from “orders” abroad. Where- 
upon Wilkerson said the business 
‘of orders from Moscow was sheer 
“nonsense, though readily con-| 
lceding that the had been} 
“unduly influenced by Communist 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL. WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE, 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 56, N.Y. 
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Wi abor's No Halt 
Macmillan Bomb Tests 
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By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


LONDON — The Government 
White Paper on defense and the 
Labor Party resolution on H-Bomb 
tests revealed the people's deep 
feeling against atomic er 
and, at the same time, disclosed 
more clearly the crisis of British 
imperialism. 

The Manchester Guardian edi- 
torially refers to “the greatest 
turbulence in the Labor camp” and 
says “no issue has so clearly di- 
vided the Labor Party since Ger- 
man rearmament.” 

The main features of both these 
documents are already known to 
Worker readers. What stands out 
is the cold-blooded and systematic 
atomic war preparations of the 
Anglo-American Alliance. Hurry- 
ing home from Bermuda Prine 
Minister Macmillan in Parliament 
categorically refused to postpone 
te British H-Bomb tests on Christ- 

as Island later this year. This 
socked the country like nothing 
“-e has in years. The people are 
; cred to death of the consequences 

’ these tests as far as their effect 

a the health of present and future 

‘nerations. 

* 

THE Liberal Party in Parliament 

demands postponement of the 


tests. The University Liberal Socie- 


ties said “we plead with the Gov- 


the proposed tests” and on April 
5'h presented Parliament with a 
100 feet long petition with sig 
trres to “Postpone the H-Tests’. 


Tue British Council of Churches,| 


with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the chair, adopted by 39 votes 
to S2 resolutions that deplored the 
Covernments decision to continue 
nuclear weapon tests and urged 
Britain, U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union to prohibit or control atomic 
weapons. Petitions are being initi- 
ated everywhere by local organiza- 
tions or groups of concerned citi- 
zents. Hundreds of resolutions are 
' being adopted by trade unions. 
* 

WITHIN the Labor Party itself 
there is deep division. In his open- 
ing of the debate.in Parliament on 
Bermuda Macmillan tore into the 
Labor Party, quoting their own 
leaders speeches against them. 
Caitskell put on a pitiful exhibition. 
Editorially the Manchester Guard- 
ian writes that Gaitskell “certainly 
made an ineffective speech” but 
“was at least consistent enough” to 
repeat his own views that Britain 
should not unilaterally abandon the 
tests. 


This speech, together with a 
similar one on television by George 
Brown the shadow “Minister: for 
Defense” of the Labor Party, re- 
sulted in a special meeting of the 
Parliamentary Labor Party (all the 
MPs). Gaitskell introduced the 
Shadow Cabinet's resolution calling 
for abolition of H-Bomb tests 
through international — 


and asking for an immediate Gov- 


ernment initiative. 
ee 


GEORGE THOMAS, Labor MP 
who is a Christian pacifist, moved 
an amendment calling for an im- 
mediate cessation of H-Bomb tests, 


ernment at this 1lth hour to halt, 


na_| Suppor 
» | peared. It is written by MP Haro 


P 


) 


Of Passport Discrimination 
‘cur correspondent in the Soviet 
Union.” : | 
The Daily Worker has “refrain- 
aa... \ed” from making further passport 
mittee last week the “discrimina- applications, he said, because’ it 
tion” that has been imposed on) anpeared that these would be “fu- 
Worker staff members in respect)+j.” “we are hopeful,” he added, 
to passports. “that public opinion and the Con- 
The Daily Worker “suffered! gress will speedily remove cold war 
acutely at the hands of the Pass-|limitations on freedom of the 
port Division of the State Depart-| press.” | 
ment during the cold wat period, Gerson decried the refusal to 
he told the committee. renew the passport of William 
“A passport for the purpose of Worthy, Baltimore Afro-American 
travel to China was denied to! correspondent, who recently visited 
Joseph North, a staff member of/China despite State Department 
our newspaper, in about 1951,”| objections. 
Gerson said. “In 1952 our sports} “jf the State Department ban 
editor, Lester Rodney, was de-\on Mr. Worthy is oa lifted, the 
nied a passport to cover the Olym-| Baltimore Afro-American is denied 
pic Games in Helsinki. In the’ the foreign correspondence of this 
summer of 1955 our foreign edi- ‘gifted reporter and their readers 
tor, Joseph Clark, was at first de-)a:@ denied the right of réadin 
nied a passport to cover the Big’ about foreign lands as ccniiel 
Four conference at Geneva and)},y Mr, Worthy,” he read. : 
The denial of passports to Dr. 
’.E.B. DuBois and Paul Robe- 


then, finally, when the issue be-' 

came a widaty-dininindl matter of | y 

high diplomacy given a rigidly lim-| son, Gerson declared, had the ef- 

ited passport for that conference.' fect of “keeping them both under 
“In February 1956 our sports|a form of faational detention.” 

editor received a similariy limited the “impact on world opinion of 

passport to cover the Winter Olym-|such actions” by the State Dept. 


Simon Gerson, executive editor 
of the Daily Worker described to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


’ 


compared with 7.8 percent for: 
France and 5.3 for West Germany 
and all other W. European coun- 
tries even less. 

At the “Cutlers Feast” in Shef- 
field on April 5, Macmillan said 


Strachey, the last three of whom 
argued vehemently for Britain pro- 
ceeding with the H-bomb tests. 
Additional pressure was brought on 
the Labor Party leadership by the 
national conference of Labor Party 


| 


| 
; 


leu 


: 


women who adopted an emer-/that Britain was ne . more than 
gency resolution for postponement|its fair share of the defense bur- 
TODAY a pamphlet entitled' ing population are engaged in de- 
“Death Stands at Attention” and fense,” and it is making “very heavy 
\a|dustries,” while “too many of our. 
‘Davies ot Wales. Outlining the scientists” are engaged in research 
he writes, “It is no good doing|concluded “some of these re- 
| political gymnastics to avoid talks sources must be freed for export) 
give a lead and stop the H-bomb| a ® he 
tests. STRIKING the same note the: 
“<< 17: “tS ; 9” 4, 
called “the biggest change in mili- Why Wait Five Years?” It wants 
tary policy every made in perigee | A now because they are 
‘ ° oe "9 a “e 
adjustment of Britain's military, te ‘d Bi rants pokes ss 
| power to the age of nuclear weap-| Tein ae Oe ee oer rs 
‘can serve the country far better in 
‘move some of the strain of military a a armed a 
iexpenditures on Britain’s economic a Fame SOE Was UP 
world scale. Above all it demon-|ist# before Bermuda. On the day 
strates that the American-British| M@@CmUian Jett the Daily Express) 
| is greater subservience to the dic. | Must Bangi ‘ 08 Mg ges 
‘tates and policy were the withdrawal of our troops 
| While the announcement of cuts} ti5n to embark on a really big trade 
Ban deal with Red China.” 

the “Call-Up” by 1960 is greeted, 
especially by the young people, the| of the world market—to the benefit! 
. . . of the U. S. and West Germany 

some of the surface manifestations. 
While the papers here speak about causing alarm among Britain's Big 
| | Business circles. For an export na- 
Place is a stream-lining to the to maintain its position on the 
|needs of nuclear warfare, while |world market. This is also the ex- 
competitive position in the world| nents and employers’ toughness 
market. towards the wage demands of the 

‘cut, the real dents will be in the/sorted to in backing them up. 

‘army and navy while the appropria-| The further subordination of 
Supply (responsible for nuclear the growing loss of its national in- 
| Weapon and rocket production)| dependence leads it deeper into the 
‘pound U.S. aid three-quarters of the long run this adjustment to 
|it is earmarked for the RAF. nuclear weapon and guided mis- 


of the tests. den. “Seven percent of our work- 
ted by 63 Labor MPs ap-;demands upon the metal-using in- 
hopelessnes of a third world war, for defense purposes. Macmillan’ 
with Russia” and says “Britain must and investment.” 
The Defense White Paper is Evening Standard editorially says,' 
‘300,000 released from the armed, 
| times. Essentially it aims at an 
on wartare. It also hopes to re-! - 
position, which is worsening on a! the minds of British industrial- 
alliance can only survive if there wrote that the two things Britain 
| I .s ' 
of the U.S from Germany and the determina- 
‘in military outlay and abolition of 
The decline in Britain’s share 
hard realities are different than 
(and’ in shipbuilding to Japan)—is 
“shocks” in Washington, Paris and 
[NATO, what is actually taking’ tion it is a matter of life and death 
itrying to place Britain in a better) planation for the Tory govern- 
While the defense outlay will be| workers and the strikes they re- 
tions for airforce and Ministry of} Britain to U. S. imperialism. and 
| will increase. Of the 12.75 million|mire of economic difficulties. In 
* 


x 
leagues. I tem iad at the same 


pic Games in Italy but that same! is “similar to the effect on world 
year our managing editor, — ot the suicide of the Can- 
Max, was deniec a passport when | adian diplomat, the late E. Herbert 
he sought one in order to become’ Norman.” 


MUSTE REFUTES FBI CHIEF'S 
SLANDER OF CP CONVENTION 


IN AN OPEN letter to FBI to create a distorted impression.” 

hief J. Edgar Hoover, A. J.| To disprove Hoover's charge of 

|“fronting,” the letter cites Muste’s 

own record for more than 20 years 

of opposition to united fronts with 
the Communists. 


The letter also nails Hoover's 


c 
Muste, dean of socialist pacifists 
and secretary emeritus of the lel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, retutes 
Hoovers charge that most of the 
non-Communist observers at the : 

recent national convention of the 2ttempt.to smear Muste for | Ca 
Communist Party were "handpick-| “tating an~ amnesty petition » for 
ed” and that Muste himself “has/ Victims of the Smith Act. Citing 


| 


long fronted for Communists.” | ee ee 
Hoover made his charge in a hs ceminal Names 7 es and 
statement to the Senate Internal’ others. who sponsored this peti- 
Security Subcommittee. tion to President Eisenhower -in 
Muste’s letter asserts that the December 1955, the letter-states: 
idea of observers did not originate “For. an officer of the Depart- 
with any Communist, but “was nent of Justice in any. way to call 
first mentioned by one of my fel-| question the right to petition 
low-pacifists in my own room. It nop to speak of labelling those wie 
was tentatively mentioned tO & rercise it as ‘fronters,’ seems to 
couple of CP leaders as an idea| me a -violation of trust and the 
they might explore with their col- ,j,q of action which gravely jeop- 
é asdizes our democratic institu- 
time to discuss the idea with well- go.” | 
known civil libertarians such as _ 


Norman Thomas and Roger 'N.) ‘ 
Baldwin in order to check on the|N. Y. Times Discuses 


age of the idea. Finding that| The Bomb Peril 
the idea seemed meritorious, we “We might decide to follow 


proceeded.” We. : 
The letter states that “all per- Britain's lead and prepare delib- 
erately for an atomic war, with 


sons were approached by Mr. 

Thomas or myself directly’ or| diminishing emphasis on other 

through an intermediary.” The; and more immediately expensive 

conditions on which they were ask-| kinds of war. This is planned sui- 

ed to serve were: 1) that they| cide—suicide perhaps in a good 

should be “persons known as oppo-| cause, suicide in the defense of 
liberty, but still suicide. 


nents of Communism and as not) 
identified with ‘united fronts; 2) “There is another alternative. 
That is to come to an under- 


they should also have some record| 
standing with Rusisa for a self- 


of concern for civil liberties of 
minority groups; 3) there was to be enforcing abolition of the atomic 
no veto by the CP of anyone ask- weapon, with which would have 
ed to be an “observer”; 4) after the! 4 99 a Jarge measure of disarma- 

ment in other weapons and a vast 


convention observers were to be 
free to make any kind of reports or| , duction in the number of men 
under arms. Could such an-un- 


evaluations, jointly or individually. 
MUSTE discusses the fact that! derstanding be self-enforcing un- 


| 


sile warfare might well be more 
costly, will dislocate British indus- 
try with serious economic conse- 
quences, and makes Britain a po- 
tential target to be annihilated by 
becoming an American Rocket 
Launching Platform. 

The British people—especially 
the -workers, women and youth— 
are saying NO. } 


2cP Con ventions. 


Are Pestponed 
The Manhattan and Brooklyn 
conventions: of the Communist 
Party, originally scheduled for 
this weekend, have been post- 
poned to a later date, it was an- 
nounced by the offices of the 


for the initiation of a meeting of 
the powers concerned to reach an) _THE WHITE PAPER also em- 
agreement, and meanwhile to aban- phasizes that if voluntary recruit- 
don the Christmas Island tests. It)ing in 1960 fails to supply the proj- 
was clear he had over 100 votes in| ected professional army of 375, 
support of his motion and there Seated “the country will have to face the 
danger of a defeat for Gaitskel}) need for some limited form of com- 
which would have forced the resig- pulsory service.” However, for the 
nation of the Shadow Cabinet andj years 1957-58 the combined 
new elections for al] Party leaders. strength of the armed services will 
The meeting was adjourned for,only be cut from 690,000 to 625,- 
several hours. Upon reconvening|00 and the projected saving will 
a compromise was unanimously be 79 million pounds, 
adopted. While retaining the main} Of no small importance are the 
features of Gaitskill’s motion the|2conomic considerations. The 
following was added “meanwhile| White Paper itself talks about 
postponing the tests for a limited|“Britain has been bearing a dis- 
period, so. that the response of| proportionately large share of the 
these governments to this initia-|burden of Western defense.” The 
tive may first be considered.” Daily Express prints a chart that 
, This. was. a; definite rebuff to} shows, Britain spends 9.3. percent}: 
Caitskell, Morrison, Shinwell and] of its national ‘income on defense 


less Red China was at least tacit- 


ly included? To raise this ques- 
tion is to. suggest the bafling 
nature of the dilemma in whi 


we now find ourselves. We can- 
not have faith in any unsup- 
ported promise made either by 
Russia or- by Red China. There 
can be no effective system of 
inspection and control until the 
Iron Curtain is torn away. 


eight observers who isued a joint 
statement and reported that the 
sessions were democratically con- 
ducted disagreed with another ob- 
server, Carl Rachlin, representing 
the New. York Civil Liberties Un- 
ion, who said that the conflict with- 
in the Party was “merely tactical 
and designed to: fool the public.” 


Muste adds his personal opinion 
that “in view of what has happen- 
ed in recent months in the Com- 
munist movement in Poland, Hun- 
gary, Russia itself, and for that 
matter in the Communist ranks in 
the United States, for anyone on 
serious reflection to regard all this 
~4 9 contrived 8 
Play he must be entirely incapable 
of judging: political : devélopments 

engag leiilated attenipt 
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a few madmen to 
world.”"—N. Y. ‘Times, 
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